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^ v^ • VV rji(^ THE READER 

Looking down from the gallery npon the 
first meeting of the Assembly of the Leagae 
of Nations I counted the nations present. 
There were forty-three. Then I counted those 
whom I had seen at war at least once in the 
seventeen years between my baptism of fire and 
the outbreak of the World War. The number was 
thirteen ; including the World War it was eighteen. 
This sum in addition might weU have made me 
seem superlatively old at the age of forty-seven. 
On the contrary, after a moment's reflection, I felt 
young and hopeful. The record of the next 
quarter of a century could be hardly worse than 
that of the previous quarter of a century, and it 
might be better. 

Friends whom I met in the gallery thought that 
I had missed my direction and arrived at the wrong 
address; and they informed me that this was a 
gathering of peacemakers. My answer was that 
to cure a disease you must first- know the disease. 
I knew war. I had come to Geneva, as a specialist 
in one disease, to gain further knowledge of my 
subject by observing an experiment for its cure. 

It has been said that every human being has one 
real book in him out of his experience of life. This 
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iv PREFACE 

is my real book out of my experience, a successor 
to The Last Shot. I had already begun writing 
it at Geneva ; it was in my mind at the close of my 
first campaign : but another war, and then another, 
kept calling me to further study of the most mon- 
strous, alluring and foolish of human dramas. 

As a veteran prospector continues to rove over 
rough country in the hope that his hammer may 
chip an outcropping ledge which will bring him 
fortune, so I, as a follower of the rough trails of 
war, was ever seeking the solution of the eternal 
problem of the folly of nations only to return from 
each tour still baffled and to listen to proposed solu- 
tions which appeared to me to be impracticable. 
I know that the folly of nations is the folly of 
human beings; the cure of the folly is in curing 
ourselves. 

The time to publish this book was not immedi- 
ately after the World War when passions were 
still hot. It has come now when we are at the 
cross roads and we must decide whether we will 
go east or west. I am not writing war reminis- 
cences : not war but how to learn to keep the peace 
is my theme. From smokepowder days to the pres- 
ent, I trace, through my experience,, the evolution 
of events and tendencies which shows how war 
has outlived its. functions and how we human be- 
ings have the monster under our control if we will 
only master our subject. 



PREFACE V 

If yon are puzzled, at first, as to my goal I may 
remind yon beforehand that the scenery along the 
ronte is an essential feature of this journey of 
somewhat vagarious observation and reflection 
which aims to provide you with a background 
when you think in international terms. You may 
skim the earlier chapters, but I shall be grateful 
if you will read The Lure and The Answer care- 
fully. If you are an exponent of ** unchanging hu- 
man nature *^ who believes that nothing can be 
done to make the world more peaceful, I should 
like to have you sentenced to read every word that 
I have written and also to pay double your pres- 
ent share of interest on your nation *s war debt 
and of your nation's expenditures for armament. 

Fb£D£Biok Palmeb 
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THE FOLLY OF NATIONS 



WHY? 

The restaurant is still there ; the same table is in 
the same place. When I was again in Paris and 
passed that way in 1919 it was still favored, as 
it was in my day, by a particular group of stu- 
dents whom I regarded wistfully as I slowed my 
steps. 

Once I took a seat at an adjoining table and 
tried to shed my years and to imagine that I was 
one of them. By avoiding the mirror opposite 
me I did succeed in the illusion of youth regained; 
but it was only the youth of the days when I was 
young, a youth of fustian and shallow comedy 
compared to that of their time. By degrees I 
realized that the reason of the difference was that 
one of them had an empty sleeve and a scar on a 
stiff twisted wrist. Then I achieved the youth of 
their time by the method that is usually fatal to 
middle age. I looked into the mirror to see hair 
that had been whitened and lines that had been 
deepened by the experience which my middle age 
shared with their youth. 

As I listened to their student talk, it seemed 
much like ours in the late nineties around the 
same table they now occupied. They, too, dis- 

1 



2 THE FOLLY OF NATIONS 

cnssed all the things that were going on in the 
world, and accor<iing to their variant and irre- 
sponsible but very earnest conceptions even what 
might be going on in the heavens I Thev. too, 
adjusted public finances when their pockets were 
empty, reformed politics when they did not con- 
trol a single vote except their own, and criticised 
great writers before any one of them had yet 
published his first book. 

For them, however, the headlines in the evening 
paper announcing a battle on the Polish frontier 
had no thrill; the word war no mysterious spell. 
This was the real difference between their group 
and ours; a difference of such deep sounding in 
their beings that we cannot yet measure its influ- 
ence on the future. They had had the answer in 
long-drawn strain and horror to the eternal ques- 
tion of youth. In one subject their expert knowl- 
edge made all old men seem ignorant survivors of 
a long past age. And this was the age when I was 
young in Paris, and the headlines, those which 
told us that the Greek and Turkish armies were 
mobilizing. 

The nineties were an era of small wars. There 
had been no first-class war since the Busso- 
Turkish. Few young men of the big nations had 
ever been under fire. Their only chance to see 
action was far afieLi from their home countries 
in the suppression of native rebellions, in an 
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isolated struggle between petty states such as the 
Greco-Turkish would be, or in Central America, 
where revolutions were then chronic. 

So war meant to us of the late nineties the un- 
exploited supreme adventure. Never to know it 
was to miss a vital human experience. We thought 
of it in terms of the descriptions we had read and 
of veteran's tales which fed the freer play of our 
imagination. In turn each of us wondered how he 
would feel when he should look in the face the 
hazard of death or glory. Which of us would be 
the first to have his baptism of fire t Where and 
when? There was a toast to that yet unchosen 
lucky one as we rose from the table to go our 
ways for the evening. 

When I returned to my quarters I found a 
cablegram saying : * * Go to Greece for the war 1 ' ' 
Oh, perfect editor ! Oh, true friend of youth, who 
had chosen me as the lucky one to see battle and 
describe battle in the fabled land where Leonidas 
fought and Homer sang. 

2 

A week later I was sitting at another cafe table 
ill Larissa, the little capital of Thessaly. For the 
first time I was seeing the stage of war being set, 
sharing the emotions of a people waiting on the 
blow after the threat. The first time! I was 
young. I was voracious for impressions. 

From the moment I had landed in Greece I was 
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checking off each scene and demonstration with 
the things that I had read: for I had read mnch 
about war. The crowds in Athens, greedily buy- 
ing bulletins, called for war as if war were the 
elixir of life which would fill the arteries of age 
with the fire of youth, and the rapt admiration 
and the cheers that brought people to the curb 
when soldiers marched by gave living reality be- 
fore my own eyes to Paris of 1870 crying **0n 
to Berlin !'' A strange dignity, a singular fatal- 
i»n of movement characteriied the peasants sum- 
moned into uniform, idiether in cohimns of in- 
f antry or manning the creaking artillery, on their 
way to the front. They might soon be in battle; 
they might soon have the suprone adventure. So 
they were set apart from the rest of mankind as 
prospective heroes^ 

Ser»ie^ the pure snow crown of Olympus 
looked down upon the dirty little square of La- 
rissa, thronged with detached officers and soldittrsy 
camp-followers, shepherds, traders, and the vaga- 
rious and the curious. Eadi jostling human being 
had intoxieation*s facOe tongue for romor-mon- 
gery. Suspense held aU in its hectic grasps You 
mi^t hear tiiat hostOides had already begmu and 
you mi^tt hear that interventioii would preserve 
die peace, as you always will on sudi occa^ona. 

No one couM be more eager than I for tike 
latest rumor. The perfect editor had said "*Go 
to tike war!** What if Aere were no war? Mfhat 
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if I should have to return to Paris without my 
baptism of firet It would be like sitting for 
hours in the theatre, hearing the movements and 
the voices of th^ actors behind a curtain that 
was never raised. 

A tall gaunt man with a weather-beaten face 
had just sat down at our table. One eyebrow 
was cut by a scar. He was the kind of man at 
whom you were bound to glance a second time. I 
had already heard of him. I knew that he had been 
at Plevna, in the Soudan, at Majuba Hill, and 
in the Chilean and Chino-Japanese wars. Here 
then was a real soldier of fortune. I was glad 
he looked the part. How much he had seen ! Oh, 
if he would only talk! But he appeared to be 
a taciturn man, which might be natural in one 
who had so much he might tell. 

Beside that erect, spare figure sat a platitu- 
dinous Greek Deputy. Provincialism was en- 
throned in his rounded shoulders sinking toward 
a globe of adipose, provincialism rode the flow of 
his garrulity. The flow swept over the absence 
of our interest. He had mistaken us,- it would 
seem, for his admiring constituency. 

**Even if we are beaten, war will be a good 
thing for Greece,'* the Deputy was saying. **It 
will unite us and arouse our national spirit to 
emulate the glory of our ancestors. *' 

The Soldier of Fortune smiled. It was the 
£rst time I had seen him smile; and it was a 
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smile worth studying. Had I known it then as 
well as I knew it later, I should have interpreted 
it as **You will be beaten, of course, you know.*' 
Then he spoke, thoughtfully, a trifle didactically, 
not to any one present, but to the distance, pos- 
sibly to old Olympus. 

** There are no good wars. All wars are bad 
wars ! ' * 

This from him, the man of wars! Didn^t he 
really like war for war's sake! Didn't he really 
mix gunpowder with his food, and scan the day's 
news in peacetime for signs of future trouble? 
Was I to be disillusioned about him after all! 
Or was he only posing! 

**Then why do you go to wars!" I asked. 

He laughed softly. 

**You had to ask that," he replied, and paused. 

I thought that my question was to arouse no 
more response than if he had told me the time 
of day. Then he said, in the manner of one who 
is trying out his voice without any real reason 
for iterating the obvious to the unlearned : * * Oh, 
I've never asked a nation to make war to please 
me. No need. The wars come. Don't worry! 
We shall have war. The fever is rising. I know 
the signs. I look to other indications than all 
this gossip. You cannot line up two armies oppo- 
site each other as these are and expect them to go 
home content with making faces. You will have 
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all the war you want, acolyte; so will the ar- 
mies. * ' 

Acolyte ! This referred to myself, and he was 
speaking directly to me. Youth was flattered. 
Perhaps he was not a silent man, after aU. In 
this respect I was only too happy to be disillu- 
sioned. My eyes beamed their call for **more!'* 
as I leaned toward him. 

**Yes, yes, yes. Everybody has all he wants 
in every war," he continued. **I always do. 
Then I wait until I get restless again^ as the 
peoples do. I go through all the war emotions 
myself; otherwise I should be out of touch with 
humanity, and feel inferior — or superior, which 
is it! — ^to myself and to humanity. I don't know 
what incident will start this war. An incident is 
always required to start a war — an incident which 
gives the hounds the leash. The incident will bo 
popularly assigned as the cause of the war — 
which, of course, it no more will be than a sneeze 
is the cause of a cold.'* 

He was still speaking directly to me. My self- 
esteem increased. I felt that I was tapping the 
lead of a rich mine. As the Deputy was showing 
the rebelliousness of one who does not know his 
subject having to yield the floor to one who does, 
I expressed the feelings of all present when I 
begged the Soldier of Fortune : ^ ' Go on ! Please^ 
go on!'' 
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"The real cause in this case,*' he continued, *48 
that Greece, a young nation, has been swelling 
up for some time, looking at herself in the mirror 
to see a resemblance to Minerva, and wanting to 
free the Greeks under Turkish rule. And the 
Turks have been getting more and more irritated 
over Greek pretensions, and longing to put the 
low Christians in their proper place. Some nations 
are always swelling up. Some nations are always 
shrivelling. The sweUing nations fight for more 
room. The shrivelling nations fight to keep what 
they have. Greece has not swelled in the right 
way — ^too much swelling and too little substance 
— troops too poorly trained to go against the 
Turks. I remember the Peruvians '* 

Here it was impossible longer to restrain the 
Deputy. Duty called him to protest against the 
defamation of his country, and he protested in 
a declamation so perfervid that he must have 
regretted that so fair an opportunity had so small 
an audience. 

**Sir, you speak like the selfish Great Powers 
championing the slothful and infidel Turks, whose 
atrocities upon Greek women and children call 
upon high Heaven for revenge. Greece shall win, 
for God is on our side — God and the gods of our 
fathers who held the Persians at Thermopylse. 
Man to man the humblest Greek peasant is better 
than three Turks. Badly armed, oppressed by the 
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wicked intrigues of the Great Powers supporting 
that foul lecherous assassin, Abdul Hamid, our 
men of spotless souls shall march on until their 
flag again waves over Constantinople and the last 
oppressed Greek is free from foul and unspeak- 
able tyranny.^' 

Some statesmen did talk like that, especially in 
the small outlying countries, in those days — of 
course, never in our day — and even in the great 
countries. The orator paused triumphantly, 
proud of his climax. The Soldier of Fortune 
had been drumming softly on the table as if he 
were beating time to a familiar tune. In com- 
mon with many men of pregnant experience, who 
go all day on campaign with only a few matter- 
of-fact ejaculations, he did not want for words 
once he was in the mood to let them take charge 
of his thought. 

'*Yes, yes,*' he replied. **As I remarked, the 
fever is rising. Now I shall not have to tell you 
about the Peruvians. I see you already know 
by heart what their leaders said. * And I- am on 
the side of the Greeks. I always choose the lesser 
of two evils. I go with the side which I think 
is nearest the right in a war, which sometimes 
tries my judgment when either side is making so 
much noise in claiming that it is entirely in the 
right. It's a pretty good cause — ^that Greeks 
should live under Greek rule. I'd be more en- 
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thusiastic, provided I knew how to be enthusi- 
astic, if— but thank you, this saves my reputa- 
tion for being a silent man!'* 

For the Deputy had sprung up, the billowing 
rise of his adiposity nearly upsetting the table, 
in effusive greeting of a passing man of marvellous 
grandeur, whom he introduced to us dramatically 
as **Dumlos, the bravest of the brave!*' 

Now I saw the twinkle of youth, fresh to war 
again, appear in our Soldier of Fortune's eyes. 

** Delightfully terrible man-child!" he said un- 
der his breath, in delectable appreciation. **Li 
the name of Boabdil, Don Quixote, shining 
^ghts in plumes, silken-clad samurai, and the 
swashbuckling dandies of all time, whence comes 
this apparition, and whither does it go to maul 
the dragon and slay the devils f 

Dumlos was by profession a brigand. Who 
would naturally fight well? Who had hardihood, 
cunning, and courage? Brigands. They were 
the men whose very occupation fitted them for 
war. So reasoned the close-fisted Greek traders 
in the Soudan and among the Turkish islands, 
who were giving their money prodigally to equip 
these rapscallions in a manner worthy of their 
character. The Deputy was finding it agreeable 
to act as dispenser of funds and propagandist of 
their recruiting. 

It is the quarrelsome male whom nature gives 
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the brilliant plumage, and for once Dumlos was 
dressed to suit his colorful taste. A long silken 
tassel hung from the little red cap which was 
set rakishly on the side of his head. His mous- 
tache had a fierce *'I dare you" twist. His velvet 
waistcoat flamed with gold embroidery, and his 
silk-bound cape, held by a silken cord, was 
thrown back picturesquely over his shoulders. 
Thick pleated fustinella^ skirts hung from his 
hips, and the tassels of the upturned toes of his 
red leather shoes looked jauntily aloft to the 
tassel of his cap. His contempt ior soldiers in 
regular uniform was that of the peacock for the 
drab hen; of the demi-mondaine for the scrub- 
woman. He was wonderful and ridiculous to me 
in the same way as Kaiser Wilhelm U in golden 
helmet, haranguing the Death's Head Hussars. 

His company of a hundred followers were 
dressed as fantastically as he, though not so 
richly and elaborately. That would never do. 
Wasn't he chief I Napoleon did not allow others 
to wear a hat like his or the Kaiser allow a pri- 
vate to wear a golden helmet. 

After Dumlos was seated and had a drink, he 
wiped his mustache with a kerchief of a flaring 
red pattern, and then shook it out for all to see. 
Beplacing it in his belt, he still left enough of it 
visible to satisfy his sense of heroic display. 

^* Dumlos/' I asked through the interpreter, 
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fitting my language to his understanding, **do 
not hold me in suspense, as these gossip-mongers 
and town intriguers do. Tell me! Did the per- 
fect editor betray met Is there to be no wart 
I feel that I am in the presence of one who 
knows. ' * 

Dumlos stroked his moustache with the ges- 
ture of thoughtfulness which becomes martial 
leaders who are about to deliver themselves. 
This was delightful; but I should really have 
been disappointed if he had not struck his chest 
a resounding blow. He struck it. 

**I will make war!" he said; and I strive not 
to exaggerate his imagery. * * No longer shall we 
wait on the faint-hearted shepherd while the 
wolves gather. I know the Turk. It is the Turk 
who fears Dumlos, not Dumlos who fears the 
Turk. I will kill a hundred Turks, no less — 
perhaps more. It depends on how many we must 
kill before all Macedonia is ours. Every man of 
my men will kill ten Turks. There are many 
other bands, though no band like mine. Yet the 
other leaders can each kill fifty Turks, and their 
men each five or six, some seven. We shall kill 
ten thousand Turks. There will be no houris for 
them in heaven." 

**Good propaganda," put in the Soldier 'of 
Fortune. *^ Shrewd appeal to racial weakness. 
No Turk is going to risk his life to go to a wife- 
less paradise." 
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**We know the mountain trails/^ continued 
Dumlos. * * From our fastnesses we shall descend 
to raid the sheep in the fold. Will you go with 
me to tell the people of foreign lands how the 
Greeks fight? But do not come if you fear the 
sight of blood. The fields will be red with Turkish 
blood. We shall give no quarter. We ask for 
none. Death, but no surrender!'^ 

Could youth refuse the invitation to such a 
dance 1 

3 

*'I'll not be going,*' said the Soldier of For- 
tune. * ' The adventure is obvious, and lacks tech- 
nical interest. The commissariat will be poor. 
Yes, the more wars I see, the more particular I 
become. Aging bones and fossilizing brain, aco- 
lyte! But you go. You'll find the elements of 
old there — ^translate them and you have the eter- 
nal elements of war.'' 

He paused, as if his thoughts were travelling 
too far afield and too rapidly for expression. 

**0f course, this lot are in for a thorough lick- 
ing," he resumed. ** They '11 all melt away as the 
wild tribes did before Caesar's trained legions. 
I'd return, if I were you, as soon as they are 
across the frontier and encounter opposition ; not 
only for your own comfort, but lest you miss the 
play itself, which will be very short. Yes, I think 
this is the incident that will bring on the war. 
Who knows? Who knows anything!" 
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I wish I could give the quizzical, pondering, 
velvety quality of that rising inflection. 

* * Who knows ? Perhaps some day our brigand 
friend will have his bold phrases blazoned on a 
nation's heart for the emulation of youth in fu- 
ture wars. Bigger fools than he have had that 
honor. Perhaps he will have statues raised to 
him, and bankers will sit at the unveiling, and 
orators will glorify his career. Who can tell 
what will happen in the gamble of war?'* 

**Will you come, toof I asked the Deputy. 

**0h, that I might!" he declared, one hand on 
his heart and the other a threatening fist shaken 
at the Turkish hosts. **I'd rather have one shot 
at the vile enemy than be Prime Minister of 
Greece. Oh, I should like to wade — ^to wade, I 
tell you, for I am a man who chooses his words 
carefully and means every word he says — ^to wade 
in Turkish blood. Alas for my misfortune!'* 

He bent over the table and gestured for the 
others to do the same; then whispered confiden- 
tially : 

**Few know the responsibility of my position, 
and how I am depended upon in high quarters 
which I may not mention in this town honey- 
combed by Turkish spies. The secret and pow- 
erful agencies with which I am associated have 
begged me to be always in call.'' 

** ^Your wisdom is precious,' they said. 'Take 
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care I The flame of your patriotism will over- 
whelm you if you start for the front — and you 
will keep on, forgetting all else.* 

**How weU they know me! So IVe given my 
word to keep away from the front, for I know 
that if I went there my fighting blood would make 
me break my word — and I am a man of my word.'* 

Now he put his hand on the brigand's shoulder 
and struck the proper attitude for his cUmox, 
while the Soldier of Fortune again drummed the 
table softly. 

**But you, Dumlos, you are a free man. Oh, 
how I envy you ! Give no quarter ! Kill the ver- 
min I You shall have more embroidered waist- 
coats and medals. Glory and fortune shall be 
yours. The heart of Greece throbs for you, our 
hero. We shall back you to the last drachma and 
the last ounce of our strength.'* 

**Yes, yes,'* mused tha Soldier of Fortune. 
**You will organize victory in the rear!*' 

The chief of all the bands was an older brigand, 
who said that he would kill a thousand Turks. 
War was simple to these men-children. They 
were not bothered by that word impedimenta, 
whose meaning I first appreciated in reading 
Caesar's Gallic Wars. Each had a rifle and two 
hundred rounds of ammunition and a loaf of 
bread ; for meat they would depend upon robbing 
the shepherds, as they did in civil life. 
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As they neither washed before meals nor used 
finger bowls afterward, the excessive hospitaUty 
with which mine host's thumb dug out that brig- 
and delicacy, the eye, from a lamb roasted on 
a spit, might be repulsive to discriminative taste. 
When I took a bath in a mountain stream fed 
by melting snow, they gathered round me in 
kindly warnings against my folly. Possibly they 
thought I was mistaking the object of this homi- 
cidal expedition as suicidal. 

Why is it tfcat romance is associated with dirt 
and war with filth? They were a most romantic 
lot, bringing to life for me, as they wound in 
and out the mountain trails, the disorderly horde 
that Xerxes must have led. Around their camp- 
fires and on the march they kept up their boast- 
ing of their forthcoming prowess with a naivete 
which was far more attractive than latter-day 
propaganda, which had the same object of whip- 
ping up the fighting spirit. Did they take them- 
selves seriously or not, I wondered, as I have 
often wondered about generals who promised cer- 
tain victory: and have been convinced that they 
did take themselves very seriously, which made 
them the more amazing to me, and also less repre- 
hensible, as it freed them from the aspersion of 
hypocrisy. 

As we approached the frontier, I heard shots 
to the right and left and to the rear, and occa- 
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sionally some absentee would reappear in the 
path, saying, **I killed one!** — ^the number in- 
creasing to two, three, and four victims as rivalry 
developed. No one disputed the count: that 
might have brought on a real casualty. Thus 
may the history of heavy slau^ter have been 
recorded in Egyptian tombs or sung by primitive 
bards: not to mention the ** terrible losses,'* al- 
ways **much heavier than ours,'* which the gen- 
erals of our own time always inflict on the enemy. 
The bards could not well do otherwise. They 
were in the hands of the generals ; and so were 
the censors in the late war. 

When there was proof that some of the band 
were really across the frontier, and that their 
overwhelming numbers had killed a Turkish cor- 
poral and three men on guard, I recognized this 
as the *' incident*' which would bring on the war. 
The Turks had their casus belli before the court 
of the Powers. Armies may bait each other for 
a long time before one loses its temper aad strikes 
first ; but one always does, as our Soldier of For- 
tune said. It's so important, too — ^which strikes 
first — ^for diplomatic purposes. Though it may 
be a subject of historical dispute, for popular 
purposes it is invariably the enemy who strikes 
first. The German soldiers believed to the last 
that France had begun the World War by the 
invasion of Germany. 
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4 

Good-bye to Dtunlos! Swift riding back to 
Larissa, which had received the news of the 
declaration of war! The rumor-mongers were 
screaming and waving flags ; waiters were on the 
run with drinks. Our Deputy had mounted a 
table, his corpulency trembling like jelly as he 
harangued heaven and earth. 

**I was waiting for you/* said the Soldier of 
Fortune. **It's the high point of the fever. 
Everybody's quite drunk, as you can see for your- 
self. The sobering process will begin with the 
first news from the front. The Turks will make 
short work of going through the pass, which the 
Greeks ought easily to defend but won't, and by 
tomorrow they should be debouching and in con- 
tact with our main army.'' 

There he seemed to be looking through me 
in a way which I felt so intensely that the square 
might have been silent and occupied only by him 
and me, so far as I was conscious of the noise 
around us. I had a sense that he was consid- 
ering my worthiness to be the exponent of some 
purpose he had in mind. Shall I forget that mo- 
ment? It had an influence in my life. Some- 
times I have thought that it projected his career 
into mine, thus prolonging his. 

**So be it, if you wish," he concluded. ** We'll 
rest our horses tonight and ride out together at 
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daybreak, so that you will have your baptism of 
fire under proper auspices.'' 

**Yes, Master,'' I replied, a little frightened 
whither the peculiar light in his eyes would lead 
me, but having through that light all the thrills 
that the haranguing Deputy aimed to give his 
hearers. 

**I'll get a mule or wagon to carry our prov- 
ender," he went on. **We'll sleep on the ground 
in sight of Olympus. And you have two horses, 
haven't you? Keep one fresh and in hiding. 
When the smash comes, you'll have him fresh 
to ride away, ahead of all your rivals — ^yoimg 
Archibald Forbes. No, I'd not have you emulate 
Forbes. He was only a galloper. The best of 
the kidney perhaps was Russell of the Crimea. 
He could see beyond the end of his nose. Bull 
Bun Russell Americans called him in their Civil 
War. They did not like him because he told 
the truth. Have you ever read his *My Diary 
Morth and South'?" 

I was proud to say that I had. 

** Really, when Americans read that instead of 
the latest effusion of a British visitor who rides 
about in your Pullmans, I shall believe there is 
something in the Utopian dream of world peace. 
Mixed with reason it is excellent, if you would 
stop the kind of hubbub now going on in this 
square. You reporters of war should be the real 
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missionaries of world peace. So learn war—* 
learn war from war! World peace f 

He paused in one of his silences, which were 
so enticingly eloquent; then nodded toward the 
booming Deputy and the mouthing crowds. 

* * By the way — ^not to offend your youthful chau- 
vinism, which must consider your own country 
an exception — ^you'll find this sort of thing de- 
scribed by Russell's diary when your civil war 
fever was high. Erckmann-Chatrian describes it 
well, too, in Napoleonic days. Have you read 
Erckmann-Chatrian t ' * 

**Yes, Master.'' 

** Really, I must say you have been trying to 
relieve that ignorance of the past which is the 
best friend of the war spirit. However, you will 
want to mix in this mess and absorb the war paint 
of all this local color about us. It rather sickens 
me. I'll take a walk in the country and smoke 
the pipe of reflection. Remember to keep your 
horse in hiding — or you may not get your local 
color* to market in time. I'll be quartermaster. 
We'll have a bully day tomorrow." 

5 

Of all my rides forth to see battle, this is the 
freshest in my mind. Of aU the days when I have 
felt battle 's hot breath as I looked in at the open 
furnace door, this holds the most distinct impres- 
sions. The sound of the guns grew nearer; we 
met the first groups of wounded. 
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'^Yoxi see that they all look relieved and happy 
except the seriously wounded,'' said the Soldier 
of Fortune. * * They are safe out of it ; their scars 
will be documentary proof of their heroism to 
point their veteran tales. I have mine," he said, 
touching his brow. **It saves a lot of explana- 
tion. It enables me to avoid fire if I choose with- 
out being misunderstood. But I get no credit 
for the scars hidden by my clothes. The primi- 
tive warriors who wore only breechclouts had the 
advantage. The more clothes we have to wear, 
covering our wounds, the less credit we heroes 
receive. So I pose a little before you. Indeed, 
that's the reason I brought you along. I can 
put on as many lugs as I please to show you what 
a devil of a fellow I am." 

**I like your p6sing," I remarked. 

**Yes, I saw you did," he responded. **And 
that man there. He's seriously hit. He's suf- 
fering — and wondering if he is not going to die. 
If he dies, though he has a worse wound than 
the others, he will never be able to pose or tell 
how brave he was. So he does not look happy. 
And that one is dying, — ^his face is blank al- 
ready. He does not know what, is going on in 
this world or the next one yet." 

Then he asked suddenly: **What are you 
thinking?" 

**That I would not like to be that dying man, 
or that dangerously wounded one," I rep^ed. 
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**H-m-m!'' Don't you think you had better 
go back? Then you may be sure that you will 
not be like them.'' 

**I — I couldn't go back," I said. 

'^Couldn't! that's the wordl" 

**But I wouldn't mind being one of those lightly 
wounded, say, with a hole through the arm " 

** Below the wristband " 

**0h, the forearm would do. When I rolled 
up my sleeves to play tennis, the scar would show. 
And I think that would be more genteel than to 
have it show all the time." 

* * Excellent ! You please me. But if you knew 
that you were going to get it like that badly 
mauled one, would you find an excuse for going 
back?" 

**I would," I replied. **I should say that a 
badly wounded correspondent was of no service 
to a perfect editor. And accordingly, like the 
forensic Deputy, I should organize victory in the 
rear. ' ' 

** There you have it. It's the gamble; it's th,e 
hazard, whose spell draws men on — ^that, and 
your *I couldn't go back.' The hazard makes 
the light wound worth while. Others have to die 
in order that those who live may vaunt their 
scars. ' ' 

Every hoofbeat was bringing us nearer the 
field. Stray shrapnel were bursting overhead, a 
fact of which I was painfully conscious and of 
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which he seemed utterly nnconsciotis as he con- 
tinued to submit the novitiate to his catechism. 

**And do you have a peculiar sort of feeling, 
as if your backbone was running down into your 
boots?'' 

**Yes, Master/' 

**So do I, — always. I'm always frightened — 
but I couldn't go back. No I" He laughed at 
himself. * * Not when I have been posing as such 
a devil of a fellow before you and you are still 
with me. Soon we'll reach the point where we 
couldn't go back if we knew that we should be 
killed — and it's that feeling that makes and un- 
makes nations, and rules this miserable world. 
Deputies exalt it; generals instil it." 

This banter was like a surface ripple of the 
lines of experience mapping his face, which one 
might study as a chart overlaid with the pencil- 
lings of his Voyages, adventures, and battles. It 
revealed the nxraiber of his years and their teach- 
ing better than his lean and supple body, which, 
in Spartan self-denial, he had kept clean and 
sound. 

**Now we'll dismount and visit the gunners 
first," he said. 

Our glances meeting as we swung down from 
our saddles, I noted in his eyes a joyous eagerness 
which seemed to draw my own personality into 
fellowship with his mood. 
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"Yes, Master," I said, striving to hold play- 
ftdly to my part as a disciple. 

6 

Under the spell of that fellowship I was hardly 
conscious I was under fire as we watched the gun- 
ners at work, until a shell burst fairly in the bat- 
tery. Then I was staring at something grey and 
streaked with red, oozing from the head of a sol- 
dier who had been struck down beside me : some- 
thing which a second before had been the deli- 
cate organ of human thought. That spot of grey 
was all I could see for I know not how long. It 
seemed to be many minutes. Probably it. was 
only the time a flash of lightning occupies. All 
my faculties were temporarily benumbed. I had 
the instinct to run away — ^but I could not run. 

My first vague thought was that I had had my 
baptism of fire. I had seen a man killed. What 
was the Soldier of Fortune doing! Whatever he 
was doing I should do, for this would be the 
right thing. As my eyesight, which seemed as 
numb as my mind, recovered its power, I saw 
that he was tearing away the clothing from a 
shoulder, whose white skin was streaked with 
blood. 

** Chance shot!'' he was saying. **No danger, 
now. This battery may consider itself safe for 
the rest of the day." 

If there had been a second wounded man, I 
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shonld have followed example by trying to dress 
his wounds. When the Soldier of Fortune had 
finished applying the bandage, he wiped the 
blood from his hands with his handkerchief, as 
unconcernedly as if it had been water from the 
wash-basin. 

^*What do you say to seeing the firing line 
nowf he said. 

**Yes, please,'' I said, thinking that this was 
the thing to say, and wondering if there had 
been a quaver in my voice. I did not want him 
to think that I was really afraid ; or allow myself 
to ^realize that I was. Where he said to go, I 
was going. I was his army for him to lead. 

He was a shrewd fencer with death, defiant of 
death, enjoying his skill in outwitting death, as 
he hugged the cover of a ridge and, ducking, ran 
through danger zones. I felt increased confi- 
dence in him with every step. Bullets sang past 
our ears and whipped up spits of dust at our 
feet. 

^*It takes a thousand to kill a man," he said. 
^*YouVe heard hardly a dozen yet." 

So we came to the line of reserves stretched 
across an open field. They had been having their 
slow baptism in a sprinkle of scattering fire. They 
had not yet fired a shot themselves ; they had had 
entirely a passive part. Their faces were pallid, 
their eyes glazed in apprehension. At intervals 
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they swallowed, or moistened their parched lips. 
Thus I saw them in passing, inanimate lumps 
of humanity. 

The sight of them had been more significant 
to the Soldier of Fortune than to me. He spoke 
his thoughts as we passed on to the streak of 
blue ahead, where more inanimate lumps formed 
the front line. For the first time I heard him 
swear. His oaths sounded like the tearing of 
cloth. Evidently he reserved his profanity for 
occasions when high emphasis was requisite. 

* * You notice that the war fever is already abat- 
ing. Poor peasant children ! Poor pawns ! Mon- 
keys like that greasy Deputy intoxicate them with 
cheap oratory. Damn his little crooked soul in 
his fat and filthy body ! He 's the kind that ought 
to be sent in first. Give him what he provides 
for others. Once I took one like him by the serufif 
of the neck and kicked him into a charge. Oh, 
the glee of it I 

He laughed at the memory of it — ^the laugh of 
infernal justice. 

**Poor deluded peasant children! Push them 
in and let them die, when all they need is some- 
body capable of leading them. Blithering jack- 
ass generalship! OflScers who don^t know their 
business ! If you are going to play this game of 
public murder, play it properly. Untrained men 
in their first battle are led up here under fire, 
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and given nothing to do but think nnder fire — 



think of home and mother, think how thirsty and 
hungry they are. Talk about the mobile offensive- 
defensive ! My God ! Can 't anybody see that you 
must keep these fellows* minds off being killed, 
and put them on killing? Your Grant knew what 
to do with raw troops. Give 'em action I Blood 
'em! This army's beaten already. Defeat writ- 
ten in their faces. Of all the damned contempt- 
ible, brainless, spineless, sacrifice of innocents I" 

His every professional susceptibility as a 
fighter— not as a pacifist— was plainly writhing 
at the thought of such amateurishness. What 
followed was possible with such an army in the 
days when strangers werel allowed to wander 
about the field at will. 

**You lie down!" he said, as we came to the 
front line. The tone was that of command. He 
remained standing, scanning the field through his 
glasses. I shall not forget his pose. Soldiers 
were already looking up at him as if they felt 
a presence. He made a summoning gesture 
toward a major; the major, puzzled as his troops, 
came in magnetic response. 

** There's your trouble," said the Soldier of 
Fortune, pointing to a clump of trees, ^* Smoke 
'em out! Pass the word along! Turn loose all 
along the line into those trees, and you'll ^ee 
something cheerful." 
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Whrm the concentrated fire started the Tnrks 
in indecorous flight out of the woods, a glitter 
took the place of vacancy in the eyes of the peas- 
ant soldiers, and the spirit of battle drove fear 
from their hearts* A beatific smile played on 
the lips of the Soldier of Fortune: the smile 
of a father pleased with his children. 

''I like it I I like it— the salt of Ufel^' he ex- 
clairmui. **Yes, I enjoy showing you another 
poHc — how to make men fight. I planned only 
to look on in this war; but Vve changed my 
mind These infants need me. I'm already fond 
of them. I'll make them believe in themselves. 
We'll have a time together. So you go back — 
and the way you came, mind. Eemember about 
kooping a fresh horse!" 

**But you have not even a revolver — only a 
riding whip," I protested. 

''Oh, I don't know," he replied. ''These are 
my arms!" he added with a sweeping gesture 
toward the line. ' ' Splendid lot, my men-children, 
aren't they? And if I need a rifle, by that time 
there'll be one to spare." 

"Might I stay with you?" I asked, giving my 
courage a screw to keep it up to my desire. 

"No, off with you, you presuming amateur, 
you sight-seer — ^you'd be in the way. Haven't 
I already taught you enough of the rudiments 
to see that you would? I'll bring you back a 
bucketful of local color after the retreat. See 
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the whole I Think of the whole ! I belong here, 
not you. Fool that I am — ^f ool human race. Off 
with youl" 

7 

The fresh horse which I had kept in Larissa 
enabled me, as the Soldier of Fortune had fore- 
seen, to give the first news to the world of that 
pell-meU retreat, in which his battalion had dis- 
tinguished itself by its tenacious and desperate 
rearguard action. Having followed this incident, 
as he called it, to a close, he became a spectator 
again. He was sitting beside me on a gallery 
ridge on the day that the Greeks made their last 
stand with their backs to the heights of Domoko, 
which was a battle you could truly see. 

Far away on the Thessalian plain, where Csesar 
and Pompey had struggled for the mastery of 
the world, we saw moving red points appear out 
of the morning Inist. As the mist lifted, they 
became red rivers of fezes. The ascending sun 
glistened on their accoutrements, deepened the 
red of the rivers, outlined and plotted all the 
parts of an advancing army, wagon trains, gal- 
loping artillery, ambulances, and cavalry. On 
the red rivers flowed: rivers that were human 
beings ; rivers that broke into the dots of deploy- 
ing lines, drawing nearer to the Greek infantry 
which awaited the attack at the foot of the 
heights. 

It was the resplendent pageantry of war of 
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the days when uniforms of vivid color stood out 
against the background. The rifles were not re- 
peating; there were no machine guns. Tactics 
were those of the Franco-Prussian War: masses 
driving forward close in the rear of the deploy- 
ments. Black powder was being used. Little 
puflfs of smoke broke from the rifle mouths of 
the skirmishers as a signal that the battle had 
begun. As it became earnest, clouds of smoke 
hung over the infantry and billowed from the 
salvoes of the artillery. 

The splendor of the setting in the crystal air 
of Greece under the mesmeric skies of Greece; 
the majesty of the concerted movement of hosts 
of men in an ever-changing and developing pat- 
tern; the tidal wave of blue and red, rippling 
with the gleams of polished and sharpened steel, 
that lashed the breakwater at our feet with 
its thundering surf, held the vision in the aching 
thrall of strained effort, and left the mind, 
unthinking, in the grip of battle's suspense as 
to whether the breakwater would hold or yield. 

It was not my countrymen who were fighting: 
the affair was not my national concern, though 
my sympathies were all with the Greeks. As a 
guest who had become a partisan, I wanted vic- 
tory for our side, for the home team. I was pos- 
sessed by the wonder that all this should be hap- 
pening within my isight. The very speU of war's 
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glory was in my blood. I understood how men 
might dream of one day having part in such a 
spectacle, and afterward look back to it all their 
lives. The Soldier of Fortune's railing at the 
folly of war and the teachings of the books against 
war which I had read now had no place in my 
reflections. They were as yet narrative and lit- 
erary. I had not felt them as the acid of personal 
experience eating deep into my consciousness: 
for thus far the supreme adventure, as our 
wounded and dead were left behind, had not rid- 
den in the company of much horror. 

That spectacle more resembled Waterloo, 
which preceded it by eighty-odd years, than Ver- 
dun, which followed it by twenty. No youth of 
today may beguile his fancy with the hope that 
he will ever see such dramatic and resplendent 
warfare. It is as dead as the jousting of knights. 
I was never to see it again. 

*^ Turks coming on magnificently,*' my com- 
panion was saying. **Not supple, but sturdy; 
take their time, but don't give ground. All be- 
fore you from a chosen seat in the Coliseum. I 
never saw its equal on a single living canvas. 
They used to have gladiatorial shows where men 
were deliberately sent to kill one another for en- 
tertainment. Have we got beyond that? Down 
there men are being killed for our entertainment. 
We think this is all right, but that bullfights are 
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brutal. The BomanB thought their gladiatorial 
shows were all right. Perhaps some future eye 
will find this as wicked and brutalizing as the 
gladiatorial shows. Hello ! the Turks are falling 
back there. Too hot for theuL But they paid 
a price — ^lookl'* 

Now my view was focussed. A part of the 
Turkish charge had wavered as a pedestrian wa- 
vers before a hurricane, and finally had been 
blown back. Marking the wave limit lay a line 
of still, crumpled figures, blots on the green field. 
A glance had destroyed for me the glory of war. 

My imagination, which had pictured the clash 
of the Roman legions at Pharsalia, now wondered 
what the field looked like after that battle. Some 
historians mentioned terrible carnage, without 
going into the gruesonae details which would spoil 
the glory. What difference, indeed, between the 
passions in that arena at the foot of the ridge 
and those of two combatants in the Coliseum? Li 
either instance the only way to survive was to 
kill. These Greeks and Turks were in the very 
vise of war, toward which all the elements that 
make war, as I shall show later on, lead us as 
inevitably as the training of the gladiator brought 
him to the *' Thumbs up!^' or *' Thumbs down I*' 
of the arena. The Greeks in that part of the 
line could not leave the cover of their trenches 
at the foot of the ridge. They must hold back 
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the Turks, or, as they had been taught to believe, 
they would be massacred. The Turks must en- 
dure their fire or stop it by taking the trenches. 

*^The real test is coming on the right, I'm 
sure,*' said the Soldier of Fortune. ** These fel- 
lows are holding the center. The Turks will flank 
on the right." 

So that line of blots had been sent in as sac- 
rifice. They had had no chance of victory for 
themselves. I saw nothing but the blots now. 
I was thinking of the dead. They were only 
Turks to the Greeks, who were low-class Chris- 
tians to the Turks. For me they had suddenly 
become human beings. 

8 

I looked away from the battle to rest my be- 
numbed eyes. There, in a valley at my elbow, I 
saw an old Greek peasant bringing his flock out 
of the lengthening artillery fire of the Turks. The 
bursts of shells which passed over the ridges 
where the infantry were making their stand buf- 
feted his sheep this way and that, as catspaws of 
wind buffet falling leaves. After each burst he 
and his dog would round up the survivors again 
and urge tiiem on. 

I was now possessed by the hope that man and 
dog should succeed in their mission. Their vic- 
tory was more important to me, the spectator, 
than the victory of either army. Once the man 
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was knocked down, but he emerged from the dust 
of the explosion undisturbed, to take a wounded 
lamb and nestle it in one arm while the other was 
busy with his crook. 

In his woolskin coat and rawhide sandals, his 
leathery weatherworn face set, under its scrubby 
white beard in the definite deep wrinkles of a 
lifetime's watching in the hills, he must have 
been little different from the peasant who hus- 
banded his flock when Marathon was fought 
Surely that mongrel dog was not different from 
a dog of that day. To me he was a more glorious 
participant in the spectacle than the artillery 
horses who were bringing up guns on the plain, 
or the cavalry horses waiting for the charge. As 
the generals overlooked him, I mentioned him in 
dispatches myself. 

Who would have thought of decorating that 
peasant with the cross of bravery! Had his flock 
happened to be in the path of a hurrying battery, 
it would have been brushed aside like a tree limb 
overhanging a road. Yet he was the only one 
in that battle whom I saw exhibiting a truly patri- 
otic economic sense. He was conserving his coun- 
try's supply of mutton, and thus preparing to 
pay in taxes for the shells which were destroying 
his sheep. 

** Crowding in more Turks,*' murmured 'the 
Soldier of Fortune. ** Bound to keep the Greek 
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reserves held in front. Old Edhem Pasha does not 
mind such a little detail as losing lives. Same 
old Oriental fatalism applied to the Asiatic 
hordes, even as in Xerxes' day. Well, the thing 
now is to see that flanking movement. Shall we 
got'^ 

I was glad to go : to turn my back on the scene, 
for I was suffering new battle fear, bom of the 
horror of my own imagination. On the way we 
came up with the old shepherd, whose flock was 
presently out of danger and grazing, while he 
munched bread and olives. His dog lay at his 
feet, panting in well-earned rest; and the lamb 
which he had nestled in his arms lay beside the 
dog. The Soldier of Fortune bent over the lamb 
and found that its leg had been broken by a shrap- 
nel bullet. 

** We'll fix you up, my lambkin, so you'll grow 
into a big woolly sheep and make juicy legs of 
mutton for brigands to steal," said that senti- 
mentalist, his thought for the moment diverted 
from strategic maneuvers. 

As he took his first aid out of his haversack 
and broke off twigs for splints, the shepherd 
watched him with a mixture of suspicion and 
gratitude. I was still seeing the blots of the 
Turkish dead, still moodily following the train 
of thought which the sight of them had set in 
motion. 
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**Whyf Why is all thisr' I asked the shep- 
herd through our interpreter, as I pointed to the 
lamb and tiien to the roaring field of battle still 
within our vision. 

His eyelids drew together in a squint of shrewd 
inquisition under his contracted bushy eyebrows. 
What a strange pair we were ! Bandaging his 
wounded lamb and asking such a question ! Had 
we taken him for a spyf What cunning purpose 
must we have, we who were evidently prosperous 
men belonging to the battle, in asking him, the 
poor man, what this battle meant? He, too, was 
no fool ; he would be polite and truthful without 
committing himself too far. His answer might 
have been given by a shepherd of Leonidas ' time, 
out of the wisdom of his ancestors who had dwelt 
in the sight of Olympus. 

"The Persians!'* the shepherd of Leonidas' 
time would have said. 

*'The Turks!" said this i>easimt of the days 
when Danish Gteorge was on the throne of Greece. 

Then he added: "It's war I" — as he would 
have said: "It's a cloudburst!" There had 
always been cloudbursts and wars and there 
always would be cloudbursts and wars. 

"You ask whyt" put in the Soldier of Fortune. 
"Why does the sun move! I thought you would 
come to this stage: all honest men do. Why? 
Regard your friend Dumlos ! Begard the vulgar 
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Deputy I The first can get a group of fighters to- 
gether; the second has an oily tongue. Some 
'strong man'— hateful term— forms out of fel- 
lows who want to avoid honest toil a band of 
fighters. That was the nucleus of an army in 
the days when armies were begun. The army 
says to the fellows who work: 'Behold me, a 
hero I I am your romance. You pay for my keep, 
or I collect taxes with the sword. Be loyal to 
me, or I'll shame you before your neighbors and 
all the tribe. Would you be an ingratef Unless 
brave I protect poor you, the enemy will take 
your sheep and bum your house, rape your wife 
and daughter and massacre your babies.' 

''Meanwhile the enemy fighter is telling his 
people the same thing; they strike hands in the 
common interest of avoiding work and playing 
the hero. As for the Deputy, he's the lickspittle 
of kings and fighters and of the voters in a democ- 
racy, who preys on all the low passions in order 
to hear applause and win power. How can a 
poor simple mind like that of this peasant, who 
stands for the masses, understand the subtleties 
of the old, old game of which he is the buttl 

' ' Good Heavens ! How I am wasting breath on 
all the hoary arguments! I'll not go round and 
round in this circle, or I'll be up for assault on 
that Deputy if I meet him again. There you are, 
lambkin. Thank you for a chance to do the only 
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constructive thing I've done in this war. Now 
let's see about this flanking movement." 

9 

That peasant slept on a bed of straw ; he wore 
nothing that was not home made. Aside from 
apparel, his life was as simple as that of his 
flock. Perhaps he could read a few lines of print, 
though I doubt it. He had never sent a telegram ; 
never heard a telephone bell ring. He knew no 
more of modem medical science than a peasant 
of Barneses' time. Smallpox, typhoid, diphtheria, 
and pneumonia were to him as unavoidable as 
war and cloudbursts ; his answer to them was the 
survival of the fittest. 

In Athens in peace time they apologized for 
his ignorance and backwardness ; in war time they 
glorified him as a fighter. His kind formed the 
Ezvoni, the flower of the regular army, who had 
the faith that makes battle courage. Food and 
shelter and the care of his lambs: his life ever 
a struggle, as simple as daylight and darkness. 

It had never occurred to him that war, unlike 
the cloudburst, was subject to man's will; tiiat 
man makes war. Yet all around us are his bet- 
ters who share his views. They are products of 
colleges, who read their daily papers, books, and 
magazines. They will talk to you fluently about 
psycho-analysis. They welcome all the latest tri- 
umphs of man's mjistery of himself and of the 
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forces aroTind him. No fresh marvels in science 
surprise them. They are certain other triumphs 
will come. Aviation, wireless, prophylactics, se- 
rums, are only milestones on the march of prog- 
ress which they would continue. War has become 
absurd to their modem mind. They hate to pay 
taxes; they shrink at the thought of their sons 
being sent into war's shambles; yet they say that 
you cannot stop war. Wars always have been 
and always will be I 

I know why the old peasant held that view. 
Why should they? Whyf The questions runs 
down through the ages of suffering humanity. 
Whyf I have asked from dressing stations to 
headquarters, where generals played with human 
lives as chessmen. As a prospector struggles 
over mountains and fords streams looking for 
gold, so on marches and campaigns I have sought 
the answer. 

The day's end at Domoko saw us flanked as 
the Soldier of Fortune had foreseen. All night 
I kept a lockstep with the procession of army 
stragglers and terrified mothers, with babies and 
lambs in their arms and children clinging to their 
skirts, while they led donkeys festooned with 
primitive household belongings. Outcries in the 
darkness told of some robber, or straggler turned 
robber, exercising personally the force majeure 
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of belligerent states when he found something 
worth purloining in that miserable forced mardi 
of the victims and supporters of war. 

' ' This will teach them a lesson — to prepare for 
war,'* said a disgusted military attache. 

**Yes, that's the saving argument now,'' said 
the Soldier of Fortune. ''It's all the good we 
can draw out of a fiasco which was inevitable. A 
nation starts out saying that the only thing that 
can save its honor and manhood is to lick the 
other fellow; and after defeat it concludes that 
the very tonic it needed was a licking. No one 
must hint that the war was a mistake: that's un- 
patriotic. So let us say this will be the making 
of Greece as a military nation." 

' ' Oh, never I ' ' said the military attache. * ' Never 
a fighting nation— not these miserable Levantines 
— a mongrel lot. ' ' 

''I wonder I" said the Soldier of Fortune. ''Per- 
haps if you went back a few generations you'd find 
your own blood was rather mixed. As for fight- 
ing-any man wiU fight if yon give him the right 
training and the illusion of a cause for which 
he will die. These Greeks have not suffered heavy 
casualties. In fifteen or twenty years they will 
try again to free their nationals; for that gen- 
eration will want its baptism of fire, just as you 
wanted it, my boy." 

It happened to be just fifteen years later that 
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the new and better-trained Greek army won its 
victories in Thrace in the Balkoa wars. As I 
write, the Turkish army is hard pressed in Asia 
itself by a Greek army. It was not long ago that 
I heard a Greek oflScer say: 

"The sun of Greece is rising. Our ancient glory 
will return.'' 

"I hope so,'' I said. *'We should like you to 
have a modem Phidias, a modem Socrates, and 
schools of poets, historians, and dramatists as 
great in our day as the ancients in theirs." 

' * That comes with wealth and military power, ' ' 
he explained, enlightening my ignorance. ** Con- 
stantinople and all the eastern Mediterranean shall 
be ours. We shall become a great ruling race." 

How could I argue with himf He had two rows 
of medals on his breast, and I was in civilian 
attire. Surely Greece is a swelling nation. 

11 

In the small hours of the morning, when the 
babies ' cries were most pitiful, the weary mothers 
were calling to God for mercy, the keen air set 
hunger to gnawing as the steps of the cavalcade 
dragged and the faltering were thrust aside, I 
heard the Soldier of Fortune swearing again — 
musing, laughing, satirical, pondering, bitter 
oaths — ^while he nestled a skinny peasant child on 
the pommel of his saddle. 

**0f course, you would not want to be saved, 
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when you grow up, from enduring what your 
mother is enduring ! * ' he said to the child. * * Then 
you'd be no patriot. You'd never have any ad- 
venture or excitement, or taste the salt of life. 
Why shouldn't I drop you head first to the ground 
and let you be trampled under, and have the 
agony over now, by Malthus ! No, I 'd rather kill 
the Deputy. You have as much wisdom about it 
all as he has, and you do not know your letters yet. 
Better not learn them — ^you'll get more out of the 
adventure by remaining ignorant." 

Was he as attractive in this mood as he was 
taking command of the battalion! He asked the 
question himself. 

*' Humanity wouldn't say so," I admitted. 

''Just grousing — ^no true patriot. If I hadn't 
my scar to show I had fought, I'd be called a 
coward perhaps. There you have it — ^the infernal 
spell of war that glorifies the man who leads a 
charge, but not the man who prevents war. But 
I'm going to have my say tonight." 

He analyzed war in merciless abstractions ; his 
illustrations in the concrete played back and forth 
from Cain to CaBsar and from Caesar to von 
Moltke, until he seemed to personify all the his- 
tory of war. From Plevna onward he spoke out 
of observation. In so far as I disagreed with his 
momentary hopeless view of hopeless humanity, I 
think I gratified the object of his tirade. His 
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cynicism would repel me toward idealism; and 
such is my purpose in repeating his talk to the 
reader. 

*'If you should see as much in the next twenty 
years as I have in the last/* he went on, *' you'd 
be as wise as I about it all, and no wiser than any 
one of this driven crowd — ^yes, of human beings. 
So they are, human beings, the most intelligent 
of the animals. That's because they kill their 
own kind and other animals do not, because they 
can afford to kill for pastime while the other 
animals kill for meat/' 

He was eloquent out of experience, out of 
knowledge. Words came rushing to his tongue's 
end in a press as thick as the gorge of men and 
animals on that road. 

'^You're hungry," he said, at last, to the child, 
as the first shafts of dawn illumined the wan and 
puzzled face resting against his arm. '* No milk 
or bread! But there, there — ^think of the pretty 
fireworks we had yesterday, and you'll see more 
just as soon as Greece can afford them." 

' * A little mad, isn 't he f " whispered the military 
attache to me. 

The Soldier of Fortune answered the question. 

** Quite!" he agreed. '* Everybody else is sane. 
I must be like the others. Watch me effect a quick 
cure. Hurrah for war! It is the test of moral 
character ! It arouses the nobility of peoples ! It 
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protects the rights of nations! Long live our 
heroes ! There, now you see I am quite sane — ^I 
agree with the general view/' 

All the motley horror of the procession — ^the 
dumb beast-driven helplessness in human eyes — 
which had been hidden in the darkness, grew dis- 
tinct in the light of dawn which also revealed 
scattered units of flight striking free from the 
road over the rougher ground of ridge and valley ; 
and among these I saw the old peasant still driv- 
ing his sheep. He had lost more of them, or they 
had been stolen, but he was husbanding the re- 
mainder methodically as he carried his wounded 
lamb, and the dog was still a good soldier on 
guard. If his grandson has gone to a good school, 
wears machine-woven clothes, reads the news- 
papers, and sleeps on a mattress, then he is told 
that Greek victories have made these things pos- 
sible for him, and he will protect them and escape 
the misfortunes of his grandfather by preparing 
for war. 

I was so engrossed in watching the shepherd 
that I did not notice a figure coming toward me 
from the wayside until he put his hand on my 
arm, and I looked down into the amiable face of 
Dumlos, the Boadbilian brigand His tassels were 
gone from cap and shoes; his gold-embroidered 
waistcoat was tarnished ; and he had only a single 
follower. Yet he was elate. 
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'*Well, did you kill your hnndred Turks, and 
each of your men kill ten f ' ' I asked him. 

'*I keep my word. Dumlos always keeps his 
word,'* he replied. **I killed more than two hun- 
dred myself, and not one of my men killed less 
than ten — some killed as many as fifty. * * 

** There, young Xenophon," said the Soldier of 
Fortune. ** There's history of the old school for 
you — already written.*' 

'^Then why do we go in this direction in such 
a hurry f I continued to Dumlos. 

He was unabashed. His imagery retained the 
classic flavor of his fabled land. 

* * You open your hand and catch the rain drops 
— ^that does not hold the storm. The trouble was 
that there were tens of millions of Turks.'* 

This implied that the Turks had falsified their 
census figures to fool the enemy, as the Germans 
were recently accused of doing. 

Dumlos had given the old excuse for defeat in 
the land where the ancient Greeks counted the 
Persians by hordes. We heard it frequently in the 
communiques from both sides in the late war. It 
is a valid excuse. I mention it at this time to 
show that there is nothing new in the way of war 
excuses. 

* ' The pickings were good along the road in the 
night," he remarked. Evidently he had returned 
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to his civil occupation. He was one of the first 
war profiteers that I met. 

12 

Once I had had a meal of curdled milk in the 
little town of Lamia. The Soldier of Fortune and 
I had eaten nothing for twenty-four hours. At 
intervals during the night I had mentioned to him 
the significant relation of the two facts. Now the 
roofs of Lamia were in sight. 

** Think of thatl Curdled milkl'' he said to 
the child on his pommel, who did not understand 
a word he said. ''We may feast, and get enough 
strength to carry on the war to the bitter end. ' * 

The Deputy was sitting in front of the single 
restaurant in Lamia. He had come away .from 
the front early to avoid the rush, as statesmen 
usually do, his flight being facilitated by a car- 
riage as that of statesmen usually is, when they 
have done their part by encouraging the boys to 
*'eat *em alive.'' Moreover, he had consumed 
the last of the curdled milk, which has left me 
with a certain prejudice to this day against visit- 
ing politicians at the front. 

' * Oh, if we had only prepared 1 ' ' he exclaimed, 
ever able to turn on the spigot of oratory. '*What 
a burden on the conscience of our pacificists! 
How my heart bleeds for our brave boys who 
fought without arms one against ten, and for their 
widows and sweethearts at the mercy of the 
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ravaging assassin. Thank God, IVe always stood 
for a strong army. I think that we shall have 
peace, don't youf Here his tone lowered to a 
wistful note. * ' Certainly before the Turks reach 
Boeotia. Don't youT' 

** Where is your homef asked tiie Soldier of 
Fortune. 

''Er— why, Boeotia.'' 

*'Is this your carriage!" 

**Yes." 

''I'm sorry to take it," said the Soldier of For- 
tune, ' ' for this child and the mother and the other 
children. ' ' 

''But," protested the Deputy, "I've important 
business in Athens. I must hold my constitutency 
steady in this crisis. Much depends upon me. — 
Alas, the heavy burdens I bear ! But I bear them 
cheerfully for Greece." 

In face of his vociferations the Soldier of 
Fortune had already dismounted, placed his pas- 
senger in the seat, and summoned the footsore 
mother and the other children. 

"This is stealing. There is a law. I'll — " per- 
sisted the Deputy. 

"Yes, I know," said the Soldier of Fortune, 
gripping his coat collar to hold him back, ' ' the law 
of war, which I apply in the midst of war's tumult 
when civil authority ceases. Perhaps you used it 
to get the carriage in the first place. I refer you 
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to Judge Dumlos. He gave me an injtinction. — 
But think,'* he went on, ''of the speech to yonr 
constitutency ! Think not only how your heart 
bled for the refugees, but how you gave them 
your carriage 1'' 

The Deputy brightened. He asked the peasant 
mother a question. 

' ' She *s not from Boeotia 1 " he said resentfully, 
after he heard her answer. 

*'0h, but your fellow-Greeks! Think of that 
appeal — nationalism. 'All are Greeks,* I hear 
you saying; 'I was in the thick of it, I saw the 
suffering which unpreparedness had caused. Oh 
my countrymen, I saw the starving women and 
children, white-faced and trembling in fear of 
massacre. Should I ride f No ! I gave them my 
carriage. I walked.* — ^Why, I can only faintly 
suggest. Think what an orator like you could do 
with this theme. * * 

The Deputy attempted an understanding grin. 

"But when do I get my carriage back?** he 
asked. 

"Why, you*ve had it a long time. There are 
so many refugees that we may have to wait for 
another war before it is your turn again. * * 

The Soldier of Fortune on one side and I on 
the other as outriders of that carriage overflow- 
ing with refugee mother and children and thieir 
household articles, while the family donkey trot- 
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ted behind, we left that Deputy standing in the 
square, the procession of retreat flowing past him. 
I was not worrying about his prospects. I knew 
that his gifted tongue and his capacity for or- 
ganizing victory in the rear would soon requisi- 
tion another carriage, which he would conviac- 
ingly show was for the service of the state and 
the one way to enable him to hasten the arrange- 
ments, which he would declare he alone was ca- 
pable of making, for food and shelter for all those 
helpless refugees. 

As we came in sight of the roadstead of Ther- 
mopylae, I saw my dispatch boat at anchor. I 
speeded ahead to signal her that I was waiting to 
come on board. Riding back for a parting word 
with the Soldier of Fortune, I found that he had 
stopped the carriage before a group of tents, and 
he and a trim and sturdy German nurse, as they 
babbled German together, were feeding his con- 
voy of refugees. Here was a perfect German hos- 
pital unit, rows of white cots with spotless sheets, 
cabinets of medical stores, and an operating-room 
where a guttural-voiced unsentimental surgeon 
was working over a wounded Greek on the table. 

**Now you have it! Light in the surrounding 
darkness I Consider this in contrast to what we 
have seen!" exclaimed the Soldier of Fortune, 
again off at a gallop on an enthusiasm, this time 
in admiration of efficiency. ' ' What if these people 
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went to wart Order — prevision— discipline — the 
machinery of war-civUization. Yet these Ger- 
mans — '^ he looked across the stretch of war to 
the Thermopylae heights — **were more primitive 
than Dumlos, wild and disgusting tribesmen in 
skins, when the Spartans made their stand at the 
pass and brought home their own estimate of the 
numbers of the enemy, and wrote their own his- 
tory unhampered by the embarrassing presence 
of you correspondents to audit their accounts. 
That's over two thousand years ago — a short time 
in the history of the human race, which, the scien- 
tists tell us, has been blundering along many more 
hundreds of thousands of years since it began to 
walk upright than we had guessed/* 

13 

From the German surgeon I learned that the 
Powers had intervened. The war was over, hav- 
ing lasted only thirty days. It had been a bridge 
between the black-powder era and the smokeless- 
powder era. Fought in a land of buried civiliza- 
tions, which looked across the wine-dark jSgean 
to the ruins of Babylon and to the cradle of 
humanity, and across the Mediterranean to the 
Pyramids, it had given me the bax^kground of 
ancient war for my future war experience. 

Its swiftly run gamut from the **0n to Vic- 
tory!** plaudits to the bitterness of defeat had 
given dramatic contrast to all the elemental emo- 
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tions of war and the making of wars, which are 
always with us, and the more insidious if they 
are disguised by a higher organization in arms 
or civil life. Those refugees in the pass were 
like all refugees I have seen, reduced to the com- 
mon level all human beings find when helpless fear 
and the pangs of hunger possess them in the flight 
from their homes. Men-children the Soldier of 
Fortune called the peasants in uniform whom he 
mesmerized by his personality. Men-children 
soldiers have always seemed to me, and I one of 
them, whether ill armed, ill led and untrained, 
or the pawns of a Prussian military machine. . . . 

**The driver of this carriage tells me that it 
does not belong to the Deputy, after all, ' ' said the 
Soldier of Fortune, **but to a man in Lamia. So 
I'll return it to him and look over the battered 
army at leisure as I take a few more notes. Al- 
ways taking notes — ^but what do I make of it? 
The more notes I take, the more hopeless the task 
of expressing myself. The forest for the trees ! * ' 

He walked with me to the shore. There I felt 
warmth that flattered me, flowing from the pro- 
longed grasp of his lean hand. 

**If you ever come to Galway,'* he said, **I'd 
like to see you. IVe a little place there where 
I grow chickens and pigs. Each time I return I 
swear I'll never go near another war. From the 
chickens I learn content, and from the pigs wis- 
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dom. Or is it the other way around f I'll talk 
it over with the pigs aad the chickens on my re- 
turn. Good luck ! ' ' 

He had withdrawn his hand as if to go; then 
stopped in one of his pauses as he looked away 
from me in seeming detachment. I imagined that 
a countless procession of the incidents of his 
wanderings was passing before his eyes, and all 
the actors in them were merely symbolizing a set 
of classified emotions whose explanation he vainly 
sought. 

*' Meanwhile, remember that Thermopylae was 
fought only two thousand years ago,'' he said. 
**That was only day before yesterday in human 
history; and only yesterday Caesar went forth 
to Gaul, and yesterday afternoon the Crusaders 
brawled with the Turks, and toward evening the 
Medici made Florence glorious. What changes 
I have seen in my twenty years of campaigning! 
You may see more in your next twenty. We are 
in a position today to move farther in a year than 
we have moved in five centuries, if we choose. 
Good-bye. Be a true disciple if you see more 
wars, or I shall have posed before you and ha- 
rangued you in vain. ' ' 

It did happen, as it pleased his vagarious fancy 
of the moment to desire, that I was to lengthen 
out his experience in my own, in answer to the 
call of the study of the supreme drama at close 
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quarters rather than the thrill of the supreme ad- 
venture. The winds of chance favored me in 
bringing my argosy home. As I cannot be yonng 
now, I am glad that I was young in the nineties 
and not in the sixties, and that I am living today 
when I can have as proper a perspective of the 
nineties as the youngsters of today, and as I too, 
shall soon have of the Great War : a thought which 
was responsible for my philosophical as well as 
physical relief when the last shell that burst near 
me in the Argonne was gracious enough not to 
include me in the casualty list. 

There were more men engaged at Domoko, that 
little amateurish battle for its time, isolated on 
the outskirts of Europe's armed camps, than at 
Pharsalia, where a day's action settled for centu- 
ries that mastery of the world which was re- 
cently fought for again in an action covering 
four years by armies five hundred times 
the size of Ctesar's or Pompey's. From Domoko 
to the Mame humanity, in the war sense, 
has traveled farther than from Pharsalia to Do- 
moko. My experience of these seventeen years 
has its place in showing the development and the 
trend of forces and influences which provide the 
way for mastering, and compel us to master, the 
elemental emotions that cause war, if humanity 
would survive. Until we master them we can- 
not stop war. We cannot master them unless we 
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strip onr minds clean of illusions and understand 
these influences and forces and how to apply them 
to the individual when he thinks of the mass 
interest. 




n 
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Two years later I was seeing refugees flying from 
my own countrymen in the Filipino rebellion. 
Columns of smoke on the horizon marked the 
progress of our advance. A wanton or careless 
soldier had only to apply a match to a dry thatched 
wall of a single hut, and soon an whole village was 
in flames. An inexpressible pity stirred me, as I 
sought the shade of a mango tree from the burn- 
ing sun to write a dispatch on the success of the 
day. 

A body of brown-skinned prisoners, who were 
filing past, marched as in a dream, their senses 
still numbed by the inexplicable ferocity and pre- 
cision of the white man's attack which had over- 
whelmed them. Nearby, dismal figures poked about 
the smouldering ashes of their homes. One of 
these, a bent, elderly man, with an unmistakable 
dignity which separated him from his fellows, 
came in the direction of the tree. When he saw 
that I was under it, he regarded me doubtfully 
and started to pass around me. 

**Was your home burned!" I asked him. 

**Yes, senor.'* 

55 
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**Yoti are tired and I am tired. Sit down and 
let's talk about it,'' I said. 

**BTit you are an American and I am a Fili- 
pino," he rejoined 

**And both are human beings." 
. * * Senor, you are polite. ' ' 

He complied less in answer to my invitation, 
I thought, than to that of the shade. As all com- 
batant and non-combatant Americans had been 
told to do everything they could to reassure the 
natives of our good intentions, I sought to con- 
vey to him our national purpose in this sweep 
of our soldiery over his land which President 
McKinley had called ** benevolent assimilation." 
Have you forgotten that phrase T In '99 it was as 
common as *'the big stick" or **too proud to 
fight" in later periods. 

**We are here to help you — ^to bring order and 
progress, ' ' I began. 

He looked at me measuredly for an instant in 
the silence of hesitancy ; but he was a brave spirit, 
this old leader of a little native community, who 
dared to speak what was in his heart in the pres- 
ence of the conqueror. 

"Do you call that helping usf" he replied, 
pointing to the ruins of his home. **Is that 
progress I ' ' 

**You make it necessary by resisting us," I said. 
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**We are doing this for your good, as one has to 
correct a child." 

**Am I a child f I am sixty-five years old/' he 
answered. **Ah, senor, with this order and prog- 
ress will you make us put in stoves to heat our 
houses because you heat yours in your cold cli- 
mate! I understand your meaning. Some of us 
are not so stupid as you think. You will bring 
railroads, and the wires to talk over, and all kinds 
of machines, which you call civilization. Perhaps 
you'll make us all wear shoes and tuck our shirts 
inside our trousers, as you do. But what if we 
do not want that! What if we prefer our own 
uncivilized waysf What would you say if we 
tried to make you accept our ways f ' ' 

Self-determination was not then a phase ap- 
pealing to public thought. We had attained only 
to '* benevolent assimilation.'' 

**Your grandson may like our ways. We are 
thinking of him, ' ' I said. * ' Moreover, you are not 
strong enough to make us accept your ways. We 
are strong. We have great wealth. We can 
bring a thousand soldiers where we have one 
now, if we choose. There is no resisting us. ' ' 

**Yes, I know. I saw that this morning — ^how 
pitiful our men were against yours. I have heard 
that you pick gold off the trees as we pick bananas, 
mangoes, or cocoanuts; and I have heard that 
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there is a mountain of gold and you clip a piece 
from it whenever you are in need of more money. 
Which is itf' 

* * Neither. It 's our industry and our machinery 
which make the wealth. ' ' 

**That I do not quite understand. You have 
so much wealth and so many men that you can 
waste them by coming to civilize us. But you 
come. There is no stopping you. You come like 
the thunders and lightnings and the typhoon. ' ' 

* ' Then it has to be, ' ' I reminded him. 

**Yes, it has to be,'' he concluded. **I have 
been thinking of that all the morning. I bow to 
the storm ; but it is hard to make my people under- 
stand which way wisdom lies." 

2 

Here I warn you that I am making what may 
seem a digression and yet vagarious as it is may 
stir to flame the embers of old thoughts. To reach 
the shade of that mango tree, where I continued 
my reflections after the venerable Filipino had 
gone, I had come half way around the earth, 
which, as I had first known it in my grandfather's 
study, was only two feet in diameter. 

Globes were the fashion with men who were 
called ** knowledgeable" in my boyhood. Their 
heirs, in rummaging garrets, cast the globes aside 
to cherish old andirons and warming-pans. The 
andirons were limited to the recesses of a fireplace ; 
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the warming-pans relieved the chill embrace of 
the sheets in an unheated bedroom. They held 
your thoughts to the confines of cozy provincial- 
ism. The globes called your imagination abroad 
to other peoples and lands. Possibly globes were 
more common in my boyhood because our ances- 
tors were fresher to the wonder of voyages and 
discoveries, and lived in the birth-time of com- 
munications that were linking peoples and lands 
together. Today we are too prone to take our 
knowledge of the world for granted. 

I have reason for real affection and respect for 
that globe in my grandfather's study. I never set 
out on fresh travels without feeling that the boy- 
ish curiosity which it aroused is about to be satis- 
fied. I never think of it without thinking of the 
lady who would sit on the arm of a chair while 
I stood beside her and we made the world our 
study ground and playground. 

Really I should have mentioned her before I 
mentioned the Soldier of Fortune. It is a prouder 
thought that I am carrying on for her than for 
him ; happily carrying on for either is to the same 
purpose. All the points that he made on the field 
of action about the folly of nations she made 
in the tranquillity of a remote inland village. By 
the time that I was twenty-four and met him, they 
had become the tenets of an impracticable ideal- 
ism. I had remembered her personality, but had 
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forgotten the spirit of her teachings. I had to 
releam them from him as each generation mnst 
releam the lessons of war's futility and horrors 
out of its own experience. 

Li the lady's, neat sitting room, where she al- 
ways made me welcome, were daguerreotyes of 
two men in uniform. They were young, hand- 
some, strong. In their eyes, which looked into 
yours so directly, attractively and enquiringly 
were youth's candor and fearlessness. They had 
**gone away never to return" when the lady was 
young many years before I was bom: the hus- 
band first at Antietam and the brother at Gettys- 
burg. They were the only relatives she had. Over 
the husband's portrait hung a medal, and the 
ribbon attached to it was bound with a filament 
of black ribbon. 

'*The medal is the glory which they say is mine 
as his wife, ' ' she said. * * The crepe is what is mine 
all my life to pay for the glory. They s^y 1 should 
be proud of him : he led a charge. But I did not 
need a war to prove that he was brave. He had 
to prove that to gratify others. I knew he was 
brave, and that my brother was, too. Why kill 
them because they were brave ? They say I should 
be happy thinking he died for his country. It's 
the thing to say ; but that can not bring him back. 
If his death in any way served the end of saving 
other young men from death in war, that is some- 
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thing. It is a thought I like to encourage; and 
I find it thrives best when I am in my flower 
garden or we are looking at the globe.'' 

She read books that her neighbors did not read ; 
she had ideas not common among them. Ours, 
being a tolerant community for the time, forgave 
her the diversion, though it seemed a waste ef- 
fort even if it did give her the illusion that she 
might be ahead of her time. People thought, too, 
that it made her unnecessarily sad. Yet I found 
that she had cheer which seemed to come up warm 
and glowing from depths which possibly her grief 
had found for her. Children loved her; she was 
always doing little acts of kindness, never press- 
ing her opiaions upon others, which further miti- 
gated the effect of her heresies, many of which 
have become orthodox. As she had no blood kin- 
dred, she embraced all humanity as her kindred : 
and this may have accounted for her fondness for 
globe-trotting in a small boy's company. 

* * You two at it again ! " I hear my grandfather 
say, when he came into his study to find us there. 

Sometimes we are not even looking at the globe. 
She was telling me stories ; and the story I read 
was quite different as she told it to me. She liked 
to answer questions which grandfather said I 
had better not bother my young head about, and 
the more she answered the more I had to ask. 
We dreamed together; and our dreams were as 
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visionary, no more and no less, as the dreams of 
comity among nations are to strict materialists. 
I like such dreams, even if they may not come true. 
They helped the lady in the memory of her dead ; 
and they keep me thoughtful about all the dead 
I have seen here and there on battlefields scat- 
tered over my grandfather's globe. She was prac- 
tical, too, I thought. All dreamers are to one an- 
other. Now and then the masses of people have 
enough faith in a dream to make it come true, 
and the event becomes a milestone on the road of 
human progress. This dear optimist, whom 
others thought so sad, specialized in dreams that 
came true, and was ever searching history for ex- 
amples. 

'*Why did not someone discover America be- 
fore Columbus r ' I asked her. 

* * The travelling was so bad in those days, ' * she 
answered. '*It's much better now. It ought to 
continue to improve. Isn't that a cheerful 
thought!'' 

* * Why is there too much water in Central Africa 
and none in the Sahara!" 

She explained the meteorological causes, which 
became personified in their reality to me. 

** Perhaps some day they'll be able to move some 
of the excess rainfall from Central Africa and in- 
crease the oases in the Sahara. Wouldn't that be 
splendid!" 

From her I first learned, in a way to remember 
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it, that a dreamer who thought the world was 
round had to recant to keep out of jail. From her 
I had in the fuhiess of its meaning the fact that 
no one of all the billions of people who had lived in 
the previous countless millions of years had ever 
gone forth to sail and sail untU he found the 
* * jumping-off place. ' ' 

**And the world is very young yet,'* she in- 
sisted, to my surprise and much to her satisfac- 
tion, as later the Soldier of Fortune was to remind 
me. *'It's young because it likes to think that it 
is so old — ^because of the stick-in-the-muds. 
They're the people who want to prevent the 
dreams from coming true— the dreams that will 
enable the world to grow up. Think of the old 
stick-in-the-muds sitting about and shaking their 
heads when they heard that men had actually 
sailed around the world. They said it was only a 
sailor's yam. You could not fool them. They 
had eyes. They could see for themselves that the 
world was flat. What their grandfathers had be- 
lieved was good enough for them. We always 
have the stick-in-the-muds with us. Try not to 
be a stick-in-the-mud. ' ' 

I swore that I would try. If traveling is keep- 
ing the faith, then I have kept it ; but I fear that 
I have sometimes been subject to the influence of 
associations, as she warned me that I would be, 
when she continued: 

** There are hundreds of millions of people in 
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the world who still think that the world is flat. 
Then there are other people, who, if you mention 
that it is round, say, * Yes, I think I've heard that 
before,' but go on acting as if they thought the 
world was flat. They are nice, kind people too, 
though I feel more at home with the dreamers." 

Dreamers would be at home with her, too. I 
imagined their shades gathering around her in 
friendly understanding. She included in her list 
of dreamers the world's philosophers, teachers, 
voyagers and inventors: everyone who had 
brought forth a new idea which others accepted. 
I think that she liked me for an audience because 
she could tell the old obvious truths in her simple 
way to a fresh mind, while older minds were 
already familiar with the truths and had put them 
in place according to individual teachings and 
habit. 

When one day she asked me to put my hand 
over my heart, it seemed to me that I was feeling 
it beat for the first time : because I knew that now 
I was to learn something about it, which I might 
already have learned by rote, but which would 
now be wrapped up in words that would make it 
shine in my recollection. 

**A11 the billions of people who had lived all 
those millions of years,", she said, **had gone on 
taking medicine to cure their ills. Their wise men 
had gone on making laws. Their leaders of armies 
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had seen blood flow on battlefields. All had felt 
that thumping in their breasts. All knew the 
thumping ceased with death. But not one had 
ever ascertained the reason for the thumping: 
yes, the reason for the biggest fact about their 
own bodies, as the biggest fact about their daily 
lives was the rising and setting of the sun. 

**Soon after we learned that the world was 
round, dreamer Harvey learned that the heart was 
an engine which pumped the bad blood from every 
part of your body to be purified by your lungs, 
and the pumping continued all day long, all night 
long, never ceasing in its steady action while 
you lived. Dr. Harvey was an eminent and schol- 
arly physician, but the stick-in-the-muds would not 
beUeve any nonsense of this kind. It took twenty 
years to convince the medical world of the truth. ' ' 

The discovery that the earth under our feet 
was round, and of the laws that kept it on its 
course year in and year out, and the discovery 
of the circulation of the blood in our bodies, 
which keeps the human machine going, were an 
association of ideas that seemed to have a special 
appeal to the lady. 

After she had made my heart beat to me, I 
remember, she turned to the globe again, turning 
it slowly, as she talked of the ebb and flow of 
the races on its face, and the movement of their 
boundary lines, and why they were settled where 
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they were, until the world seemed as one heart- 
beat of teeming life. She would smile if she were 
living and should see this in a grown man's book 
about the folly of nations: but I am only fol- 
lowing her advice in trying to keep young, when 
the fault of the world, as she said, was in feeling 
that it was so old and yet could not grow up. 

Soon after her description of the races I tried 
an experiment which was evidently as serious as 
an earthquake and a tidal wave combined, from 
the promptness with which my grandfather 
stopped further mutilation of the pride of his 
study. I pinned upon the countries they repre- 
sented a pig-tailed Chinese for China; a booted 
Cossack for Bussia; a slim gentleman with a 
beaver hat, a long spike-tailed coat, and striped 
trousers fastened under the insteps, for the United 
States ; a fat gentleman in mutton-chop whiskers 
for England, and so on. 

Now when I spun the globe, it was still a whirl- 
ing ball ; but the chromatic effect of the merging 
greens, yellows, and reds of the continents, the 
blue of the seas, and the black of the frontier lines, 
was cut by the glistening circles of the pinheads, 
which indicated that the globe was inhabited, and 
most picturesquely and variously. Meanwhile the 
only definite things influential in my daily life 
were in the room and in a circle of five miles. 

To most of us the rest of the world is such a 
vague, scudding, faintly developed negative of a 
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panorama, which is inhabited, we know, but which 
we view, in all the movements on its surface, in 
the detachment that characterizes our conscious- 
ness of the continuous flow of a great river that 
we have never seen. Meanwhile the definite things 
in our life are within a five-mile circle, without 
our having any concrete evidence that they are 
influenced by what is going on in some other five- 
mile circle on the opposite side of the earth. 

When I told the lady about the pin arrangement, 
her attitude was not as forbidding as my grand- 
father's. I even surmised that she was hiding a 
smile which held a glimmer of approval. Now 
she returned to the theme of the pattern world 
of the frontier lines separating the racial homes. 
She pictured millions and millions of little boys 
all over the world who had legs, arms, eyes, ears, 
and nose like mine. Their fathers were just as 
busy earning a living as mine, and their mothers 
just as devoted to them as mine to me. Though 
they had different-colored skins, and spoke dif- 
ferent languages, and wore different kinds of 
clothes, which made them strange, funny, and 
of course inferior to me, they suffered pain, and 
became hungry and tired, in the same way as 
myself. This was a big thought, worth keeping 
in mind, she said. So it is, even for much wiser 
people than I was at the age of ten, if they would 
reduce war taxation in the future. 

After this hint of the abundance of such phe- 
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nomena as myself on the face of the earth, I made 
a pin-prick at the point where I thought our 
market town should be in relation to New York. 
Then I took up a newspaper, and made a pin- 
prick in that, which I estimated, if the news- 
paper represented the size of the pin-prick in the 
globe, was about equal to the size of myself on 
a globe as large as the earth itself. When the 
lady said that I would have been nearer accu- 
racy if I had pricked a hole in the carpet, this was 
so discouraging that I wondered whether or not 
it was worth while to grow up. 

It was. highly satisfying, however, to see how 
large my own country was on the globe, as large 
as China with her four hundred million people, 
which gave me a sense of room for my growth. 
After the United States I heard most about Eng- 
land, though not as much as I heard about what 
was going on in our village; and after England 
I heard most about Europe. I could easily cover 
England with one hand on the globe. It was not 
as large as Madagascar, which was only a name 
to me. I could nearly cover all Europe with my 
two hands, but Africa required the length of my 
forearm to span. 

All Africa was savage, my physical geography 
said ; and the world was divided into civilized, 
semi-civilized, barbarous, and savage, and into 
Christians and heathen. The Christians lived in 
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Europe, America, and other portions of the earth 
colonized by Europeans. According to the official 
ratings only they were civilized, though I judged 
that the lady thought the official ratings were 
made by stick-in-the-muds. It was clear to me 
what it was to be a savage ; but I was puzzled, 
as I am yet, about that half-stage called semi- 
civilized. 

The duty of all the Christians was to save the 
heathen, savage, barbarous, and semi-civilized; 
for the heathen could not go to heaven until they 
were saved, as our own clergyman reminded us 
when collections were taken up for missions. It 
seemed to please him to emphasize the idea that 
little heathen boys who had never heard the word 
might be excused from damnation, while little 
Christian boys who had the word preached to 
them twice on Sunday were certain of their fate 
if they were not good little boys. This inclined 
me to think that there was a certain advantage 
in never having heard the Word. So I told the 
lady, winning one of her suppressed smiles. The 
mii^ster also dwelt on what a hard time the mis- 
sionaries had. Though I knew he was such a 
good and truthful man, I made a mental reserva- 
tion here too ; for I was convinced that they must 
have a circus parade kind of time, seeing all the 
things, people, animals, and countries which my 
imagination summoned into life on my grand- 
father's globe 
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Then there was the ** war-devil,^* as the lady 
tiSTially called him, though she sometimes referred 
to him as **old god Mars'* in tones of equal dis- 
respect. She seemed to disapprove of him en- 
tirely. Sometimes a sad, faraway look would 
come into her eyes when she mentioned him ; and 
again they would blaze in company with crimson 
spots in her cheeks. He cavorted about at his 
sweet will, she said, over all the lands and on all 
the seas. Nobody wanted him around ; yet every- 
body cheered him when they had to entertain 
him. He spared neither civilized, semi-civilized, 
barbarian, nor savage. The Christians were 
always fighting among themselves ; and so were 
the heathen. Of late, since the world had be- 
come smaller and the Christians had become more 
energetic in saving the heathen, the Christians 
were going far away from home to fight the 
heathen. One Christian could lick anywhere from 
ten to fifty heathen, according to the kind of 
Christian he was and the kind of heathen he was 
fighting. Our clergyman seemed to imply that 
our superiority was due to our having the true 
religion, but the lady, while fully conscious of 
this influence, said that the steam engine and the 
new repeating rifles were also a contributory 
factor. 

In all countries history was miade by war as 
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I read my books, thus confirming what the lady 
told me. Peace was only an interval between 
wars, like that between rounds of a prize fight. It 
was pleasant and restful, but uninteresting. So, 
after the people had enjoyed it for a time, the 
beguiling old war-devil relieved its tedium with 
a period of excitement. 

The lady had not really left the war-devil a 
shred of reputation: she had said all that the 
Soldier of Fortune was to say to me again. Some 
people thought that she was prejudiced because 
the war-devil had taken her husband and brother. 
When the sight of soldiers marching by to drum- 
beats sent exalting thrills up and down my back- 
bone, I was not quite certain that she was not a 
spoil-sport. So I went to a Civil War veteran in 
the neighborhood, who had an empty sleeve, for 
an expert opinion. 

**Well, she couldn't say enough," he replied. 
** Especially as, being a woman, she ain't allowed 
to cuss right and proper as you want to, when 
youVe got a full mind on such a subject. That 
old war-devil rode me around four years, and 
fed me on wormy hardtack.'' 

**You wouldn't go to war again?" I asked in 
surprise, for I had many times heard him talk 
about the glorious time he had had in fighting 
the Johnnies in the sunny South. 

** They'd have to bring that war pretty close 
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to home,'* he replied with a wink. **I wouldn't 
-go far looking for it. It's my turn to talk about 
the war I've been through and play the hero. 
I'll leave the next war to young fellows. There's 
no use telling you what's a coming for you after 
they drum you in as a recruit and you go march- 
ing away behind the band. You'll all be wauting 
to go. You'll have your turn." 

Why should I have toasted the one of us in 
that group of students in Paris who would be the 
first to have youth's adventure, or why should 
I have required the line of dead at Domoko, or 
asked why of that old shepherd who brought his 
flock through the shell-bursts, when I had had the 
great truth from the maimed hero of our neigh- 
borhood, confirming the lady's views, as so many 
millions of boys have had it from veterans sup- 
porting the convictions of women who have lost 
husbands, sons, or brothers in warf The veteran 
saw war as the shepherd of Leonidas* time and 
George's time and the old Filipino of McKinley's 
time had seen it. War came ; it was like cloud- 
bursts and earthquakes. There had always been 
war; unchanging human nature compelled that 
there always would be. 

This seems to be rambling far from the shade 
of the mango tree and the old Filipino, but the 
lady was pointing the way forward to his time 
and his concerns when she said that the world was 
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becoming so small that the Christians were fight- 
ing the heathen far from their Christian homes, 

4 

From the way that the lady chided me at times 
when I was obviously possessed by the war-devil 
of unchanging human nature, she might have 
foreseen the day when I should join in the toast 
to the lucky one of my comrades in Paris who 
should be the first to have his baptism of fire. 
Civis Romcmus suml I was no longer a pin- 
prick in the carpet, of the same size as all the 
other boys in the world, when I thrilled to that 
swelling Roman phrase. I was living in CaBsar's 
time. In a properly romantic and hazardous set- 
ting I was saying, '*Take care! I am a Roman 
citizen ! ' ' to a crowd of threatening Gauls, Angles, 
or Teutons, who surrounded me. Later I was 
to understand that I was bom into a conquering 
age and of conquering blood. The fair-haired bar- 
barians of the past had become rulers. One's 
shibboleth was the word that proclaimed him an 
American or a French citizen, a British, German, 
or Russian subject. 

In my village remoteness, the symbols of that 
age were the first *' incandescent arc'' lamp I saw 
in our market town ; the roaring flight' of through 
express trains past a country station; and the 
poles of the new telephone line which marched 
past our door into the distances of my grand- 
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father's globe. Echoes of the doings of the age 
came to me in discussions that I heard among my 
elders about the powerful new screw steamships ; 
in tales of the fortunes being made in the Penn- 
sylvania oil regions ; in accounts of the machinery 
exhibit of the Philadelphia Centennial Exposi- 
tion ; in the repetitions of the amazing figures of 
the number and strength of the steel strands of 
the new Brooklyn Bridge, which had just been 
opened to traffic. 

The forerunner of this age was that of the 
voyages and discoveries after we had learned 
that the world was round. It has been called 
the age of steam. Certainly it may be said to 
have properly begun with the incoming of the 
steam engine. The stage-drivers ' association and 
the sailing-ship owners* association, if they had 
had foresight, might have compelled the inventor 
to recant or go to jail. He had provided the way 
for better travelling than in Columbus' time, the 
way for bringing the five-mile circles of the 
globe nearer one another, whether they Uked it 
or not. The suggestion that steel tracks should 
be laid across his land for puffing trains to pass 
in sight of his House was as astounding to an 
"aged nobleman in the county'' as if Mrs. Smith, 
on her way to deliver the Jones washing, should 
step into a private limousine and say ** Drive on, 
James." 
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The lady, who held her own view about how 
long humanity had been on its feet, said that it 
had not walked upright until the steam age. Be- 
fore that it had been in the creeping stage. We 
were all children; humanity had not grown up 
yet, which may have made her the readier to 
excuse humanity out of the abundance of her 
human affection. I rather incline to her view. 
All the great generals and statesmen I have met 
convinced me at moments that they, no less than 
so humble a pin-prick in the carpet as myself, 
might be victims of adolescent emotions which 
humanity may outgrow. 

The ** nobleman in the county'^ had to yield to 
the age-drift, whether he liked it or not, in re- 
sponse to pressure which compels all of us to fol- 
low fashion sooner or later. Flat-world conserv- 
atives were borne along on the steam-screeching 
unmannerly current of progress. Invention be- 
came a rage, a habit. Every time a man missed 
his station on the new-faagled cars, his mind 
was probably preoccupied with inventing some- 
thing. 

** Yankee ingenuity** became the proudly borne 
characterization of a young nation, in which * tak- 
ing out a patent right** was the inaUenable privi- 
lege of citizenship. The nations vied with one 
another in invention. Even disputes as to which 
had the greatest statesman or soldier changed 
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to disputes as to which had the most potently 
contributed to the mastery' of natural forces 
around us which we had so long allowed to be 
our unharnessed masters. After crawling and 
hitching its way along, with many slips, humanity 
was up the hill on a level road, making more 
miles in one year than it had made in a thousand. 
From an upright walk we passed on to the trot 
and then to the gallop. The telegraph, the tele- 
phone, the air brake, the dynamo, the gasoline 
engine, came in such rapid succession that we 
should have been bewildered if we had not come 
to take fresh wonders for granted. There was 
a passion for speed, for breaking records, whether 
in athletics or in tunnel lengths, or in crossing 
an ocean or a continent. Humanity was not say- 
ing '^t can^t be done !'^ but *' We'll do it!'' Natu- 
rally, as it was walking upright for the first time, 
it was bound to stumble and overrun the goal at 
times, and perform many strange antics in the 
freshness of its newly acquired power, which 
was more miraculous than the miracles of old. 

This movement had its origin in that small 
portion of the earth's surface called Europe, 
which I could coyer easily with my two hands on 
my grandfather's globe, and in the lands colo- 
nized by peoples of European descent. It was 
a Christian affair until Japan won her place in 
its quarrelsome fellowship : not one new invention 
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sprang from the heathen, including the semi-civi- 
lized. The heathen in their enormous numbers 
were more than ever in the outer darkness. The 
Christian nations had a far greater advantage 
than the Romans in conquering the world ; for the 
Romans had only superior organization. We had 
superior organization and steam, against sail and 
stage-coach; telephone and telegraph against the 
courier; and all the inventive genius of the age 
contriving new weapons against the spear and 
the blade. It meant less than ever to be a black 
man, a brown man, or a yellow man ; more than 
ever to be a white man. A new division had 
arisen in the world, not within nations but among 
nations; a new caste of patricians and ple- 
beians; of masters and servants; of the strong 
and the weak. Humanity was embarking on a 
venture, as yet of infinitestimally short duration, 
whose event depends upon whether we control 
its ethics or allow it to roll us under. 

Where the power of the Roman age was rep- 
resented by one people, the power of this age was 
represented by several peoples, all armed against 
one another though all Christian. From this 
rivalry sprang the mutual criticism which put a 
check on innate conquering propensities and un- 
controlled appetite. If one nation the size of 
Europe had had this power, how soon and how 
thoughtlessly it would have overrun the world 
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only conjecture can say. As it was, telephone sta- 
tions took the place of crucified criminals along 
the Appian Way; and mind conquest more than 
ever accompanied brute conquest. 

About the same time that we learned that the 
world was round, we learned why blood ran from 
a wound and the purpose of the hearths beat. 
This god-fathered a new era in science, just as 
that of voyages and discovery god-fathered that 
of steam : the two working together in harness to 
draw us along the road of progress. Man was 
not only studying all the material forces around 
him, but also his own mind and body. The light 
of knowledge penetrated dark places where old 
superstitions had held sway; analysis combated 
guesswork and inherited errors, medicine began 
thinking in preventive measures instead of poul- 
tices, and gave us antiseptics, the vaccines, anti- 
toxins, serums, and prophylactics, overcoming an- 
cient scourges, tistead of a matter for public 
proclamation, a bath became a matter of private 
routine. Sanitation interfered with all the foul 
habits of the flat-world exponents. Four white 
babies attained maturity where one baby had at- 
tained it. With the exception of France, the pop- 
ulation of all the European countries doubled 
and trebled from the beginning of the nineteenth 
to the beginning of the twentieth century. 

Forests were reaped to feed the printing 
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presses. It became worth while to learn how to 
read because you could find out for yourself from 
your newspaper what was going on, instead of 
taking it from gossip. The flat-world exponents 
protested against each forward step in education. 
The old quotation that **a little learning is a 
dangerous thing*' was ever at their tongues' 
end. They held that the masses were chosen to 
serve their superiors in unquestioning ignorance ; 
popular education was the working companion of 
the new idea of popular sovereignty, leading us . 
to ruin; and higher education should remain the 
privilege of a small inheriting class. 

But there was no resisting the age-drift. Pop- 
ular education became more popular: an essen- 
tial to protecting your interests and extending 
them as a voter; an essential to the spread of 
conquest, whether of foreign lands or of the 
scourges, and to improved living conditions. New 
technical schools .must teach the young all the 
rapidly accumulating knowledge which each gen- 
eration was adding to the store. New universities 
and the increasing accommodations of the old 
could not keep up with the demand for higher 
education. Ignorance was no longer excusable. 
Ambition stirred humble minds. In the free-for- 
all competition of this assembly of new forces, 
continually increased by invention, the son of 
poverty might build a fortune or become the head 
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of a nation. The world was the Ghristian's nnt 
to crack; and he fonnd its meat sweet. 

Home industry nmst care for the excess Euro- 
pean population which did not join in the tide 
of immigration to undeveloped and sparsely 
settled lands, whose stem climate, under the prim- 
itive living conditions of the aboriginals, did not 
favor increase of population, but which now, 
under the conditions transplanted by the colo- 
nizers brou^t forth vigorous sons. Swift transit 
of men, goods, and intelligence made the United 
States united; and the realized value of intelli- 
gence, which the new and universalizing ambition 
of democracy expressed in unremitting industry, 
overspread a continent in an enveloping wave of 
cultivation and building. 

A new kind of master, in all the progressive 
nations of Cihristendom, answered the call of oi>- 
portunity: the captain of industry, who spanned 
the five-mile circles in the organization of the 
new forces, building railroad and steamship and 
telegraph lines and vast enterprises of all kinds. 
They were a new aristocracy. In Britain i>eer- 
ages no longer went exdusivebr to statesmen^ 
kings' favorites, and soldiers, and the heads of 
county f amiliea, but to these victors of the new 
era and to victors in science, too. There were 
railroad, coal, manufacturing, export, and even 
breiwer barcma, niio drew the shafts of the sa- 
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tirists ; but they were worthier than the buccaneer 
barons or the barons of court intrigue. 

Capital sought the ends of the earth to bring 
home more tribute from f orests, f arms, and mines. 
Bessemer showed the way to the prodigal steel- 
making the times demanded. Baw materials 
brought from distant countries were distributed 
as manufactured goods to the ends of the earth 
in return for more raw material and tropical 
luxuries. The laborer was living better in many 
ways than the king of the flat-world days. He 
possessed knowledge and an outlook, a sense of 
power over his material surroundings which the 
king lacked. The more comforts, the more facili- 
ties mankind gained for enjoying and improving 
life, the keener became his appetite for more which 
he could only secure by extending his conquest. 

This required that there should be order in the 
** heathen*' lands. If the ** heathen '* themselves 
could not maintain order, then the progressive 
nations must impose order. So it was that the 
**I am a Roman citizen '* of the Roman age and 
civilization was transmuted to **I am a white 
man ! I belong to one of the great Christian na- 
tions !*' of the steam age and the Bessemerized 
antiseptic civilization. His flag must safeguard 
the emissary of progress in his uttermost isola^ 
tion. His person as a white man must be sacred. 
His capital, his labor, the things he was building, 
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must be protected if he were to send home tribute 
and the products of distant regions; if remote 
harbors and watercourses were to be charted and 
lighted; if railroad construction were to be un- 
impeded, telegraph lines remain imcut, and the 
world *s business proceed. 

Europe had ceased to be self-supporting; with 
its increasing number of mouths to be fed it must 
live off the rest of the world. Not sentiment, not 
the vainglory of a Napoleon or a Roman consul 
seeking a triumph, not the tactics of a Drake seek- 
ing the loot of Spanish galleons, not the raiding 
adventures of a Genghis E3ian, took Britain to 
Burmah and the northwest frontier of India, took 
France to Cochin-China and across the Mediter- 
ranean, or put the American Indians on reserva- 
tions. It was the outward response of domestic 
economic demands: the self -convinced right to 
expansion of the Bessemerized civilization. 

Britain bad the seas, which were the pathway 
for exploitation. Hers was the largest empire; 
but in the days when I studied my grandfather's 
globe, there were still many available lands un- 
exploited. Barely more than the coast line of 
Africa was occupied. Its hinterland remained 
dark. Had you addressed a letter to central Af- 
rica, it woidd have had to be sent in care of 
Stanley the explorer. Africa did not yet seem 
worth while. The nations were competing for 
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trade, influence, and dominion in regions that for 
the moment were fairer economic fields. 

There was a freemasonry among white men 
overseas — though they were competing in the 
pride of nationalism and the sharp watchfulness 
of self-interest — whether a baker's dozen at a 
jungle station or on a South Sea island, or a large 
community in an Asiatic port. They were aris- 
tocrats abroad, if not at home, superior beings 
who had their own clubs, their own society and 
amusements. They had clean houses, clean sur- 
roundings, worshipped the gods of their civiliza- 
tion, followed its progressive customs and prac^ 
tices, so far as they could, and gathered round 
them its improvements, as a tiny nucleus of Chris- 
tendom on the background of kraals and huts of 
the savage and barbarous, or of the teeming and 
filthy cities of the semi-civilized who served them. 

The magic of their influence was the machinery 
which answered their will, and whose workings 
they alone understood. Their assurance of power 
was the gunboat or cruiser which might be sta- 
tioned in the port. To the native mind its crew 
seemed, in its orderliness and disciplined answer 
to the word of authority, to be a part of the 
machinery. On a given signal its guns would 
blaze forth in destruction. If there were not a 
cruiser or gunboat in station, one came for an 
occasional visit, as a reminder that it could be 
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summoned on the wings of steam to swift redress 
of any outrage to the white man. The character 
of the whites varied from the engineer and mer- 
chant who lived up to the ethics of their superior 
caste among inferior masses, to the '^ beach- 
comber/' who had fallen into dissolute native 
hands, an exile from white man's ways, yet a 
white man who, in a pinch, proclaimed his rights 
as one bom of a masterful race. . . . 

I shall never forget the Spaniard who greeted 
the arrival of our soldiers at Sorsogon, long after 
the Philippine insurrection was begun. We had 
gone to war to free Cuba from the tyranny of 
Spain, the Spaniards had been our enemies; but 
the Spanish residents of the Philippines wel- 
comed our remaining for the protection of their 
persons and their property. We found that in 
relation to the natives they belonged to our family 
caste of nations. As reinforcements came from 
home, our expeditions gradually spread out from 
Manila in occupation. Sorsogon 's turn had come. 
In patent leather shoes, velveteen trousers and 
jacket, too evidently taken out of long storage for 
the occasion, the true Don stood at the very end 
of the frail bamboo landing, and as the first boat- 
load of infantry approached he cried his welcome 
in the only English he knew, which he had 
learned from the Salvation Army in Hong Kong : 
**Oome to Jesus, just now!" his voice exploding 
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the pent-up emotion of the marooned at sight of 
a sail. 

^* White mpnl Comrades! Welcome! God 
bless you! How long iVe waited for you!'' he 
repeated in Spanish, and threw his arms around 
the first of us to respond in his own tongue. When 
he said, **You were my enemies, you — ^you have 
the faces of angels to me!'' it somewhat enter- 
tained the doughboys. He was none the less a 
hero to them as well as to the officers: nothing 
in our messes, nothing on board our ships, was 
too good for this little exiled hemp trader. I still 
see him vividly as he sat at dinner with us, when 
he broke the thread of conversation by rising 
from his seat, striking his chest, and extending 
his arms, and exclaiming: **It's true, you are 
here, my brothers." 

For eighteen months, without once seeing a 
white man, as he safeguarded his hemp and even 
his treasured velveteen trousers and jacket, he 
had kept the faith of the European's prestige, 
which the Spanish swashbucklers and priests had 
first established in the islands in the buccaneer 
days. The world's hungry call for hemp — ^hemp 
to make the ropes which all the world used — 
hastening our expeditions to open up the hemp 
country, expressed the economic pressure of the 
age, while his determined vigil, as the age 's expo- 
nent expressed the age's spirit. . . . 
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As they passed by, the traders barely spoke 
to another set of exponents of the age. These 
were its evangels, who, the traders thought, had 
no place in the scheme of the Bessemerized civi- 
lization. The native religion suited the natives; 
the white man's mission was commercial develop- 
ment. The missionaries, going far inland, were 
armed with the Word rather than the six-shooter. 
Their teaching of spiritual salvation as the pur- 
pose of the white man's expanding influence 
might well appear to the rudimentary native 
mind as somewhat contrary in its working out to 
the man-of-war's broadside or the ruthless tramp 
of invading white soldiery. They preached gen- 
tleness and love, yet they were safeguarded in 
their labors by the prestige of the gunboat, whose 
methods were neither tender nor affectionate. 

Calculating statesmen, who felt economic pres- 
sure for further expansion, did not take the 
trader's view of the missionaries, who were found 
on occasion to serve as excellent "excuses" 
for action. The sentiment of a people's religious 
conviction was behind the missionaries. They 
stood in our lives for our church-going on Sunday 
and "asking the blessing," which was common in 
my boyhood days, while the traders stood for the 
grosser business of earning our living on week- 
days. 

"Go ye forth!" The missionaries went forth; 
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but not as Paul went. They had back of them the 
Boman legions. 

I have felt the thrill of a thin line of coolly 
firing British and French and American soldiers, 
standing between me and the native hordes, when 
the harsh speech of rifles was the only word that 
interested me. I have felt the thrill of a lonely 
engineer doing the worid's business so magnifi- 
cently, as he held his dominion over native labor 
by his will and his knowledge, in bridging a trop- 
ical torrent that would bring out rubber and take 
in cotton goods. I have felt the thrill of looking 
down from a missionary's European house, on 
a hill-top in the heart of China, upon the small- 
pox-ridden and foul-smelling native city, whence 
came to his door scrofulous, sore-eyed, and 
crippled children, men and women suffering from ' 
the diseases which we do not allow abroad, wait- 
ing in hopeful turn for the magic of this evan- 
gePs healing. Each thrill had its place in the 
scheme of things, and left me grateful that I was 
not bom when the world was flat. 

Native resentment against this invasion of their 
customs and habits, against threats to their re- 
ligion and to their racial superiority, of which they 
were as convinced as we were, was pointed by the 
talk of the old Filipino under the mango tree. 
It was everywhere evolved from the same inherent 
human elements, as natural as French resistance 
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to German invasion. The problem of the wise 
men among the heathen had been stated by the old 
Filipino. It was the problem in all *^ heathen'' 
lands. 

One missionary killed — a single missionary be- 
ing equal to three or four traders, as the traders 
used to say — and a gunboat bombarded the near- 
est native port, occupied it, and perhaps organ- 
ized a punitive expedition into the interior. The 
king, chief, mandarin, or rajah who misruled the 
land must be taught that if he did not control 
his mobs, the way of the transgressor would, be 
hard. For an example must be made. 

Possibly the natives assembled their hosts, in- 
voked their gods, and broke into general insur- 
rection. Then troops must be summoned from 
home; then we had a little colonial war. There 
could never be any doubt of the result. It was 
only a question of how large an army must be 
sent overseas. Pacification was followed by con- 
tinuing occupation. Native troops and police 
were drilled and organized. Then, in answer to 
political and economic demands for a guarantee 
of future order, came a protectorate, eventually 
followed by annexation. 

The latter part of the nineteenth century was 
the epoch of these little wars, which are still fresh 
in the memory of middle-aged men. It was the 
epoch of Kitchener and Cecil Rhodes ; of Joseph 
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Chamberlain and the Jamieson Bald ; of the jingo 
Americans who ** spread-eagled *' about our Des- 
tiny to overrun the American continent at least 
as far as Brazil Kipling was its singer. His 
"White Man^s Burden *' encouraged us to our 
task in the Philippines. 

A genius child, who played about the bazaars 
in the land where two hundred million natives 
were ruled by a handful of outlanders, he pic- 
tured in the imagery of the East the Arabian 
Nights' wonder of the white man's increasing 
mastery of material forces, which spread his 
dominion over the world. * * Soldiers Three ' ' were 
our regulars who did our fighting for us. **Mc- 
Andrew's Hymn'' sang the song of our mechan- 
ical power. So I would call it the McAndrew 
Epoch, in honor of that Scotch engineer who saw 
poetry in his engine. 

''Lord, Thou hast made this world below the shadow 

of a dream 
An', taught by time, I take it so— exceptin' always 

steam 
From coupler-flange to spindle-guide I see Thy hand, 

O God- 
Predestination in the stride o' yon connecting rod." 

"Folly of Nations" 

The ** Soldiers Three" were the policemen 
serving ruler McAndrew. They had courage ; but 
courage was relatively a small factor in making 
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their nninbers count. The Teutons of Caesar's 
time who threw their masses against his legions 
were brave ; the legions had superior tactics and 
weapons. Those fanatic spearmen who charged 
Kitchener's men in the Soudan were brave; they 
went against machine guns. Singularly reflective 
of the point of view of those in the outer dark- 
ness who faced the savage blaze of modem 
weapons was a talk I had one day with a Somali 
chieftain, spare and powerful, with skin of coaL 

* * The British only dare to fight when they have 
many big guns that toss shells over their soldiers' 
heads into the ranks of the faithful,'' he said, 
**and when they have rifles and pepper machines 
that shoot bullets a mile. They are afraid to die. 
We are not. Is not being brave being unafraid 
to die? Would these white faces dare to fight 
armed only with spears as we were? No. They 
are not brave. It is we who are brave. So they 
will learn when rewards are given out, in the 
next world, by Allah, who knows all. ' ' 

I have deep affection for the ** Soldiers 
Three," whose wars I knew so well. I feel my 
personal debt to them as servants of the epoch; 
I have a sympathetic understanding of their ab- 
sence of pose, their grumbling on the march as 
they kept methodically plodding on. They served 
for adventure, for the secure existence of army 
life, for a private's meagre pay. 
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In that epoch the average youth at home never 
tasted fire, and war emotions must be vicariously 
** enjoyed*' through the regulars of England, of 
the American frontier, and through the European 
colonial troops. Those hired men received 
scarcely more than passing thought in time of 
peace. It was not much of a career to be a reg- 
ular soldier. You must have him as you have 
a lock on the door, or police or firemen to answer 
the burglar or fire alarm. 

One day a people awoke to horror over the 
news of isolated women and children besieged in 
a heathen country. The beleaguered garrison 
protecting them became the personification of 
national heroism; the march of the succoring re- 
inforcements kept step to the heart-beats of 
national suspense. Then those who would skimp 
the army must face the anger of the imperialists. 

The story of the piper of Dargai, piping after 
he was shot down, of a MacDonald charging at 
Omdurman, or of an oflScer and his men who fought 
to the last breath against surrounding hordes, 
gave every fellow-citizen or subject a thrilling 
sense of racial pride, and rocked the music halls 
with cheers. An Ashanti expedition, or any 
other little war, being the only kind of war we 
had to relieve our war emotions, filled the col- 
unms of the press with personalities as fulsome 
as those of the society column. 
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**Just skirmishes,'' said the veterans of the 
American Civil War or the Franco-PrussiaiL 
**Wait until the armed camps of Europe clash: 
then we shall see real war.'' 

That cloud was ever on the horizon of the 
world's imagination; but the time had not come 
for it to break. It must wait on the economic 
pressure which would bring it on after the epoch 
of McAndrew and '* Soldiers Three" had finished 
its course and its purpose. 

5 

It was in the Philippines that I saw the work- 
ing of the old human elements that brought on 
one of these little wars, and I followed the trail 
of fire and sword, preparing the way for the 
white man's civil rule. I might have had a 
broader experience of detail if I had seen the 
pacification of Burmah or Madagascar, but I 
should have been little wiser as to the meaning 
and character of the McAndrew epoch. 

Destiny, some people said, carried Britain to 
the northwest frontiers of India, France across 
the Sahara, and Russia to the Pacific. It was a 
word of the time, a facile euphemism for the move- 
ment of new expanding forces, a word which, 
being misunderstood and glorified, has befuddled 
many a brain as it befuddled the Kaiser's, and 
shrouded many a nation in eclipse as it shrouded 
Germany. Destiny, some people said, sent Amer- 
ica to the Philippines. 
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**Why should we remain here nine thousand 
miles from home?'' Admiral Dewey remarked to 
me one day on the quarter-deck of. his flagship. 
**My coming was not a stroke of colonial enter- 
prise, but an act of war. In war you seek your 
enemy and strike him. I was in command of our 
Asiatic Squadron. The enemy had a squadron in 
Manila Bay. My orders were to sink and destroy 
it. I obeyed orders. Here I am, quite comfort- 
able, and here I may rest as long as I have sup- 
plies." 

But in his dispatch home after the battle, the 
Admiral, stating a military fact, said that he 
needed only troops to occupy the city. Our public, 
in the midst of the war fever begotten of *^ Re- 
member the Maine'' and delivering oppressed 
peoples from Spanish tyranny, saw their hero of 
a brilliant and bloodless victory alone in this dis- 
tant land, of which most of them had heard for 
the first time, and calling for help. Every soldier 
wanted to be on board the first transport that 
left our shores to go to his aid. We took the city. 
Our soldiers were there. 

During the Spanish-American Peace Confer- 
ence in Paris, President McKinley was on a 
speech-making tour in the West, seeking the 
people's mandate. The tariff, his favorite issue, 
evoked no enthusiasm. He turned to the question 
of the Philippines. Should we haul down the flag? 
^'Haul down the Flag?" The question brought 
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a responsive shudder of negation. No! Never I 
America would not desert her colors. 

So the President sent word to Paris that we 
would retain iiie Philippines. Possibly their re- 
tention was prompted by an instinct in our new 
consciousness, suddenly aroused by the war with 
Spain, that we had become one of the world 
powers. Our flag waving over distant Manila 
touched our sense of new national grandeur ; the 
mastery of the Pacific was a phrase flying the 
same appeal as the new word empire, which the 
Oriental-minded Disraeli had offered as a timely 
morsel to roll on the British tongue. Possibly 
we went to the Philippines to be in fashion with 
the epoch. . . . 

Some sixteen years later President Wilson 
came to New York to a ceremony in honor of 
the dead of the landing party at Vera Cruz. Thou- 
sands of our ranchmen, prospectors, oil men, and 
mining engineers, representing both the appeal 
of poverty seeking a Uvelihood and the power of 
invested capital, were refugees from lawless in- 
surrection and banditry. Destiny, which had here 
a favorite cause for springing up in panoply, 
sword drawn, made no response to the President's 
touching phrases over the bunting-wrapped 
coffins. 

The war-fever, which had answered Dewey's 
call, was not running in the veins of our youth, 
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who were preoccupied by peaceful occupations in 
their own land of broad opportunities. They re- 
fused to shoulder the ''White Man's Burden'' by 
hunting guerrillas in mountain fastnesses, by 
patrolling hot desert sands in order to relieve 
their beleaguered countrymen from outrage and 
murder, which were painted in as vivid colors as 
they had been on other occasions when the fight- 
ing spirit blazed forth in the demand that order 
take the place of anarchy. So we hauled down 
the flag. Fashions had changed. Not even the 
voodoo excesses of human sacrifice in Hayti and 
San Domingo, sunk in abysmal degeneracy, could 
arouse our public indifference to follow our gov- 
ernment in paternal interference; but rather, so 
far as we thought of the subject, we were revolted 
by military measures which were no harsher than 
those we used abundantly in the Philippines. We 
were nearer the end of the old epoch and the 
threshold of the new than we realized. . . . 

We might have gone to Mexico out of economic 
pressure, but not to the Philippines. Our youth 
did not look across the sea for opportunity; it 
beckoned to them from their own doorsteps at 
home. Our merchant marine was negligible. The 
ships of other nations carried away our exports 
and brought back our imports, while immigration 
poured into our gates to assist us in developing 
our resources. Our wheel-rim was our coastline ; 
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the wheel-rim of Europe was the ends of the earth. 

The Filipinos were already Christianized So 
we did not need to protect our missionaries. They 
had been ruled by a Christian nation, which, how- 
ever, took little interest in the education of its 
peoples. European jealousies which would not 
have permitted their absorption by a European 
power, could not interfere with our exploit, owing 
to our isolation outside the sphere of European 
politics. We paid twenty million dollars for the 
Islands, a sop to the Spanish pocket which the 
pride of a beaten nation had to accept. The other 
powers wondered about our freakish policy. If 
we wished colonial expansion, why did we go nine 
thousand miles to take up the white man's burden^ 
when one was offered at hand by the disorder of 
Central America! But the nations of Central 
America were republics; they were already free, 
we migjit say by explanation, which was hardly 
understood in European courts. 

Colonization! We of America had no such 
thought. How could we! Colonization was not 
provided for in our Constitution. Therefore it 
could not have it : and it was against our ethics, 
too. Obviously we might not admit this alien 
people into statehood. We could not return them 
to Spain after having freed them from Spanish 
tyranny ; we could not leave them unprotected for 
other tyrants to devour when Destiny had left 
them on our doorstep. 
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Destiny had given us a mission. We would 
help the backward and oppressed people to their 
own feet, by education, organization, and impos- 
ing the principles of our own free institutions. 
*'The little red schoolhouse,'' symbol of our prog- 
ress, should dot a tropic landscape, and rows of 
brown-skinned children on the benches learn their 
lessons from a Yankee schoolmistress. So our 
public saw the picture. 

It was a brave, a noble idea, this which dared 
the precedent of the experience of generations of 
colonizers. Toughened old European residents of 
Asia, who knew that **East was East and West 
was West,*' smiled at youth and ignorance. They 
said that our fair intentions would be mistaken 
for weakness ; that the natives would not under- 
stand our purpose. We would learn our lesson. 
The Oriental understood only force. The end 
would be annexation. 

What were the Filipinos themselves thinking! 
We said that we had fought Spain in order to 
free them from Spanish rule. An ill-advised 
statement, said the older colonizers. If we had 
fought to free them, why not let them go free! 
reasoned the Filipinos. When we had taken so 
much trouble on their account, our people were 
utterly surprised to find them in rebellion. It 
was not the first time that the good intentions 
that would spread the blessings of an orderly 
civilization had received such a shock. 
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6 

Our people thought that some one had blun- 
dered. Our intentions could not have been well ex- 
plained. Then began the contest between the 
civil and the military arm of the epoch : the ruler 
who would pacify by reason, mediation, and stat- 
ute, and the soldier who would pacify by the 
rifle. I remember how Jacob Gould Schurman 
was sent by President McKinley to communicate 
the idealism of the little red schoolhouse and the 
Declaration of Lidependence to the people who 
were out in the jungle, absorbing the army's 
idealism in the form of bullets. When two edu- 
cated Filipinos came in through the lines, Schur- 
man embraced them. How earnest he was, this 
president of an institution of the higher learning 
in distant America: how smiling and watchful 
they were. That contrast in personalities was 
the contrast of the sides to the issue. 

"Li our Civil War brother fought brother, and 
now are at peace,'' «aid Schurman. "So we shall 
be brothers. I came from our President to tell 
you so." (Little brown brothers I With what 
variations of invective and satire our soldiers 
rang that phrase in later months of guerrilla hunt- 
ing!) 

* * While you have been out making guerrilla war- 
fare upon the constituted authority of these 
ids," said General Otis, commanding our 
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forces in the Philippines, expressing in turn the 
soldier's view, **your wives and children have 
been safe here in Manila.** 

*'We could hardly expect less of the most civi- 
lized nation in the world, which has come to civi- 
lize us,** was the response. 

If the President of the United States were 
sending a man to ask for peace, reasoned the 
Filipino commissioners, then the United States 
must be tired of sending soldiers far across the 
seas to teach Filipinos what they did not desire 
to learn. So they went back to fighting. The 
thing they were fighting for, like all natives in 
colonial wars, was the same thing to their minds 
as Ireland or Poland fought for. They obsti- 
nately would not understand the difference in their 
case ; and it was a great difference in practice, if 
not in theory. 

As our army spread its area of occupation, the 
civil power must be represented by the epoch's 
counterpart of the Roman pro-consul. Mr. Taft, 
big of mind and body, a judge, reflecting with 
singular fidelity in his own character our institu- 
tions and our ways of thinking, had a new task for 
our new world civilization, a new task in establish- 
ing a new precedent in an Asiatic world used to 
tyranny and tribal ferocity. A great law giver 
and teacher, Mr. Taft stood for the majesty of 
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character of the United States, as civil servants in 
India stand for the majesty of character of Brit- 
ain. There were rules that must be obeyed ; there 
were ways of doing things that could not be neg- 
lected if he were to hold to his principles, which 
were to become their principles. 

Contradictory evidence, petty intrigue, lying, 
and treachery baffled his legal mind as. he under- 
took to raise a new fabric of society on the ruins 
of villages our troops had burned. He prevented 
further burning as the army continued its ad- 
vance. He could not sow his seed until the rifle 
had plowed and harrowed the field. Force must 
bring one kind of order before he taught the 
ethics and methods of another. I knew both sides. 
I knew the soldier's side, as every veteran of 
colonial wars knows it in the memory of hard- 
ships which cling with the persistence of malarial 
chills. 

**We paid twenty million doUars for a rebel- 
lion,'' said a Kansas soldier on the morning we 
began the sweep that burned the old Filipino's 
home. ''I guess we can buy all the trouble we 
want at that rate. Line up, brown brothers, and 
let's have it over with in one big shooting match, 
so you can plant your rice and we can go home. ' ' 

I saw him keeping a brusque faith that day 
with idealist pretensions. As he advanced in the 
skirmish line, a native leaped up behind a bush. 
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fired at him point-blank, and missed. He did not 
shoot back at the small antagonist, but sprang 
for him, calling **Drop that gun, sonny!** The 
native dropped it in awe of the approaching giant 
of a white man, who gave him a shaking and 
tossed him to the rear as he said : 

"Now don't play with firearms any more, little 
brown brother. You behave yourself, and you 
don*t know how slick and quick we'll benevolently 
assimilate you. ' * 

Six months later the same man remarked to 
me: "I shoot on sight anything that walks, out 
in the long grass. No prisoners for me! They 
all look alike to me — since one crept up on my 
best friend and knifed him in the back. Civilize 
*em with the Krag (rifle) is my way." 

For the natives had refused to line up and have 
it over with in one big shooting match. To ' ' Sol- 
diers Three ' ' and to all professional soldiers this 
was striking fouL The real warfare only began 
when the natives ceased to fight in the open. 
Tropical climate favors guerillism. A native 
might sleep on the ground without blankets; his 
food he found by the wayside; he might swim 
the warm tropical streams which the pursuer 
must bridge for his commissariat ; and the luxu- 
riant vegetation and thick forests supplied him 
with hiding places. He was distinguished by no 
uniform, and restricted to no locality. His supple- 
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ness and his cunning gave him a sense of supe- 
riority over the stupid and cumbersome alien, tied 
to his wagon trains, his hospitals, and his gar- 
risons. Nefarious white traders were always 
ready to run the blockade to supply arms to him 
in return for the plunder which he extorted by 
brigand methods from his own people. 

A native who walked the streets or highways, 
mixing with other civilians and the conquerors, 
and gleaning information about some under- 
manned exposed outpost, might, within the hour, 
have taken his rifle from his hiding place and be 
sneaking his way to a rendezvous. The same hand 
that in the afternoon was raised in amiable humil- 
ity to salute a sentry might strike to kill that very 
night. 

The strength of every garrison and patrol must 
be equal to the attack of the strongest band that 
might rise out of the jungle or descend from 
mountain fastnesses. Garrisons and patrols and 
the sick list ate up personnel. A white soldier 
overseas was costly to maintain. White man- 
hood had become increasingly valuable in the 
epoch, which was another incentive to the rapid 
progress of preventive sanitary and medical 
methods. So the nations begrudged the cost of 
the little colonial wars. Kitchener was able to 
win authority to pacify the Soudan only by *'do- 
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ing it on the cheap/ ^ Anti-expansionists in 
America^ little Englanders in Britain, the anti- 
oolonial element in France, flung the weight of 
their influence on the side of economy, as well as 
against the cruel policy of conquest and the wis- 
dom of further adventures. 

After the passing of the enthusiasm over the 
first victories, while the natives still '* lined up'* 
for pitched battle, and the real work had begun, 
the people at home, having lost interest in the 
doings of the regulars, turned a deaf ear to the 
call for reinforcements. Then a spasm of horror 
spread by the headlines, when a garrison was sur- 
rounded and put to the death^ grudgingly sent 
more troops to finish the job, as taxpayers shook 
their heads over the burden which the white man 
must bear. 

The hired fighting man was engaged in a man 
hunt. He be^t up the steaming jungle, forded 
pestiferous swamps, breasted torrents, or went 
thirsty in desert reaches. On hard rations, ex- 
posed to dysentery, malaria, and typhoid, he 
marched on until he was a gaunt and vengeful 
shadow of a man. Then he was given a rest on 
tiresome garrison duty, amidst alien swarms 
whose brown or yellow skins he loathed as he 
loathed the heat, the cocoanut palms and the ba- 
nana trees. 

The guerrilas were heroic to their own people 
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or feared by their own people, who connived at 
their outlawry. Proscribed for extermination by 
the conqueror, they became more desperate as the 
hunt became fiercer and the hunters more bitter. 
Combing drives swept the adults of recalcitrant 
regions into concentration camps ; the suspect was 
subject to increasingly harsh pressure. Cumula- 
tive irritations to the tropical livers and the sun- 
scorched writhing nerves of the white man^s full- 
blooded impatience facilitated the descent from 
statecraft's beneficent proclamations to the 
** water cure'' or some other form of extortion of 
information as to the hiding place of the outlaws 
and their arms. 

When stories of high-handed mercilessness 
gathered force at home, the anti-imperialists 
coined these in public scandal, to bring down upon 
the heads of the imperialists these flaming results 
of their lust of territory and power. An investiga- 
tion ensued. Scapegoats were sought by public 
indignation. Accused ofl5cers, who had fought to 
enforce the order that the law requires, faced the 
law's judgment. To their fellow-officers they 
were martyrs to the soft-headed idealists who 
formed their opinions on the standards of their 
own civilization, without ever having known one 
day 's hard march, and who forgot that they were 
sharing the tribute the hired men of empire had 
won. 
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"Only a jungle-beating donghboy or Tommy/' 
thought the regulars, as they held together. If 
soldierly justice, reading the law by the evidence, 
cpuld not allow exoneration, the court martial 
passed a reprimand, while colleagues shook hands 
understandingly with the convicted offender. 

But it was the public protest of humanity, seeing 
facts in detachment, which was the saving grace 
of the epoch. It stood for toleration as against 
force; for the salving as against the murdering 
spirit ; for civilization by teaching rather than by 
the sword. Without this factor, bound up with 
democracy's new recognition of the value of win- 
ning allegiance through reason rather than fear, 
the epoch would have been thick with horror. It 
was a factor that played m the hands of the civil 
servant in his patient striving to rule without 
bloodshed and needless expense. It brought the 
era of governors-general in place of that of mil- 
itary satraps. The problem was always the right 
compromise between the military and the civil 
power for the most humane results in * * saving the 
natives from themselves.'' 

Native troops, organized to lessen the number 
of white troops employed, and called to the hunt 
of their own people, suffered no affliction of a 
white man's conscience, when in natural course 
they applied heathenish torture or mutilated the 
dead. If you were to take and hold a land, there 
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were times when ruthlessnesSy and ruthlessness of 
the kind that the natives understood, must pro- 
ceed. The statesmen knew this ; the law demanded 
it as it demands that the resisting burglar should 
be shot, or the pirate swept from the seas. The 
thing had to be. An example must be made if the 
white man were to hold his prestige over the 
native masses. 

Of all examples, that of blowing the Sepoys 
from the cannon, excellent morsel for a Bussian 
painter depicting British savagery, so gentle be- 
side Russian savagery of that time, held the im- 
agination of the epoch in most sensitive thrall. 
Yet if you would command all Lidia with seventy- 
five thousand white soldiers, and stop widow- 
burning and control famine and prevent rapine, 
this, too, may be defended as preventive medi- 
cine, for the same reason as lynching a negro in 
our Southern States. Those who tied the Sepoy 
to the cannon's mouth were thinking of saving 
women and children from another Lucknow, even 
as the lynchers are thinking of unprotected women 
on isolated farms. 

The progress of civilization revolted at these 
horrors, which would have been accepted by a 
former age as a matter of course. To me they 
were small horrors, as I shall show, in the work- 
ings of a rapid constructive world-effort, com- 
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pared to the great horrors of the Great War, when 
the building, law-giving, order-spreading, expand- 
ing nations were engaged in destroying one an- 
other and their own civilization. 

7 

The meaning of the McAndrew epoch came as 
a revelation to my young mind in my first trip 
around the world by Suez. It was not alone at 
Hong Kong and the Straits Settlement, at Co- 
lombo, Bombay, and Aden, where the British flag 
flew, but at Saigon in Annam, where the French 
flag flew, that I understood how the little garri- 
sons of white soldiers, the rulers, the engineers, 
the missionaries, and the merchants, few of num- 
bers but mighty, were binding the countries of the 
globe together by their triumphs over time, dis- 
tance, and backward minds. The thought of the 
India of old, her rulers trafficking in chaos, in con- 
trast with the India of order and regulated ani- 
mosities of today won a devout respect for the 
character of the white men who had accomplished 
this marvel for the good of India and of Britain, 
and for aU human beings, whether they lived in 
Chile, Norway, or the Balkans. 

It warranted us in shouldering our share of the 
burden when the Philippines were left on our 
doorstep. How deep have our principles been in- 
culcated in the native mind in the short space of 
twenty years 1 Are they as yet only the veneer that 
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gives a few leaders their argument for independ- 
ence 1 Are they, too, to be denied the right of self- 
determination ? 

The grandson of the old leader of his people, 
with whom I talked in sight of the smoking ruins 
of his home, if he can think that far, may no more 
regret our coming than we of European descent 
regret the spreading waves of Greek civilization 
or Roman authority, or the teachings of the early 
Christian priesthood, which battered down the 
suspicion and resistance of our barbarian ances- 
tors. The McAndrew epoch has become a part of 
the Filipino *s life ; he prospers from it, his diil- 
dren survive through its practices ; he is in touch 
with the outer world. 

Our policy of the little red schoolhouse is still 
berated by those who say that a little knowledge 
is dangerous among incapable races. Perhaps, 
coming new to a part in the epoch, we were ahead 
of our time, as other nations have been when op- 
portunity favored ; as the British were when they 
supplanted Spanish colonial rule, and the French 
were in their democratizing methods. We may flat- 
ter ourselves that we were ahead, in view of re- 
cent British recognition of the demands that Brit- 
ish educational methods have fostered, by the 
granting of measures of autonomy in India and 
Egypt. Whither the new movement of the con- 
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qnered backward races, whom the progressive 
races have drilled in order and organization, will 
lead, opens wide the door of conjecture; and the 
consideration of the more practical question of a 
policy for the immediate future which will prevent 
bloodshed will have its place in a later chapter. 

Who shall say that it is not a good thing that 
we remained in the Philippines to apply our prin- 
ciples T Or, if there were no other way to the end 
gained, that the South African War, in progress 
at the same time that we were pacifying the Phil- 
ippines, was not a good thing in the light of the 
South Africa of today t 

By 1900 practically all the uncivilized regions 
had been occupied. Light had penetrated the 
Darkest Africa of the seventies. The Congo, 
which Britain refused when it was offered by 
Stanley, who took it a-begging to King Leopold, 
had become a prosperous Belgian colony. In the 
capital of the savage Mahdi Kitchener had planted 
a college. The fellaheen, freed from his own rapa- 
cious rule, might consider, as he prospered, how 
he could free himself from British rule and thus 
perhaps return to misery. 

In the parcelling out of dominion by the rivals, 
France had won a fair portion, and belated Ger- 
many, edging in where she could, was discontented 
with her small portion. The Monroe Doctrine pre- 
vented expansion on the American continent, 
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where little republics, working out their sahration 
in a way which the methodical McAndrew or his 
** Soldiers Three** could not approve, offered fair 
hut forbidden fields to transatlantic ambitions. 
Marchand*s march to Fashoda was the final ges- 
ture of the epoch ; and I have always considered 
the march to the relief of the Peking legations 
in 1900 as turning the leaf of a new epoch. 



i 



in 



THE world's SOEB SPOTS 



Ever since the dawn of history, as my boyhood's 
books told me, there had been sore spots on the 
maps which were at once the causes and the 
theatres of wars. With the aid of my grand- 
father's globe I located the theatres with refer- 
ence to one another and to the earth as a whole. 
Imagination picturing the costumes of the play- 
ers and the background for my pageantry, I re- 
enacted the battles which Mr. Creasy had de- 
scribed — and others which I thought more interest- 
ing than those which he arbitrarily chose as de- 
cisive. 

I saw the Greeks and Persians fighting at Sal- 
amis ; the Romans and Carthaginians in their long 
struggle; followed the crusaders and the Vene- 
tians against the Turks; sailed with the bucca- 
neers who sought the gold of the Spanish Plate 
Fleet; revolted at the cruelty of the wars in 
Flanders ; rejoiced in Charles Martel ; marvelled at 
Gustavus Adolphus rising out of the snows to con- 
quest; crossed the Alps with both Hannibal and 
Napoleon ; was up and at 'em with the Guards at 
Waterloo; and fought the American Revolution 

III 
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in person from the ride of Paul Revere to the sur- 
render of Comwallis at Yorktown. 

Before the Christian era the sore spots were the 
valleys of the Nile and Euphrates, the ^gean 
Sea, and the Indian frontier. After Greece and 
Egypt fell to the Roman's embracing prowesa and 
organization, new spots developed to the west- 
ward. The sword was to have rather more than 
less to do after the coming of Christianity, the 
religion of peace and good will, which gave the old 
spots no rest and developed others in the Rhine, 
Danube and Vistula valleys, the North and Baltic 
Seas, and Belgium, and, with the voyages of dis- 
covery, on the Spanish Main. Rome, unchallenged 
in the Mediterranean, was mistress of the seas of 
the known world; Britain, unchallenged in the 
Mediterranean, the British Channel, and the At- 
lantic, became mistress of all the seas of the 
round-world age. 

It was Asia which ojBfered in my books just 
dues enough to its mystery to fascinate an ex- 
ploring mind by its immensity. Its southern tip 
was under the tropical sun ; its northern shore lay 
submerged in Arctic ice. To the east it looked 
out on the Pacific, and to the west its boundary 
was the narrow coast line of the Mediterranean, 
the Caspian Sea, and the modest Ural Mountains. 
That seemed to me an arbitrary boundary. If 
a narrow isthmus separated Africa from Asia and 
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the North from the South American continent^ 
why should there be three continents on the east- 
em hemisphere! If mountains were a dividing 
line, why should not the higher Rockies and Andes 
make four continents in the West! and why 
should not the Himalayas make three ar four con- 
tinents of Asia! 

Technical answers failed to satisfy me. I judged 
that the northern continent of the eastern hemis- 
phere was so unjustifiably large that it had to be 
divided for appearance's sake, until I concluded 
that the division marked the difference between 
two dijfferent thoughts and peoples, one being Asi- 
atic and the other European. I could not credit 
the fact that Asia probably had as many human 
beings as the rest of the world. There were so 
many that nobody took the trouble to count them. 
Vaguely I understood that the teeming Asiatic 
populations, which had long been ** semi-civil- 
ized,'* had known wars and the rise and fall of na- 
tions for thousands of years. Meanwhile the 
American hemisphere had been sparsely peopled 
by savages, with the exception of the lands where 
Mayan and Inca culture had rein. In spite of all 
the ages since man had been on earth, there were 
only a million Indians in all the present territo- 
rial area of the United States when Columbus 
landed at San Salvador. 

Why did we know so little about the history of 
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what had passed in Asia! even in China, where 
records had been kept so long! The lady an- 
swered this question by explaining to me that our 
five-mile circles were under the influence of the 
civilization of Greek and Roman origin which 
spread west and north from the Mediterranean. 
Why, if there were so many Asiatics, had they not 
overrun Europe? They were divided among 
themselves, it seemed, and they were semi-civi- 
lized or barbarous, and the overland travelling was 
bad. I was reminded, too, by the lady that my 
**cut-ouf of the pigtailed Chinese was evidently 
that of a peaceful person. China was very long- 
lived. She was the most enormous semi-civilized 
mass on the face of the earth. She alone had pre- 
served her entity while all the nations and empires 
from Babylon to Spain rose and fell. If she had 
not done this through never going to war, it must 
be by some secret process known only to the 
Chinese. 

When I told Li Hung Chang in a later day that 
my schoolbooks had rated China as semi-civilized, 
he replied : 

**Yes, that is the present fashion among your 
young nations; but you change your fashions 
often. There is no more telling what you will 
think tomorrow than what your ladies will wear. 
Confucius will not allow that to disturb him. 
Young man, did you know that China once was a 
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i'epublici I do not recollect how long it lasted, 
but not as long, I think, as you have had one. Yes, 
even China had such brief erratic moments of ex- 
periment in her youth. 

**Each one of the reporters who come to me 
from your land says he represents the greatest 
newspaper, each business man the greatest firm in 
its line, each one of the foreign ministers the 
greatest nation, which can do the most for China. 
I am polite. I believe each one, for what he says 
may be true today. What will be true with you 
tomorrow? Does it never occur to you civilized 
nations that you are tiring yourselves out, so that 
you will have no old age? You will die a violent 
death while you are young. The sure way to con- 
tentment is to worship your ancestors and to have 
many children to worship you as an ancestor. ' ' 

On the other side of the vast stretch of Asia 
was Asia Minor, or the Near East. For this I had 
two **cut outs'' in my boyhood: a ** whirling der- 
vish" and a Turk armed with a scimitar express- 
ive of that land of dreams and religious frenzy 
and fierce fighting instincts. There was famine at 
times in the Near East ; but it was not necessary, 
owing to the frequency of wars, to keep down the 
population, as in China. So the Near East had 
much interesting history ; and that of China, locked 
up in hundreds of thousands of volumes, was very 
uninteresting, and very little studied by the white 
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men. Li order to read these hundreds of thou- 
sands of volumes, you must read Chinese ; and few 
white men can, a fact which Li Hung Chang would 
probably excuse because of our youth. 

If I had marked, upon my grandfather's globe, 
the progress of the waves of the expansion of the 
white man's rule I should have found that at 
the end of the nineteenth century they were clos- 
ing in upon China, and their semi-circle around 
Asia Minor was developing increasing restless^ 
ness. These were sore spots, which might be the 
causes and theatres of future wars. 

2 

While the other European nations, from small 
territorial nucleii at home, were expanding 
overseas, the McAndrew epoch had spanned Si- 
beria with two lines of steel rails. The Russian 
flag had moved clear across Asia, from the Urals 
to Kamchatka, in less than a hundred years. When 
I crossed Siberia in 1901, the meagre decorations 
and wooden triumphal arches which had been 
erected in honor of the journey of the late Czar, 
as Czarevitch, through the domain of vast forests 
and reaches of sparsely settled land which be- 
longed to the crown, were still to be seen in the 
little settlements. Political prisoners in chains 
were stiU working in the mines. The abolition of 
the exile system was due less to clemency than to 
the infiltrating lessons from the outer world. 
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which taught that in an age of free labor forced 
labor was not economic : less to sentiment than to 
the pressure of the McAndrew epoch. 

Russia was as an overgrown, circumvented, un- 
formed giant youth, her booted and heavy feet 
spread wide apart, her elongated brawny arms 
outstretched east and west, wrists bent and hands 
reaching toward the China Sea and the Mediter- 
ranean, over a circumscribed area double that of 
the United States. In place of our Atlantic and 
Pacific coast lines was the jealously guarded wall 
formed by the other expanding nations of Christ- 
endom, who were conscious of the potential 
strength of her undeveloped and enormous ex- 
panse and her hosts of rapidly propagating men- 
children. She was a clumsy adapter of and sharer 
in the inventions and improvements of the epoch, 
which her autocracy was vaguely imposing upon 
her docile hordes as a gift from him from whom 
all blessings flowed, the White Czar. Russia was 
Russia, a name to frighten other nations with her 
possibilities, and to bring a shudder to all demo- 
cratic peoples; the darkest and most mysterious 
among the civilized countries, as Africa had been 
among the heathen. 

The 5^u8sian military governor or diplomatist 
of those days bore himself as the representative 
of that overppwering Russian mass whose expand- 
ing destiny through the medium of her unpaid and 
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unthinking army was irresistible. But destiny, 
when you take it to your bosom as your own sure 
guide to the promised land, has a strange way of 
leading you into the bad lands. 

In the Near East the British Navy stood guard 
to prevent one of Russia's outstretched hands 
from prying open the Dardanelles; and in the 
Far East it stood at Hong Kong at the southern 
end of China. The British had occupied Hong 
Kong, in order to have a harbor free of pirates 
and a secure naval station, in the early part of 
the nineteenth century, about the same time that 
Russia started on her expansion across Siberia. 
A great Chinese city had risen on a barren island, 
a typical British crown colony, where British rule 
was faintly felt but always there. From Siberia 
Russia's wave had recently spread over Man- 
churia; she held its fortress of Port Arthur. At 
Dalny she was building her boom city clothed in 
the habiliments, without the spirit, of western civ- 
ilization. Between the great land power and the 
great sea power were the four hundred milUon 
Chinese of four-thousand-year-old China. 

At the mouth of the Tang-tsze, that mighty 
river which bisects China, was Shanghai, the 
foremost of treaty ports, which had the most pop- 
ulous of foreign settlements in the Far East, a 
cosmopolitan city of progressive nationalities, 
each nationality for practical purposes, under the 
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rule of its own consul. Such indignity was keenly 
felt by the sensitive nationalism of the Japanese, 
who had also to yield treaty ports ; but the mass of 
Chinese were hardly conscious that there were 
tiny sections of their coast line where extra-terri- 
toriality existed, or if they were it had no appre- 
ciable influence in their daily affairs. A thing 
more vital and of closer economic interest was the 
fact that customs dues were collected by Sir Rob- 
ert Hart's service of mixed foreign personnel. 
Even this was of more concern to government offi- 
cials, barred from opportunity of private largesse 
in a country where merchants were invariably 
honest and officials dishonest, than to the people 
themselves. China as a country was and is re- 
markably self-supporting in its varied and inten- 
sive industry, which is primitive according to 
Western standards. The potentiality of the trade 
of the four hundred millions ever calls to the 
trader's imagination; but to this day it is rela- 
tively small. 

All of the European nations had Asiatic squad- 
rons. Their men-of-war came and went in the 
China seas as a warning that the power which 
compelled the granting of the treaty ports and 
other concessions was stUl on guard, ready to 
enforce its demands and punish disorder. Other 
available lands already preempted, China was 
now the rich prize, exciting the cupidity of the 
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expanding powers. Partition was to be China's 
fate. She must succumb to the inevitable. Vis- 
itors who had looked over that ancient unique and 
loose political entity in a brief tour of observation, 
had so informed the world in their books. Some- 
times the tourist's view is right. It sees in the 
large without being confused by conflicting de- 
tails. 

**I know so much about China that I have con- 
cluded I know nothing," said Sir Eobert Hart, 
the Nestor of the Chinese Customs Service, who 
had spent a lifetime in China. Other Sinologues, 
who held the snap judgments of the tourists in 
kindly toleration, expressed the same opinion 
when your questions became explicit. 

** China is China. She will always fool us," 
said an old missionary, who in moments of 
scepticism was uncertain whether he had made 
a hundred real converts or perhaps none. 

3 

In 1900, then, the wedges of partition were be- 
ing driven in at strategic points along the China 
coast. There was Russia's mass already in Man- 
churia, and Peking itself within striking distance 
of her armies. At Tsing-Tau, where Germany had 
recently set the hobnails of her military boots 
to avenge the murder of a missionary, she was 
already looking out from the windows of the 
new Governor-general's house upon the province 
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of Shantung as her own. She could counter 
Russia's proximity in China by her home army 
on Russia's European border. The British had 
not only put a wedge between the Germans and 
Russians in China by securing a concession in the 
port of Wei-hai-wei, but they had their lines out 
for the possession of the rich valley of the Yang- 
tsze, which, with the northern frontier of India, 
built a barrier between the French pressing north 
from Indo-China and the Russians in Siberia and 
the Germans in Shantung. 

The Japanese looked covetously at Amoy, 
which, however, might go to the uncertain Amer- 
icans, who had recently taken the Philippines, 
should they remain in their expansionist mood 
and demand their share of the booty. Amoy was 
good enough for either the Americans or the Jap- 
anese, whose navies were outranked by those of 
Britain, France, Germany, and Italy. Indeed, 
spheres of influence were already so definitely 
outlined that it was only a question of the diplo- 
mats trading back and forth at the council table 
before partition was a fact. The corrupt and dy- 
ing dynasty of the Manchus at Peking, supported 
by a second-class cruiser or two and a few gun- 
boats and a few thousand undisciplined troops, as 
it played one power against the other in the cun- 
ning of effeteness, could not stand in the way of 
the achievement of the design. 
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The Chinese people themselves were not con- 
sidered in the arrangement. Why should they 
be, when they had only out-of-date men-of-war 
and no army worthy of the name! It was taken 
for granted that in the main they did not care 
who ruled them, or if they did, only one province 
would care at a time : for China had no cohesion 
in our nationalist sense. 

However, the increasing pressure of the white 
man was provoking increasing reaction in the 
native mind. In the spring of 1900 it came to a 
head in northern China where the oppressions 
of the Germans and Russians had been wholesale 
and especially inconsiderate. When bands of 
men, called Boxers, took the field, and mission- 
aries, who were in flight, reported the movement 
as growing fast and dangerous, the wise men in 
Peking who knew China were not worried. There 
were always mobs^ somewhere in China, as there 
was always famine. Both were always local af- 
fairs, that hardly spread a ripple over the vast 
body of the Chinese population. 

The Boxers gathered force as they marched 
from village to village. They surrounded Peking, 
cutting its communications with the outside world. 
The legations were besieged. Ministers and mis- 
sionaries and women and children might be mas- 
sacred by these badly armed, enraged, and savage 
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hordes of an inexplicably widespread popular up- 
rising. 

This was not a call to one nation, but to all 
nations. There must be a joint relief expedition ; 
joint punitive measures, joint retributive indem- 
nities. In cooperation the nations must go 
through the usual program on such occasions, 
which tiie colonizing powers had so often gone 
through, each on its own account, to insure future 
order and respect for its nationals. Imperialists 
said the Boxer rebellion was a stroke of destiny. 
It had hastened the inevitable partition and 
protectorates. The ** break-up of China'' had 
actually come. 

It seems to me that it had when I saw off Taku 
bar forty men-of-war representing eight nations, 
as I remember, around one second-class cruiser, 
which stood for all the naval power of a nation of 
four hundred million people, which was an old 
nation when Rome was founded. Through the 
ages China had ambled on in her elephantine way, 
retaining her identity; but she could not with- 
stand McAndrew and his * * Soldiers Three. ' ' Yet 
the shade of Confucius, who knew his China bet- 
ter than the most venerable of Sinologues or mis- 
sionaries, as he looked on, was doubtless thinking : 
**Here are more outsiders creating a disturbance 
in my China. It may last a montii or a century. 
But it will be only temporary." 
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4 

If I could have seen only one campaign except- 
ing the Great War, I should choose the march to 
the relief of the Peking legations. We shall no 
more see its like again than we shall see the battle 
of Domoko under the smoke clouds from black 
powder. The saving of women and children from 
worse than death was the excuse for its grisly, 
unclean, revolting excesses. 

I can still see the dead Chinese floating in the 
muddy river. I feel a spasm of nausea in recol- 
lection of the foul odors of the streets of native 
Tien-tsin ; shudder at the ghastly fear of the pop- 
ulations expecting massacre, and at the pleadings 
of women who feared outrage by the Cossacks. 
I hear the cries of starving little children, who 
had been taught that the particular diversion of 
the foreign devils was killing little children. 

There was such a looting of cities as must 
have taken place in the' Babylonian time, soldiers 
bearing bundles of silk and vases, their pockets 
bulging with jade ornaments extorted at the bay- 
onet *s point from innocent householders. Each 
nation was giving in its own way to the Chinese an 
example of war^s lessons which each was deter- 
mined that China should understand. China must 
learn that she might not besiege legations. If the 
sanctity of legations were to be violated, there 
could be no relations. The Chinese could not sell 
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fheir tea and silk abroad, or buy from abroad the 
mannactared cotton for their garments. Ab- 
stractly, it was the most justifiable of campaigns, 
as it vindicated the very basic principle of inter- 
national order. 

The relieving nations took this for granted; but 
otherwise the interest of each in making sure of 
his share in the forthcoming *' break-up of China'* 
suggested shameless courtiers and adventurous 
swordsmen, plotting to secure their futures under 
the new king, outside the room where the old king 
was dying. 

If the siege had occurred ten years later, when 
the wireless was in use, we should have had daily 
bulletins from the besieged: but at that time our 
suspense hung on the fragmentary news that came 
irregularly on foot. It was suicidal for a white 
messenger to attempt to disguise himself and pass 
through the Boxer-infested country. The lega- 
tions had to depend upon natives, who stoically 
risked torture and death with characteristic in- 
dividual Chinese loyalty to serve those who had 
been good to them. Even after having passed 
through the Boxer lines, they might be shot by 
Russian sentries before they could make their mis- 
sion understood. 

There was no glamor in the campaign, not even 
that of putting out a fire, but picturesqueness and 
paradox without end. It was a campaign strangely 
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inconsistent with the dignity of Christendom 
setting an example to the heathen: a campaign 
in the motley of the nnif orms of many nations, im- 
provised in answer to a hurry call. The sailors 
and marines, in the released energy of shore lib- 
erty, had at first set ont with a little relief column, 
soon engulfed by the hordes and forced to retreat. 
Then the big native city of Tien-tsin, adjoining 
the little foreign settlement which we held, blocked 
the pathway of another march until soldier rein- 
forcements should arrive. The long time we had 
to wait for them pointed the fact of China's dis- 
tance, on the opposite side of the earth from the 
Occident. 

Every day brought a fresh contingent of troops, 
as the stage was being prepared for the drama of 
succor in which the nations were to enact their 
parts in the intrigue of world policies of the time. 
The tolerant British were there, in their habitu- 
ated consciousness of empire, as symbolized by a 
little nucleus of British regulars, turbaned Sikhs 
with their curled beards, little Ghurkas and showy 
Bengal lancers, and a Chinese company from Wei- 
hai-wei, all to the taste of Kipling, the bard of the 
epoch. The French colonial regulars and their 
Annamite battalions were reminders that France 
also had an empire. The American regulars and 
marines in their campaign hats came with the 
prestige of the war with Spain. Some Americans 
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thought that ours, too, should be a forward policy : 
we should be in the midst of the intrigue to win 
our share in the ** break-up/' 

There was a free-for-all competition in the req- 
uisitioning of property and services. Native 
coolies bearing the flags of the nations which had 
impressed them were spurred to hard labor by 
urgent oaths in languages they could not tmder- 
stand. Germany, of all the common conspirators 
and rescuers farthest away from the scene, did 
not lack bunting. Her flag was flying over junks, 
warehouses, and carts for which her few sailors 
had no use. She would let the world know that 
she, too, was a very imperial and very colonizing 
power, and that she had a big army conung which 
would visit the wrath of God upon the heathen 
with a sternness that would be remembered for a 
thousand years. 

All the difficulties of mutual understanding and 
common action that tried the statesmen of the 
Allies in the late war were exemplified, and more, 
too, as Germany and Austria were included in 
the counsels. Generals quarrelled about their 
rank and about who shoxdd do this and that. The 
German naval captain would not join in the attack 
on the native city of Tien-tsin because he rated 
relatively only as a colonel, and he had not suffi- 
cient men to be worthy of his Kaiser. For no ap- 
parent reason except that it was in the direction 
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of the Bnssian sphere of influence in Siberia, the 
Bussian general would fight only on the north 
bank of the Pei river, and wanted other Allied 
troops kept on the south bank. Each nationality 
had old-fashioned contempt for the others because 
they did things in a different way, which is the 
pettiest basis of the pride of nationalism. 

I listened to mutual criticisms which were the 
more ridiculous as they were offered in such seri- 
ousness. The Frenchman snapped his Gallic jest 
at German boorishness; the German saw the 
Frenchman as capering like an actor in opera 
houffe. The British and French were not allies 
then: far from it, as the Fashoda incident was 
fresh in memory. So they could indulge in all 
their time-honored exchange of compliments. The 
Frenchman could imitate the British manner, and 
lampoon British stupidity, and repeat his ancient 
belief in the perfidy of Albion; and the Briton, 
in easy convinced superiority, could survey the 
landscape whereon he recognized a mercurial ges- 
ticulating personage whom he remembered hav- 
ing met at Trafalgar and Waterloo, and if they 
met again, of course the result would be the same. 

Nor was Britain yet an ally of Bussia. Bussia 
was still in the part of **Aminadab, the Bear,*' 
a huge, devouring monster, threatening the fron- 
tier of Lidia; and Britain to Bussia was a cold^ 
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calculating land-grabber that kept the White Czar 
from an outlet to the seas. 

The French and the Bussians, however, were 
allies. It was the patriotic duty of each French- 
man, son of the civilization of democracy, to ad- 
mire the Russian, son of autocracy. Magnificent 
great fellows, these Russians our allies; soldiers 
of unquenchable spirit and marvellous suppleness, 
the French our allies. Yet, though they embraced 
for policy's sake, the Frenchman and the Russian 
had about as much in common as an Iowa farmer 
and a Chihuahua peon. 

All Europeans could find a sympathetic topic 
for conversation in their views of American indi- 
vidual brusqueness and absence of soldierly eti- 
quette, and an erratic, untrained, juvenile purpose 
that refused either to be a party to the intrigues 
or to remain entirely outside. In turn, the Amer- 
icans could enjoy their opinions of ** peanut pol- 
itics,'' applied by knights and counts bedecked 
with decorations to a mission of rescue, and could 
joke about bowing from the hips and picayune old- 
world f ormaUties which delayed the transaction of 
business. 

For deep under the surface signs of average 
days of peace, this intimate and hectic drama 
struck the bottom not only of national character 
but government policies that seemed as habitual 
in peoples as they were coolly calculated by states- 
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men. The good of the whole was continually 
frustrated by short-sighted dissensions over tem- 
porary interests, and this was to be the chief 
handicap of European reconstruction after the 
World War. 

Each nation was making sure, as it openly co- 
operated and secretly bargained, that it should 
not miss a sliver of the crust of the rich and suc- 
culent pie that was presently to be divided. It 
was a messy exhibition of the thing we call Chris- 
tian civilization; but it was the best civilization 
we had at that time, or possibly ever shall have, 
unless we imbibe some of the lady's faith that 
dreams will come true, unless we look the Soldier 
of Fortune 's ruthless logic in the face. 

5 

Every one cherishes revealing moments of his 
life when his thoughts and his readings on a sub- 
ject are focussed with an artist's definiteness of 
conception and composition in a single scene, 
which may be a first view of a Stock Exchange 
in session, a coronation, a national political con- 
vention, or some historical symbol of a people's 
glory such as the Forum and the Coliseum by 
moonlight or the Parthenon in the afternoon sun. 
The thing itself is there before you. It may con- 
firm or confound your preconceptions. 

I had such a moment when I first went ashore 
at Taku during the Boxer campaign. Some land- 
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ing from their boats, others busy with their stores, 
others inarching away toward the front, were little 
yellow men in neat white uniforms. They seemed 
meticxdously correct in all military forms; their 
manner augmented the effect of their ordered, 
cheery, smiUng, ant-like industry. 

All the officers, line, field, and staff, were also 
yellow. They had not a single white ** sahib;*' 
not a single one of the ruling caste of the earth to 
tell them what to do. This was indeed extraor- 
dinary. 

The Japanese were making their bow as a mem- 
ber of the society of Christian nations in shar- 
ing the white man's burden. How could they 
conduct themselves in such exclusive company! 

Certainly their complexion, their stature, their 
reUgion, precedents, and racial prejudices were 
against them. My school books had included them 
as well as the Chinese among the semi-civilized. 
Being semi-civilized, they were a little presump- 
tuous to think they had a right to share in saving 
civilized men, women and children. 

Only recently had they learned that the world 
was round. For more than two hundred years 
in the midst of the voyages of discovery and in 
the early part of the age of steam they had re- 
fused to leave their land, or to allow foreigners 
to enter it. They had a feudal civilissation as won- 
derful in its way as that of Europe; ladies, and 
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kni^ts who fought for them, dressed in rich ap- 
parel; a fencing, couplet-making, intriguing an- 
cient aristocracy ; a standardization of caste, man- 
ners, and customs in the smallest details of life, 
dispensed from the five-mile circle of an autocratic 
court ; a people with a recorded history as old as 
England's, though young to the Chinese, and an 
unbroken line of emperors descended directly 
from a sun-goddess ; a people whose sense of mi- 
nute and conventionalized beauty in decoration 
revolutionized the decorative art of the world — ^but 
only semi-civUized as we could not help reminding 
them. 

On their part they had been convinced that they 
were the only civilized people. So little did they 
bother their minds about other peoples that they 
had not even taken the trouble to class them as 
savage, barbarous, and semi-civilized. The others 
were simply barbarous. Let them be as barbarous 
as they pleased if they would only follow the Jap- 
anese rule and remain at home. If the inbreeding 
Jews had been a militant race, unconquered on 
their own soil since the days of Moses, they would 
have been such a homogeneous political and mar- 
tial entity as the Japanese. 

It was not until the middle of the last century 
that McAndrew came knocking at Japan's door 
with cannon against cold steel: came demanding 
that Japan should open her ports to trade. When 
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the Japanese asked him to go away, they were 
practicing in the polite extreme, without meddling 
in other people's affairs, the principle of self- 
determination. The unclean, ungainly visitor, 
dressed in such unsightly clothes, accustomed to 
wear indoors the filthy clumsy shoes in which he 
walked the streets, was rude beyond precedent. 
Despite all hints about unbidden guests he insisted 
upon remaining. 

What the Japanese did was what we imagine 
that the masterful, organized, capable-minded, rul- 
ing Romans would have done if a side-wheeled 
man-of-war of the 1850 t3rpe could have come up 
the Tiber from an undiscQvered land outside the 
Roman pale, and, its guns commanding the Forum, 
insisted upon the undisturbed rights of piracy in 
the Mediterranean, which would have been equiv- 
alent in Roman eyes to the McAndrew demand in 
Japanese eyes. The Japanese studied the invad- 
er's argument as the Romans would have studied 
it. As the Romans would have yielded tempo- 
rarily in order to gain time to substitute side- 
wheeler men-of-war for their galleys, and rifles for 
their javelins, so the Japanese yielded with the 
same purpose in mind. They would equip them- 
selves with the foreigner's magic and then drive 
him out of their beautiful land, which was superior 
to all barbarous lands in every respect except in 
that of steam and gunpowder. 
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The first of the Japanese ** study boys*' went 
abroad as pioneers on this errand. Among them 
was Prince Ito, who was twenty then. Fifty years 
later, in his country house, this dean of the Elder 
Statesmen, who directed his country to a master- 
ful position in the world, talked to me of the revel- 
ations of his journey to Europe by Suez ; and in 
his person he seemed to personify Japan 's rebirth, 
her new growth, her ambitions, the while a rackf ul 
of the naked samurai blades of his ancestors 
seemed his favorite treasure. Poring over the 
volumes of Brinkley's History of Japan had given 
me less understanding of Japan past and present 
than I gained in a few hours with this wise old 
statesman, who happened to be in the mood to a(^ 
company and illumine reminiscence with simpli- 
fying comment. 

Youth gleamed in his eyes again as he re- 
called his awakening to the wealth and resources 
of the white nations ; their vast fleets and armies ; 
their overwhelming power when they spoke and 
acted in chorus ; their rivalry as they spread their 
dominion over the black, the brown, and the 
yellow races. Japan had so far escaped their at- 
tention because she was only some remote island 
dots on the big globe, not because of the gentle 
manners of her women, the bravery of her knights, 
her beautiful vases and screens, or her polite de- 
sire to be left alone. 
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The fate of India must not be hers. There was 
no way of keeping the foreigners ont of Japan. 
If the door were barred, they wonld unite to batter 
it down, and in return for the expense of the bat- 
tering they would lay such tribute and such terri- 
torial exactions as they had laid upon others who 
had resisted their might. Allowed to enter as 
guests, their importunate desire for trade sat- 
isfied, while their mutual rivalry was kept alive, 
Japan might keep her house as her own. She 
must give up her pleasant flat-world isolation 
and become a part of the round world, accepting 
its ways with a shrewd adaptability that would 
enable her stiU to enjoy her own inner life and cul- 
ture. 

So the ** study boys,'' fledglings only just out 
of the shell, swarmed forth across the seas and 
lands which held for them sights as strange, 
ridiculous, enlightening, overawing, and divert- 
ing as awaited a youth of Pericles ', Cato 's. Bay- 
ard 's, or Louis XIV 's time, who might return 
to life in a Pullman car with a ticket and trav- 
elling expenses in his pockets for a round-the- 
world tour; and stranger, for the others would 
have found some basic similarity in languages 
and customs and processes of thought. Suddenly 
the curtain had been lifted for the most remote 
and self-centered part of the East to see the 
panorama of the West, in that age of steam which 
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was wholly different in its wonders from any- 
other of history. 

Study boys must conform to foreign manners, 
hold up their part as men of a proud race, no 
matter how unpalatable they found foreign food 
and how irritating the stiff collars foreigners 
wore, and how difficult it was to learn foreign 
languages which had nothing in common with 
the forms of their own. They brought home their 
notes for older heads to collate and apply in a 
land where a close feudal organization had made 
the people plastic to a changed leadership, which 
might decide with open minds, free from the in- 
cubus of tradition, which was the best feature of 
each Occidental nation for Japan to adopt in 
building a new fabric of industrial and political 
existence. 

The younger generation entered into the spirit 
of the new era with the vital interest of fash- 
ioning a national life-raft at the prospect of ship- 
wreck and the blithe curiosity of a woman loosed 
among the latest fashions of metropolitan shops. 
Steamships, railroads, telegraphs, sewing ma- 
chines, printing presses — the Japanese must have 
everything modem, while they shrewdly contrived 
that they should remain the owners and employ- 
ers, and make use of the foreigners as temporary 
teachers and employes. British officers taught 
them how to make a navy. At first they favored 
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French instructors for their army. When France 
was beaten by Prussia in 1870-1871, they changed 
to Prussian instructors — ^very politely, of course. 

**The fate of India!'' exclaimed Prince Ito. 
**This haunted companion Inouye and myself as 
each new port we entered, each great capital we 
saw on that long journey revealed the white man's 
power and his vast possessions. Japan was so 
small ; the rest of the world so large ; and all the 
world might be against us I We must listen, we 
must observe, we must keep our counsels. We 
knew that we were brave. If necessary we could 
die for our little Japan. But we must not lose 
our tempers and fight except in the last resort. 
We must be wise in all things. We knew that 
we could stick together, unless we were badly led ; 
for we were all of one blood, one race, one na- 
tional thought. If politeness would win our way, 
then we should succeed. Politeness was drilled 
into our people. Our bows were low and frequent 
among ourselves. Whatever came, we could 
smile. This, too, was drilled into us until it was 
second nature. For we had our stoical philos- 
ophy, our Bushido. A Japanese smiles in the 
face of death and accident ; he smiles if he breaks 
a vase which has occupied him for months in 
making; a samurai smiled as he drew his blade 
to take his life when honor demanded.'' 

Those Japanese soldiers whom I saw on the 
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river bank were smiling. Later in the Bxisso- 
Japanese War I saw them smiling as they burned 
their dead or twitched from the pain of their 
wounds. That first glimpse of them, however, con- 
firmed the views of the foreign residents of China 
and Japan. They were a kind of automaton, with- 
out the character and spirit of the West, dressed 
in the garments of the West and going through 
western forms. 

A superficial, decorative race, the foreign resi- 
dents said. They imitate well, and that is all. 
Once they are free of their foreign instructors, 
we shall see that there will soon be an end to 
modern Japan. 

I had asked Prince Ito about this, too, in the 
course of his talk, which took place before the 
Russo-Japanese War. 

'* Japan is trying to do for herself, and that 
is a departure from precedent to occidental 
minds, ' * he said, with that age-old Japanese smile 
playing on his knowing, wrinkled features. **She 
must prove herself worthy to belong in the world. 
She must be strong, as you are strong, or we shall 
be misunderstood:** 

6 

In the march to Peking Japan had her chance 
to prove herself as a military power, under the 
jealous eyes of the other nations * soldiers. What- 
ever the foreign rules were, she followed them; 
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in intrigue she was no short-sighted novice. She 
relished volunteering to do more than her share 
of the work as evidence of her good faith. 

The advantage she had was propinquity. She 
was at home where the others were far from 
home. For her landing a force in China was a 
military action of the same kind as a French 
army concentration on the Ehine or a British 
naval concentration in the North Sea. It was her 
soldiers under a Japanese general who bore the 
brunt of the burden in taking the native city of 
Tien-tsin; and that day other commanders had 
a revealing moment in the smiling remark of the 
Japanese general after the allied advance had 
been checked: ^^Oh, we shall go on and take the 
city tonighf 

The next morning, after the Japanese had 
stormed the gate at dawn, and the soldiers of 
other nationalities had broken free from authority 
in a havoc of looting and disorder, I talked with 
a Japanese battalion commander who was a little 
worried about whether or not he was acting in 
a way that became a newcomer into the society 
of the round world. His battalion was at rest in 
good order, in an open space. 

^*Is it that I am wrong T' he said, with the 
same smile with which he would have invited you 
to tea or faced a disaster in battle. ^^Is it that 
I have an out-of-date edition! In my books th^ 
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artide covering the ooeapation of cities says that 
your main body shonld be drawn np in formation 
while yon detach the necessary numbers to police 
the city and protect the life and property of the 
inhabitants. ' ' 

As he was speaking, the artillery mnles of a 
foreign contingent, their anmmnition boxes and 
guns dismounted, passed by, loaded with silks 
and silver bullion. The Japanese major looked 
away from this procession, as if he wanted to be 
on the safe side of etiquette by pretending that it 
was not visible to him. 

**I was going to police this quarter when we 
first entered the city,'' he continued, **but the 
attitude of the other foreign soldiers was such 
that I desisted. Our orders are to be polite to all 
the other contingents, and not to interfere in 
their affairs, as we are inexperienced and they 
are very experienced. Is it that you say one 
thing in your books and do another thing, as we 
Japanese sometimes dot I do not quite under- 
stand. Will you tell mef 

I answered him as best I might, and he thanked 
me politely, as he said: **We shall keep on try- 
ing to learn your ways/' Upon the taking of 
Peking the Japanese commander-in-chief sent a 
line of carts straight to the Treasury, to bear 
away its treasure in an official and orderly man- 
ner, much to the chagrin of the BussianSi who 
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also had the advantage of numbers and propin- 
quity. For the Russians were also at home in 
the Far East. Their soldiers came from their 
nearby Manchurian garrisons. 

If the Japanese had been allowed to undertake 
unassisted the relief of the legations, the siege 
might have been raised a week or* ten days earlier ; 
but this would have been favoritism, permitting 
them to play a star part in this pageant of the 
vanity of nations, at the expense of the prestige 
of the other actors, each of which, single-handed, 
as I read the different reports afterward, saved 
the women and children from massacre. 

The march from Tien-tsin to Peking, the most 
merciless in its dust, heat, and fatigue, I have 
ever known, required only a skirmish line, once 
we had passed Yang-tsun, to sweep back the scat- 
tered bands of Boxers who offered a show of re- 
sistance. After the Japanese, the Russians had 
the largest number of troops of any nation, and 
they insisted that they should lead the way on 
one side of the road and the Japanese on the 
other, as a compromise between the claims of these 
neighboring rivals. 

Another revealing moment — one prophetic of 
future history — came as I watched the rivals in 
that severe test of military mobility, in a straiige 
country under a boiling sun, which would gain 
the maximum number of nodles each day. What 
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a contrast ! What a reversal of preconceived no- 
tions! The big, lumbering, heavy-booted Rus- 
sians, slow to think and cooperate, impeded by 
their cumbrous equipment ; the supple little Japa- 
nese with their light equipment, showing the 
acute, inborn, tactical intelligence of a martial 
race, so rigidly and industriously drilled, as they 
cooperated in their pattern maneuvers. Again 
and again the Japanese waited for the Eussians 
to come up, sometimes slipping a detachment 
across the road to assist the Russians. 

Finally, when other contingents were begin- 
ning to complain at the delay, how polite the 
Japanese general was in his suggestion. The 
Russians were handicapped by lack of transport ; 
Japan was fortunate in hers. Japan, if the other 
contingents wished it, would be very glad to take 
entire charge of the advance, calling for assistance 
only in case she met with opposition too sturdy to 
be overcome single-handed. Looking through his 
field-glasses at a weary Russian column falling 
back, a French officer said, ^ ^ Our allies of yester- 
day !'' Then, reversing his glasses and looking 
through the small end, he said, *'Our allies of 
today. ' ' 

All the observers of the result of that test who 
knew their military lessons knew that a new mili- 
tary force had risen. They foresaw that the 
possibility of the island dots daring elephantine 
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Russia that blanketed all northern Asia and part 
of northern Europe was no idle fancy ; and it was 
not unlikely that the victory would be to the Japa- 
nese. When they told this at home, people were 
wholly sceptical. War Departments would not 
even believe the reports of their military attaches. 
Little Japan defeat mighty Russia? Impossible! 
Why is it that a number of experts who have made 
their studies of a situation on the spot, find their 
unanimous views unbelieved by people at home 
who have formed a different opinion by not being 
on the spot I If the contrary were true there 
would be less unwise action as the result of rea- 
soning that appears perfectly logical, but is based 
on false premises. 

Legation people would not see the significance 
of the message posted on the clock tower in the 
grounds of the British Legation. It was from 
the Japanese general, after he had been relieved 
of the Russian incubus to his progress. He gave 
the itinerary of his march day by day, and an- 
nounced to the hour the time of his arrival before 
the walls of Peking, where he agreeably arranged 
his dispositions so that the other contingents 
might have the honors. Four years later, after 
the battle of the Talu, a Japanese officer forgot 
himself long enough to say : 

*^Now our soldiers have fought the white man 
and know he carries no charm against defeat. * ' 
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The phenomenon of the McAndrew epoch was 
the rise of Japan. She had learned to nse our 
gans ; she had learned mechanics and adopted all 
modem improvements. Had she the real secret 
of our civilization! That secret was well kept 
by the allies in the Boxer campaign, as I have 
already shown; yet I saw it blaze forth in tri- 
umph at Peking, personified by Major General 
Adna B. Chaffee, the American commander ; and 
I rejoiced in him and what he was saying in the 
rough language of an old regular of the plains, 
more than in the most polished speech I ever 
heard. Our soldiers were looting. As looting 
was the rule, why should they miss their chance? 
Erect on his horse, his weatherbeaten face look- 
ing like carved sandstone, Chaffee rode from side 
to side of the street, an enraged and unforgiving 
shepherd, driving his men before him. 

*^I never thought I'd see such a sight as this,*' 
he said. ^^I'm ashamed of you for your coun- 
try's sake. You're not soldiers — ^you're skulking 
thieves. Put that back in the house where you 
found it! Empty your pockets or I'll empty 
them for you! I'd rather hang one of you than 
a Boxer. You're worse than the Boxers. You've 
got no excuse, you're supposed to know better. 
Maybe the other nations do loot. That's not your 
business. I'll look after your business. What 
do you think you were sent here for! Because 
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you thought you could do something here with 
impunity that would put you in jail and disgrace 
your mother^ at home? To frighten women and 
children to give up their treasures 1 To take what 
is not yours f You were sent here to teach these 
people order and progress, decent white men's 
ways, and to give them an example of civiUzation 
to live up to. Fine examples of civilization you 
are ! You 're enough to make every Chinese turn 
Boxer and assassin. I'll have no thieving in my 
command if I have to put you all in the guard- 
house. ' ' 

It was hardly surprising that the diplomatic- 
minded should conclude that Chaffee lacked tact. 
But he was a blade of wrath that held others 
than his own command in fear. One or two mis- 
sionaries who quoted their Bible about an eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth, as the only salu- 
tary way of impressing the natives, fell foul of 
his sturdy expletives ; and one minister and some 
legation secretaries, who were *^ collecting" rare 
porcelains and jades to safeguard these treasures 
for civilization's sake — afterward sold at home 
for high prices that went into their own pockets — 
desisted from their operations under the awe of 
that sandstone face. A very rude man, Chaffee. 
He refused to shake hands with the commander 
of a foreign contingent because he said the man 
was a liar. So the man was, a proven, intriguing, 
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petty liar of the school of very old-fashioned diplo - 
macy. If Chaffee's example had become a habit 
in the councils of the Allies and of propaganda 
in the late war and at the Paris Peace Conference, 
diplomatic hand-shaking would have gone out of 
fashion. 

7 
The great German army contingent was on 
the way to China, the news of its passage thun- 
dered from Potsdam by the Kaiser. It was under 
Field Marshal Count von Waldersee, for whom 
the Kaiser had secured the honor of commanding 
all the allied forces as some consolation for Ho- 
henzollem vanity in having had no men on the 
spot at the outbreak of trouble worthily to rep- 
resent Germany's colonizing ambition. 
• Von Waldersee arrived after the play was over. 
The Boxers had subsided ; Peking was peaceably 
garrisoned by the other contingents. Was the 
Kaiser to be cheated of his share in the glory of 
*'eye for an eye'' retribution? It was his min- 
ister who had fallen at the hands of an assassin 
early in the Boxer outbreak, because he was so 
unpopular. 

If the Boxers would not accommodate imperial- 
ism by offering themselves as objects of retribu- 
tion, other victims must be found. German expe- 
ditions moved about the country attacking and 
looting peaceable towns and villages, and starting 
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fresh outrages which they would suppress in a 
manner to make the German name remembered 
for thousands of years. Twenty years have 
passed, and the German method is not yet for- 
gotten in China, which is not to thB dishonor of 
the German people but to Kaiserism which taught 
German youth in uniform that their duty was to 
be ruthless, and gave them the orders that made 
ruthlessness feed on itself. 

^^The Germans are thinking in the tactics of 
fifty years ago,'' said an Englishman who had 
been lo^g in service in India. ^'This sort of 
thing is no longer done. It's too costly keeping 
the natives stirred up. It means you are always 
having to suppress them. Let them be peaceable 
if they want to be peaceable. When you have 
such numbers as we have to govern, you learn 
that's the best way." 

The wisdom of this view was pointed by the 
desertion of the German and Russian quarters in 
Peking by the natives for the American and 
British quarters. The American quarters 
swarmed with its overcrowding. This puzzled 
Kaiserism. It was a discrimination against Ger- 
many 's right to share in colonial expansion. 

The German commander even requested that 
we order the natives belonging to his quarter to 
return. Our answer that the natives had a right 
to go where they pleased in their own city, as 
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long as they behaved themselves, was accepted as 
characterizing our lack of discipline. A sugges- 
tion that residence in the German quarter would 
be more popular if there were less shooting on 
sight, and if natives were not required to cringe 
as they passed sentries, was, of course, inadmis- 
sible as a reflection on the policy of the Kaiser. 
The ways of each foreign contingent in its quarter 
were the ways of a nation, not only in military 
manners and methods of poUcing, but in con- 
science, progress, and ej6&ciency. 

That column which had started with the shib- 
boleth of the ^* partition of China '^ found thai 
a small body of men marching along a road, at 
enormous expense, had penetrated territorial ex- 
pause of China relatively as far as an expedition 
to Albany, New York, would penetrate the United 
States. Though our path was strewn with dead, 
their number was inappreciable in relation to the 
four hundred millions. It was like fighting cotton 
wooly or swarms of mosquitoes, or mopping up 
the ocean. 

Perhaps the result would have been different 
if the Boxer bands had separated into guerrilla 
groups that held out to the desperate end of ex- 
termination. But this was impossible, because 
the people would give no support to this kind of 
nationalist spirit. The Boxer rebellion was the 
Chinese method of an extreme demonstration of 
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publio opinion. Chinese governors and mayors 
have felt it when they extorted taxes which the 
people considered unreasonable. In the abstract 
the rebellion seemed abortive; in practice it was 
most successful. It brought home to each nation 
the cost of maintaining an army big enough to 
keep China in order according to our idea, when 
she had always had order according to her idea. 

Instead of impressing ourselves upon China, 
she was impressing herself upon us, by the mag- 
netism of her mass and racial characteristics. 
All the men of the foreign contingent began to 
like the Chinese and to respect them. It was a 
common ground of fellowship among the Allies 
of a different kind from the resentment of Kaiser- 
ist methods. The industry, the honesty of the 
Chinese, their good-humored readiness to serve 
for profit, their loyalty to their daily bread and 
their employer, had the ingratiating quality of 
a psychology unlike any other, which has baffled 
and circumvented so many conquerors. 

**I like the Chinks all right,*' as an American 
soldier said. **You can trust 'em. I'd give all 
the money I had to a Chink to take right across 
China. You can depend on the Chinks." 

All foreign residents in China are partisans of 
the Chinese. I have known few foreigners who 
had lived long in China without seeming to me 
to have become themselves almost Chinese in 
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thought. So China won a victory in the Boxer 
rebellion : a truly Chinese victory. 

Of the nations represented in the relief, Amer- 
ica and Japan were the mysterious potentialities. 
They were the newcomers in the high society of 
the powers. What might America not dot What 
could she not dof She was detached, irrespon- 
sible, subject to none of the trammels and tradi- 
tions of the old world, a huge and growing force 
which had not yet found herself. 

Japan, with the martial spirit of feudalism in- 
spiring her in her new role, was at the door of 
China with a big army. The rapidly increasing 
and crowding population of her little islands de- 
manded room for expansion. The Japanese, as 
disliked as the Chinese were liked, were due to 
be more disliked as they became more powerful 
Entering into the arena of conquest, they must 
take the gamble of a great hazard, and depend 
for their protection upon the cards in the game 
of intrigue which stood for war power. 

When John Hay, our Secretary of State, had 
pronounced his ^'Open Door*^ policy, guarantee- 
ing the territorial integrity of China, in the year 
preceding the Boxer uprising, its acceptance by 
the other Powers was certainly regarded in some 
of their Chancelleries as a gesture which would 
not interfere with contrary action at an opportune 
moment. Something deeper than the combina- 
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tions of international politics — ^the effects on 
men's minds of the Boxer rebellion — ^now justified 
its wisdom. China was not an India, where the 
jealousies of different races could be made the 
servant of rule by meagre forces. Despite the 
absence of the nationalistic spirit, there was a 
singular cohesion in the psychology of the Chi- 
nese, which can be expressed with telling effect 
when they boycott the goods of an unpopular ex- 
porting nation. Their passive resistance became 
a positive force owing to their mass. They gov- 
erned themselves so cheaply that it would be un- 
profitable for others to govern them. Britain 
realized this economic truth. She withdrew from 
Wei-hai-wei ; forgot her dreams of the occupation 
of the Yang-tsze valley, while she set her alliance 
with Japan against Russia's advance; and the 
other nations could not deny that an open door 
and equal trading privileges must be the accepted 
policy of the moment, whatever the future might 
hold. 

^^A great organizing leader might make China 
a modern nation," said Prince Ito in the course 
of his talk. ' ^ But he must be a Chinese. No out- 
sider will ever be able to rule all China, though 
perhaps a portion of China for a short time. ' ' 

Ito knew his East. He was the Bismarckof 
Japan. A departure from his teachings may be 
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as fatal to another rising empire as the departure 
from those of Bismarck himself was to Germany. 

8 

*'When times are slack,'' said the Soldier of 
Fortune, *^you may always count upon something 
happening soon in the Balkans, even if it is only 
a few insurrectos on a rampage, or further mas- 
sacres of the Armenians. The people are eager 
and impatient. They cannot save up their money 
and their lives over a long period in order to 
have a really grand spree when the time comes. 
As soon as they have a few sheep ahead and a 
good crop in sight, they start fighting again. No, 
they do not rest up as long between wars as some 
of their big neighbors, who reproach them for 
their short-sightedness. 

'^ Their wars are brief but frequent. Usually 
they can afford only an insurrection. But it 
works out. the same, being a matter of taste and 
choice. There may be just as much racial emotion, 
entertainment and killing, in averaging an in- 
surrection every two years, as in one big war 
for each generation. The frequency system even 
has certain advantages. You do not have to listen 
for such long periods to veterans telling tales of 
the same war: there are new crops of stories. 
There is a uniform level of poor living and gen- 
eral misery. Prosperity does not get such a start 
in the peace period that you suffer such a shock 
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of disarrangement in the war period. No great 
fortunes are accumulated in the peace period for 
war profiteers to appropriate ; and the war prof- 
iteers are just fairly started when peace spoils 
their prospects. 

*' Again, the frequency system does not allow 
the males to become too habituated to honest 
toil, too used to good food and clean surround- 
ings, to be unadapted to a rough, marauding life, 
or enervated by too much education to make them 
soft-spirited. Mothers do not become too fond 
of their children, as they know they may die of 
preventable diseases or be massacred ; and having 
to worry continually lest any day a grown son 
may go to war, a mother does not make so much 
fuss over having him killed. 

^*I am not sure that the frequency system is 
not the better of the two. In parts of Central 
America** (this was in the nineties) ^*you see the 
system in its highest development, which enables 
you to judge it even better than in the Balkans. 
There are wars all the time. Nobody knows what 
real peace is like. This may mean lack of con- 
trasts, but it also means regularized insecurity go- 
ing the even tenor of its way. So you know what 
to depend upon — continual poverty and misery, 
with no raising of false hopes. It is a triumph, 
too. It proves that if you so desire, and know 
how, making continual war is an economic and 
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biological possibility, provided there is a general 
understanding that casualty lists should be scat- 
tered rather than concentrated. * * 

9 

Soon after I was in Peking I went to Constanti- 
nople. I had gone from the world's sore spot 
of the Far East to that of the Near East; from 
unwarlike China to the insurrectionary Balkans. 
Despite the appeal of its Byzantine history, to 
which the western mind is susceptible, Constanti- 
nople of the minarets and glorious situation had 
none of the attraction for me of either Peking or 
Tokyo. I could never enthuse over the Golden 
Horn. Its associations streaked my vision. 

No country has ever been so depressing to me 
as the Balkans of those days. Indeed, I have 
always been prejudiced against Asia Minor and 
the Near East. They remind me of man's descent : 
his gravitation to all fours after he had been walk- 
ing upright. Here was an ancient sore spot, a 
chronic sore spot. A conspiracy among the na- 
tions of the world and the local inhabitants pre- 
vented the antiseptic treatment of the McAndrew 
epoch from being applied. 

If we must have a chronic sore spot, why should 
it be at the gateway to Europe by the Danube's 
mouth, to Bussia by the Black Sea and the Vol- 
ga's mouth, to India by Suez, and looking across 
the Mediterranean to Africa, in a temperate zone 
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region of blissful climate, which nature meant to 
be one of the fairest and most prosperous por- 
tions of the earth T Always misery, always trouble 
in the Balkans : always apprehension that the Bal- 
kans would bring trouble to Europe. But Europe 
would not cure the infection whose spread it 
feared. Its practice encouraged the sore to fester. 

After my first visit to the Balkans I disagreed 
with the Soldier of Fortune. Later travels in 
Central America confirmed my view. The in- 
frequent system was the better, though you take 
it for granted that man must periodically run 
amuck and destroy his own kind. It gave time to 
strengthen hope into a happy illusion that peace 
might last, and perhaps you were not mirsing 
your children for slaughter, building your new 
home to be burnt, or saving your money against 
a rainy day to be taken in one fell swoop by the 
tax-gatherer. We had periods of plenty, of se- 
curity, when art, literature, and scholarship 
flourished and men delved and women span as 
confidently as if murder and destruction were not 
bound to come. Even if we wiped out all we 
had achieved in a war, it was better to have had 
the memory of achievement than never to have 
achieved. 

The Near East was a mirror in which Europe 
might see the contorted, malicious, leering carica- 
ture of its own folly. I hold it up to reflect my 
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view of a Balkan village only half a day's horse- 
back ride away from the station where the Orient 
Express had stopped and I had descended. I had 
come in answer to reports of Bulgarian bands 
taking the warpath against the Turks. Each 
band was shrouded in military secrecy maintained 
with a cunning unsurpassed by the most assiduous 
efforts of the intelligence sections of armies in the 
late war. The bands were moving about stealth- 
ily, killing Turks and holding up peasants. There 
was nothing new about this. The only visible 
effects offered the observer were slain women 
and children said to have been massacred by the 
Turks in revenge. I was seeking causes rather 
than atrocities. Some of the causes were in that 
village; others appeared in another picture in 
Constantinople. 

The land around the village was rich. French 
or Japanese peasants would have made it smile 
with such thrifty cultivation that the village 
would have become a town and then a city. A 
kindly, enriching, temperate zone sun was shin- 
ing; the air of early spring was wine in the 
nostrils. It was a morning to make a wife wel- 
come the coming of motherhood, and a husband 
confident he could provide for a growing family. 
With such land, such air, such sunlight, man, 
thriving, gaining, building, increasing and mul- 
tiplying, should walk upright in culture and peace. 
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If the natives were doing none of these things, 
it was not the Ahnighty's fault. He had done 
his part. It was the Turk's fault, Europe's fault, 
not their own. It is never our own. When we 
are advanced enough to realize that it really Is, 
what a reduction in war costs we shall enjoy I 
These natives were measurably right in saying 
that it was not their fault. It was partly the 
Turk's, but largely Europe's. 

And these natives were Christians. This ir- 
ritated me. I could have been more philosophical 
about them if they were heathen, even if semi- 
civilized heathen. At first I considered them all 
as human beings : they appeared to me to be so, 
with the customary eyes, ears, legs, and arms, and 
the habit of walking at about the same angle be- 
tween all fours and the upright. 

The old traveller in the Balkans who was my 
guide soon corrected my error. These male and 
female adults in homespun, and their xmkempt 
children, were Turks, Bulgars, Serbs, and Greeks. 
I could tell the Turk by his fez, of course, and 
learned to distinguish Bulgar and Serb shepherds 
as well as the Greek trader by the difference of 
their garb. The three for generations had been 
fighting to be free from Turkish tyranny. All 
the conscience of Europe agreed that they ought 
to be free. Yet they were not freed. If I were 
to be logical, this was strange, in view of my visit 
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to a miserably dad and armed Turkish garrison, 
in contrast with the efficient European armies, at 
a time when the European powers were straining 
to expand the dominion of the McAndrew epoch. 

The Bulgars who were now on the rampage 
were bound to be suppressed by the Turks, as the 
Serbs would be when it should be the turn of 
their young men to become restless with the 
spring war fever and to set forth to guerrilla 
thrusts and depredations. 

**Why don^t the Serbs, the Greeks, and the 
Bulgars join forces and strike together?*' I 
asked. 

My guide smiled. By his smile I knew how 
uneducated I was. It was the smile of a chemist 
who answers a question as to the chemical con- 
stituents of water and if it is true that oil and 
water do not mix. 

**We give you Americans so much credit for 
being shrewd,'' he said. **And how naive you 
are I Why not include the Albanians in your al- 
liance? They have no choice of seasons or en- 
emies, as long as they can fight." 

** Aren't the Serbs sympathetic with the Bul- 
gars! Isn't their attitude at least that of a be- 
nevolent neutrality, considering both are Chris- 
tians desiring relief from a slothful, Mohammedan 
and polygamous oppressor?" 

** Hardly. The Serbs would be very disap- 
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pointed if the Bulgar insurrection should succeed. 
It would mean that the Bulgars would rule them, 
and they would hate that worse than being ruled 
by the Turk. They are putting everything they 
can in the Bulgars ' way. When the Bulgars rise, it 
gives them a chance to kill a few Serbs or Greeks. 
A veteran of insurrections of either race is as 
proud of having had a fight with a man of either 
as with the Turk. ' ' 

**And these people are neighbors. They go to 
the same markets and there rub elbows. They 
have the same common interest in a good highway 
passing their farms, in a new railroad to open 
up this rich country. ' ' 

^*0h, yes, they might if they had highways 
worthy of the name. Railroads don't interest 
them much. ' ' 

**They can't afford train fares! No money to 
spare from buying arms!" 

** Quite." 

*^And their children go to the same schools?" 

**They would if they had a public school sys- 
tem." 

**And they've been carrying on this way for 
hundreds of years, in the memory of nationality 
before the Turks overran them? No increase of 

« 

population, no increase of wealth. Why?" 

** Keeping up race spirit, I suppose; sticking to 
the languages and customs of their fathers. Each 
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child is brought np to be loyal to his race and 
to believe that the members of all other races are 
devils. * * 

**The Serb proving he is a better man than a 
Bnlgar or Greek by trying to kill him, and so on : 
proving it in the same way a Frenchman proves . 
he is the better man by killing an Englishman, 
and the Englishman by killing a Frenchman. So 
both are convinced.** 

**0h, you're in the Balkans,** he replied. 
* * There 's no curing the Balkans. The old Turk is 
not so bad. He rules the Christian tribes be- 
cause they are always against one another, and 
probably there is much less fighting than if any 
one of them were master. * * 

My companion was a graduate of a great uni- 
versity and well-travelled, yet he brought from 
the round world a flat-world view to confirm these 
backward people in their own. In a few days 
he would be back in the Greater Europe, which 
throbbed with the wonder-making of the Mc- 
Andrew epoch, as secure in his conviction that 
progress could never come to the Balkans as 
stick-in-the-muds of another day that our arteries 
were filled with air and that steam-cars could 
never take the place of the stage coach. The edu- 
cated or wealthy stick-in-the-muds, who have po- 
sition in the world, are the worst kind. They can 
present a convincing brief for the stick-in-the- 
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mud case; they have influence over iinleai*ned 
minds, which conclude that if the learned say the 
world is flat then it must be flat. 

But the antiseptic influences of the McAndrew 
epoch were seeping through cracks in that wall 
which the progressive nations had formed to iso- 
late the infection of the sore spot. Occasionally 
a villager bought a bicycle, which led youths to 
save their money in order that they too might 
triumphantly spin along the road. Some young 
doctor, educated abroad, brought home heresies 
about sanitation. If a daring well-to-do farmer 
bought a plough of steel to replace a crooked 
stick, a reaper to replace a sickle, a threshing 
machine to replace a flail, his sceptical neighbors 
had finally to yield to the evidence of results. 
One family having bought a new Swiss clock, 
other families wanted one. Tourists were begin- 
ning to appear in automobiles. Returning Amer- 
ican immigrants dressed in strange foreign 
clothes brought tales of steamship journeys, elec- 
tric cars and lights, open plumbing and presents 
of sewing machines and phonographs to their 
relatives. They exhibited savings bank account 
books, and jingled their money in their pockets 
as they complained about how few things they 
could buy to their taste in the local stores. 

They were a trifle patronizing in their high- 
flown^ exotic^ knowing ways, as they descanted Oft 
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labor-saving machinery in their adopted land 
where women did not have to work like horses 
in the fields. When returned Greek, Serb, and 
Bulgar met in a Macedonian market, they ex- 
changed experiences across the Atlantic. As they 
spoke English and were dressed alike and had 
acquired energetic ways, they seemed to have de- 
veloped somthing in common. 

Their elders saw these signs with misgivings 
and chided them, even threatened to disown them 
as being no longer true to the racial pride and 
hate bred into them at the maternal knee as their 
most sacred possession, which had been so tena- 
ciously held by forebears who had so few other 
possessions or forms of diversion. The leaven 
was worked among the people, but not in high 
places. 

8 

Another picture 1 This of those who held the 
high places : the builders of the barrier that could 
not cure the sore spot but must keep it festering 
in isolation. It is the ceremony of the Selamlik, 
^en I saw Sultan Abdul Hamid going in state 
to the mosque. On one side of the sacred path was 
the cause, on the other was the effect. I shall 
mention the effect first. It was personified in 
old sheiks riding donkeys, followed by servants 
on foot, as they were hundreds of years ago ; in 
dervishes and filthy pilgrims ; in curiosity seekers 
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from all the mongrel spawn of Constantinople, 
come in rags and degeneracy to look upon 1 he 
Padishah going to his devotions. McAndrew mat- 
ing poetry about your engine, Watt studying how 
to make power of steam serve us, Harvey con- 
tending that the blood circulated in the body, 
here was a sight for you to show you what man- 
kind was like in the dear old picturesque flat- 
world days. Here was real old-fashioned ro- 
mance of boils and scrofula as tha background 
for velvet and gold-embroidered cloaks. 

Not one of that gathering of beings in human 
form who did not believe that war ** always was 
and always would be'* with a simplicity of faith 
that saved him the trouble of analysis which leads 
a cynical man of learning to conclude that war 
is a biological necessity. There was more real 
romance to me in the injection of a serum or a 
single turn of a steamer's screw or one little gas- 
oline engine threshing or pumping water on a 
farm, than in that whole scene, unless romance 
must be sodden degeneracy. 

Banked on the other side of the sacred path 
against the wall of the palace was the velvet and 
gold of old-fashioned romance — ^the cause — sym- 
bolized by the diplomatic corps and those who had 
the honor to receive oflScial invitations to the 
spectacle. When you have seen it as another in 
the sheaf of impressions of the shortcomings of 
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human nature, you would not want to see it again 
if you had a normal mind, except as a punishment 
for your personal share in international folly. 
Minions of the type that belong to the velvet and 
gold and rags of romance were brushing the fresh 
sand laid on the path. Not a single imprint must 
show upon it at the moment of the Sultan's ap- 
proach. 

All was ready. The Most High was coming. 
But just before he appeared, a lank, mangy Con- 
stantinople street dog, his skin showing in places 
through his falling hair, trotted the length of the 
course. There ran the track of his hunted pad- 
ding feet, right in front of the Sultan's fat and 
amiable horse. A man at my side remarked that 
the hawk-nosed, bearded old sinner in the car- 
riage, who was charged with public assassinations 
of Armenians and private assassinations without 
end, was not such a bad-looking sort after all. 
He was the ruler of a dying civilization, which 
had led the beginnings of modem science when 
the Christian world was in darkness; and if we 
wanted to start the McAndrew civilization on the 
down hill road, the Sultan offered us a recipe 
already tried and found successful. Advice that 
will be helpful to the same end is forthcoming 
from old-fashioned diplomatists and military 
propagandists in our own time. 

I was not thinking of Abdul Hamid, either on 
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the way to his prayers or returning, bnt of that 
mangy dog who had run the course in face of the 
diplomatic gallery as a reminder that there was 
no escaping him and what he represented. Abdul 
ought to have taken him up in his arms and 
fondled him as the ally of the folly of nations 
in keeping His Majesty on the throne. He was 
the symbol of the foully diseased sore spot. 

If one had suggested to the diplomatists, those 
courteous, well-mannered Unguists who were do- 
ing their best for their countries, that they should 
do something for the dog, they would have shud- 
dered at the thought of disturbing the Balance 
of Power, which, if it trembled, gave all European 
statesmen the nightmare. The progress of the 
McAndrew epoch from the Black Sea to the 
British Channel might be checked by a single 
false step of diplomacy. Some action of that 
villainous and hawk-nosed Turk, or an insurrec- 
tionary outbreak by Balkan peasants, might bring 
on a cataclysm. How deliver the world from the 
tyranny of such conditions which will bring on 
another general war? The question has been 
asked often enough. We must analyze causes be- 
fore we answer it. 

The causes ran down from home governments 
through the diplomatists and plotting consular 
representatives, carrying on, in a region far more 
favorable to their intricate game, the same jealous 
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rivalry I had seen in China. Here it was not a 
qnestion of Russian or Japanese territorial pro- 
pinquity and the long arm of British sea power, 
but of the territorial propinquity of all the 
powers. The universal dog-in-the-manger policy 
had restricted the fertile Balkans and Asia Minor, 
at the doors of the powers, to flat-world practices, 
while progress moved past it through Suez, 
into Africa, and across Russia to the conquest 
of more distant portions of the earth. 

*^If we may not have our share, you shall have 
nothing, '^ said each power to the others. **You 
might bring progress by your occupation, but the 
more you bring, the stronger you will become, 
correspondingly tilting the Balance of Power.*' 

In *54 Britain and France had sent their sol- 
diers as allies of the Turk against the Russian, 
to check her threat against Turkey. That was 
strictly a foolish, old-fashioned war. Li 77 Rus- 
sia had gone to the rescue of the Christians of 
Bulgaria. She wrested Rumelia from the Turks 
and also Bulgaria, which she made a state. But 
the other powers ^topped the progress of Russia's 
victorious army. Disraeli's cunning hand and 
Bismarck's iron hand were on the council table 
in making the Treaty of Berlin, where all the 
powers were as intent as usual, in the usual way, 
on preserving the peace of Europe; and Russia 
was allowed to annex practically no territory or 
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to gain a step toward the mastery of the Dardan- 
elles. Once her martial boots were astride the 
straits leading from the Black Sea to the Mediter- 
ranean, she would be a Mediterranean Power. 
Germany was as firmly against this as Britain, 
France, or Italy. If Russia were to profit, then 
80 must ally Austria, covetous of Salonika and 
convinced that the Balkans would be better off if 
incorporated in the Hapsburg empire. And Ger- 
man capital and political influence, pressed out- 
ward by the developing industries at home, were 
looking for every opportunity aggression and en- 
terprise could win. 

Why shouldn't the Powers have driven the 
Turk out of Europe and allowed the epoch full 
swing in lands relieved from his sloth under the 
rule of the Christian races that inhabited them? 
Why should not the leaders of progress lend a 
helping hand to progress in their own interest! 
Prosperity would have followed: prosperity 
which which would have been for the good of all. 
But that would have been too simple, and too 
logical. It would have been only the application 
of businesslike common sense, not intricate or in- 
teresting as high politics. The diplomatists look- 
ing on at the Selamlik would have laughed at its 
impractical absurdity, considering the complexes 
that kept their minds in a maze of intrigue. It 
was the penny-wise pound-foolish policy of thfe 
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folly of nations — ^which they no more saw as folly 
than we see some of our international policies as 
folly today — at its worst. This is why I dwell 
upon the Near East. It yields us the most con- 
crete and vicious example of nationalistic short- 
sightedness. 

Supreme master of all the diplomatists was 
Abdul Hamid himself: for it does not require a 
productive, constructive, or Christian mind to ex- 
cel in intrigue, which is only low cunning outwit- 
ting honest forces of prosperity and improve- 
ment. Playing Balkan race against race, Jew, 
Greek, Armenian and Syrian, and Frenchman, 
Briton, German, Eussian, Austrian, and Italian 
against one another, he dripped with the blood and 
pus of the '*sore spot'* which oiled his intrigue 
that kept him on the throne. If capital sought to 
bring McAndrew enterprise to his dominion, it 
must have the backing of a nationality which drew 
the opposition of all the other nationalities. The 
building of a railroad across Asia Minor through 
Bagdad meant endless political bickerings, which 
stultified enterprise. Steel rails might span Eus- 
sia and America, but they must not venture into 
the sore spot or they would tip that Balance of 
Power which was the Sultan's most intimate 
counsellor. 

But McAndrew, who had knocked successfully 
on the doors of Japan half way around the world, 
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could be heard beating a faint tattoo on the door 
of the Balkans. The epoch's influence was in- 
filtrating into Balkan and even Turkish minds. 
What statecraft would not do for them, the people 
were to try to do for themselves. The next time 
I was in Constantinople, in 1908, Macedonian in- 
surrecto bands, Bulgar and Serb, were in the 
streets; and striking hands with this strange 
company, making it still stranger, were the Young 
Turks. All had momentarily a common object. 
It was Abdul Hamid, that pampered, kept satyr 
of the Balance of Power, whose yoke they wore 
by the Powers' conspiracy. 

How completely and insecurely he held his 
throne through their support was revealed in the 
ease with which an uprising tumbled him from 
his throne. There may be a difference of views 
about the Young Turks ; but they did exile Abdul 
Hamid, and they did have a fling at flea-bitten 
and mangy picturesqueness by ridding the city of 
the vagrant street dogs. What a feverish time 
for the intrigue of the diplomatists' adaptability 
in their * * The King is dead I Long live the King I ' ' 
as each sought to secure the advantage of his 
country. 

9 

Another *^sore spot" must be mentioned while 
I am on the subject. It is all the region from the 
United States border to the borders of Brazil 
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The population of Central America had been cut 
in half by wars, disease, and mismanagement, in 
seventy-five years. Revolution was chronic. 
Rich highlands that should support prosperous 
cities and towns exhorted men in vain to tillage 
and peace. No foreign king misgoverned the 
Central American nations. They were republics 
who misruled themselves for want of training. In 
place of the kings were the half-breed adventur- 
ers, descendants of the camp-followers of Spain's 
conquest. Over the diseased, anemic common 
people their military dictatorships had the power 
of Czarism with its espionage and other bad 
practices and local practices that were even more 
outrageous. 

What a breeding ground for intrigue Mexico 
and Central America, rich in coffee and other 
tropical products, would have been if they too had 
been connected with keeping the Balance of 
Power erect on the tight-rope, as five or six great 
nations strove in jealous rivalry each for his 
share of the advantages! The Monroe Doctrine 
forbade such further complications of conditions 
that were already bad enough. The United States 
was a dog-in-the-manger, according to one view- 
point. We would neither bring, nor permit others 
to bring, orders and progress to these regions. 
These peoples had republics; we kept them free 
from foreign domination. Thus our conscience 
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was clear. These peopled were alien of blood and 
thought, an inferior breed, with which we had 
nothing in common. "Whether they were diseased 
or healthy, progressive or retrogressive, was not 
our affair. If they refused th6 McAndrew epoch, 
it was their privilege. Our policy was * * Boot hog 
or die!" which was Lincoln's response to a ques- 
tion as to what was to become of the slaves, habit- 
uated to dependence, after he had freed them. 
In Central America I saw more degenerate misery 
than anywhere else, except in Korea and the 
Near East. 

Our missionaries carried the word to other 
lands which were heathen, but not to Central 
America, which was not heathen in our books be- 
cause it had a republicaa form of government. 
We established dispensaries and colleges in Asia 
and Africa, out of our prodigal giving, but not 
in Central America, which being republican and 
Christian on the map was not listed in our precon- 
ceptions as requiring such attention. Central 
America belonged in our fellowship of republics, 
but not in our fellowship of mankind. There was 
no such sentimental appeal in lending a helping 
hand at home as abroad. 

We disliked to think of Central America. If 
we thought of it by choice, it was an amusement 
over opera-bouffe wars, self -created generals, who 
led barefooted insurrectos, and over the bizarre 
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tales of travellers. If it forced our attention, this 
was due to outrageous actions by the revolution- 
aries, which required the dispatch of marines and 
wrinkled the brows of our State Department, 
which had to consider offending the great Latin 
nations farther south by action which they might 
mistake for the first step in a continental con- 
quest. 

Our people were irritated by the lack of grati- 
tude on the part of the backward Latin nations 
for keeping Europe's hands off, and by the mis- 
understanding of our generous purpose on the 
part of the progressive ones. We were uncon- 
scious that every exponent of monarchy and abso- 
lutism in Europe was pointing to this sore spot 
as proof of the folly of assuming that a republic 
in name meant democracy and protection of prop- 
erty and individual freedom. 

Meanwhile, though we left Central America 
to itself, it must be, as the Balkans were, sub- 
ject to some infiltration of the influences of the 
epoch, which had the advantage of being received 
volimtarily rather than from arbitrary pressure. 
Three of the little Central American republics have 
lately united for federal autonomy ; and they and 
Colombia and Venezuela are showing signs of a 
definite convalescence from the disease of chronic 
revolution. 

In Mexico, imder the rule of Diaz, who symbol- 
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ized the sentiment of release from French in- 
vasion in the '60s, McAndrew was welcomed in 
his railroad building, mining, and other favorite 
pursuits. The autocrat who had been seen as a 
benefactor by his people was later seen as a ty- 
rant. So Mexico passed into the chronic revo- 
lutionary stage that Central America knew. The 
outcome in Mexico, or of the new promise in Cen- 
tral America, is with the future. The infection of 
this sore spot concerns all nations in trade and 
mutual progress, but politically only one. It can- 
not be a danger to world peace ; and its future is 
dependent upon the extension of the influence of 
the epoch through its domain under the sponsor- 
ship of the United States. 

10 
When I was in the Far East again, it was to 
follow Kuroki's army against the Russians from 
the Yalu to Mukden. Japan and Russia had a 
difference of their own to settle by war. So re- 
mote were the other great nations that the clash 
of the two who were on the spot did not disturb 
the Balance of Power. Ally England did not take 
up arms for ally Japan, even after the Dogger 
Bank incident. She countered France from giv- 
ing more than sympathetic aid to her ally Russia. 
The Japanese victory ended for the time being 
the movement of Russia's militarist mass upon 
China's pacific mass. 
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A most significant turn in Balkan affairs called 
me on my next visit to the Near East. The leaven 
of spreading intelligence and appreciation of the 
principle of not cutting off one's nose to spite 
•one's face had counselled temporary compromise 
of inter-racial hatred to the end of a Qreco-Bul- 
gar-Serb alliance. The three nations struck a 
quick unexpected blow, disregarding the Balance 
of Power, disregarding everything but their com- 
mon aim. 

The powers spoke of isolating the conflict. It 
had isolated itself in the rapidity of its results, 
which showed that the Turk had been kept in 
Europe, as Abdul Hamid had been kept on the 
throne, by the intrigue of the powers, which pre- 
vented the fruition of the natural development of 
progressive forces. But when it came to peace- 
making, the Powers, having their axjrobat, the 
Balance, in mind, had their hands on the terms : 
this to prevent anything happening in the future 
that would bring on a European war. Rumania 's 
action, in stabbing exhausted Bulgaria in the 
back, after she had borne the brunt of the fight- 
ing, was typical of the bad faith and intrigue in- 
herent in the Near East and fostered by the 
European example. Honor among individuals, 
but not among nations ! 

But I am not writing my reminiscences. The 
Russo-Japanese and Balkan wars gave me deeper 
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knowledge of the emotions of war and the chang- 
ing tactics of warfare with the improvement of 
weapons ; but though they offered such bountiful 
impressions, further references do not follow the 
current of my purpose. 

The incident that caused the World War did 
finally come out of the Balkans, to prove that the 
infection of a sore spot, whether political or ter- 
ritorial, cannot be cured by isolation under the 
cloak of intrigue and short-sighted patriotism, 
but also requires preventive treatment and recog- 
nition of comjnon self-interest, which is the policy 
the world must learn to prevent future cata- 
clysms. When its turn comes, I shall have little 
to say of my four years of the World War, ex- 
cept as to its results which, ethically and economi- 
cally, serve my ends. 

Before I come to these, now that I have in these 
three long chapters shown my experience of the 
glamor of old-fashioned warfare and the epoch 
that I knew before the World War, I shall take 
up generically the values of war, the lure of causes 
and emotions which lead peoples in war, as I 
knew them through having seen many nations in 
war. 



IV 

OLD VALimS 

Wb return to the **Whyf " of the old Greek shep- 
herd. Man is the best equipped and the shrewd- 
est of all animals in protecting himself. Self- 
preservation, that old first law, is as dear to him 
as to any other animal. It is the instinct ever 
governing his actions, whether he is highly civi- 
lized or savage, incorrigibly rich or hopelessly 
poor. Why does he risk his life to kill his own 
kind, when dumb beasts rarely do f 

In the midst of the voyages of discovery and on 
into the age of the dynamo, sanitation, and pre- 
ventive medicine, we rarely put that question to 
ourselves. . We were studying how to cure all hu- 
man ills except the most terrible and costly. Our 
increasing library shelves were heavy with the 
records of all human activities, colossal accumu- 
lations of historical and scientific researches and 
the literature of imagination and philosophy — ^but 
one who sought works on how to keep the peace 
found that he had meagre references. 

We spent vast sums in founding colleges, hos- 
pitals, and dispensaries. We explored the bowels 
of the earth, the bottom of the sea, and the heav- 
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enSy and sent forth missions to excavate buried 
cities and to study in pettiest detail the customs 
of savage races; but not until the latter part of 
the nineteenth century, which had been so prolific 
in millionaires who were generous in public bene- 
factions, did it occur to Nobel, the inventor of 
dynamite, to establish his peace prize. This was 
intended as an aid to workers for peace who 
needed monetary assistance, but has been almost 
invariably given to well-to-do statesmen who made 
peace after a war. 

Later another millionaire, who had been a 
maker of guns and armor, gave a fund for the 
establishment of the Carnegie Endowment of Li- 
ternational Peace. The fund was inadequate: it 
would not go far toward constructing a modem 
battleship. I have before me a list of the books 
and pamphlets the Endowment has published. K 
I have found little new in them or in any books 
on the subject, it is because it may be needless 
for me to search among their details for the great 
truths which I have seen in the vividness of gun- 
flashes on the field of battle. The lady who helped 
me to understand my grandfather *s globe might 
have been far enough ahead of her time to hold 
the views of the younger generation of American 
scholars, that the Endowment is under stick-in- 
the-mud influences. The Soldier of Fortune, 
when told of its work, might become violent. I 
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imagine him pointing to a stream of refugees 
and asking: **Is it doing anything to correct 
their errors f 

The Carnegie books are written for the elect by 
the elect : for scholars and investigators by schol- 
ars and investigators. Therein they do great 
service ; they do, indeed, spread light in the upper 
darkness : for I have heard many scholars express 
the old Greek peasant's view that war always 
was and always would be. 

Who of the general public knows of the En- 
dowment except by name? "Who has read its 
books! It is the people who rule in these days: 
the people who read their daily newspapers and 
not treatises. Their kings are elective and follow 
their orders. To inject anti-toxin against the war 
disease into the veins of scholars, while useful, is 
a slow way to cure the masses of people. Not 
until they who do the fighting and endure war's 
suffering and pay its costs realize that they have 
the power to end the suffering and cut down the 
cost, shall we win a victory over war. 

So I am writing for average human beings, 
which include the scholarly proponents of peace 
and the professional pacifists, the statesmen, and 
the rest of the elect, who, as I saw some of them 
at the peace conference, were subject no less than 
the soldiers in the trenches to all the human weak- 
nesses which beget war. In this chapter I shall 
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take up the origin and the old values of war, as 
I know them out of experience. 

2 

War began when Cain killed Abel. Presumably 
Cain had preparedness and Abel had not ; or Cain 
did not wait upon a declaration of war, but struck 
his brother a foul blow in a moment of ungov- 
ernable temper, which in a later time would have 
been described as outraged national emotion. 

The Biblical narrative is more meagre in details 
than an oflScial communique in the World War. 
It does not mention the casus belli, so important 
in later days to justify a declaration of war. It 
gives us the result of. the action in an **I came, 
I saw, I conquered" brevity, allowing the reader 
to take for granted that this new animal on the 
face of the earth would violate the habits of ani- 
mals by killing his own kind, and that we were 
to expect war ever afterward as a matter of course 
among men. 

However, the Biblical report was candid and 
free from embellishment, which is in its favor. 
Cain killed Abel — and there was nothing further 
to say. A propagandist on the Cain side would 
have written a report something like this: 

**The gentle Cain, long patient under the 
wrongs he had suffered, was at last forced. to 
strike back in his own defense. Putting his trust 
in God, who was on his side, his inspired and 
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indomitable valor won the day against the supe- 
rior strength of his barbarian brother." 

AbePs side would not have been heard. He 
was dead. Cain's sons would write the history 
of the event. 

If Abel had been wounded and not killed, he 
would have crept away to a cave where he would 
have begun preparing for revenge by inventing 
a new form of battle-axe. The secret of this he 
would have kept from Cain while he practised 
with it, to the admiration of his family, who min- 
istered to him, gathered food for him, and tied 
a crown of feathers, forerunner of the cocked 
hat, to the head of the defender of their home 
and honor. 

In due course he would have killed Cain. This 
should have convinced Cain's sons of father's 
mistake in giving quarter, and that no quarter 
was the one sure means of preventing your enemy 
from disturbing the peace again. In revenge 
Cain's sons would have sought to kill Abel's sons, 
who in turn would have sought to kill Cain's 
sons, and so on. 

Without following imagination further, and 
confining ourselves to the BibliCjal facts, we find 
that the descendants of Cain were equal to carry- 
ing out the fratricidal precedent, without the as- 
sistance of the descendauts of Abel. We imagine 
one branch settling on the left bank of the Eu- 
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phrates — ^their Rhine — and one on the right 
bank, each giving different names to natural ob- 
jects and finding different names for new things 
that came into their lives, xmtil they had devel- 
oped two different languages. Other branches 
spread out over the world, developing more new 
langaages and customs in their areas of isola- 
tion behind the natural frontiers of rivers, moun- 
tain ranges, swamps, lakes, and seas. 

These in their racial hates and rivalry have 
been buffeting one another in periods of slaugh- 
ter down to the present day. There were the un- 
interesting periods of peace, as the lady described 
them J but the glorious periods were those of war. 
All the honors were to the leaders. There was 
little mention of the rank and file. They must 
be grateful and admiring. The leaders always 
fought to bring peace to the people, which could 
come only through wars and following them. 

Clans were merged in tribes, and tribes became 
feudal principalities, which became states, and 
always they were going to war. They were not 
thinking of wax as self-destruction, but as the 
only means of self-preservation through preserv- 
ing the community organism. It is no wonder 
that the primitive anthropoid, who, in addition 
to fighting for food and shelter, had to fight his 
fellow-men as well, was too busy for countless 
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generations to carve even a few lines on stone to 
tell archaeologists that he was on earth. 

The puzzle to a simple mind is how, when all 
the tribes, states, and nations were ever arming 
only in self-defense, wars were so chronic: or it 
would be puzzling if you had not studied the 
propaganda of warfare. War must have had 
values in the old days, or people would not have 
been so fond of war. What were these values f 

3 

Physical. Abel, if he had been wounded and 
not killed, must have learned from defeat that he 
must be sound of wind and limb, and lithe and 
quick, if he were to win his next battle with Cain. 
His and Cain's descendants, as they multiplied 
and spread, must keep strong in the same way 
if they were not to suffer defeat and ravage. The 
first primitive hygienic regulations, and the first 
classes in gymnastics, were doubtless in prepara- 
tion for the day when the men of fighting age 
should take the war path. 

The chieftains proved their title to leadership 
by success in battle : they must be an example of 
physical excellence in the days when they fought 
in person, swinging a battle-axe or a sword at 
the head of their men. This was true even in 
the late war for the leaders of small units. Real- 
izing the importance of victory and foreseeing its 
requirements, the chieftains laid down rules 
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of life, and promoted sports and drills which 
would make their followers masterful in the use 
of their weapons, and taught their women to look 
up to and serve, and their boys to emulate, the 
sturdy warrior rather than the fat civilian. The 
rigid Spartan and Roman physical regimes, and the 
setting-up exercises, the route marches, and the 
regular hours of barrack and camp life of modem 
armies, are familiar examples. 

Even in these days when we know the value of 
exercise in keeping our bodies well, we are more 
prone to take it as a sport than for its own sake. 
An incentive will start one on a five-mile walk 
when reason fails. Preparation for war gave the 
incentive, and it supplied the discipline which in- 
sisted upon physical excellence. As the puny per- 
ished at the hands of the strong in battle, then 
youth must make itself strong for the sake of 
self-preservation and for the protection of family 
and property. Victorious expanding nations had 
vigorous youth, obedient to principles of absti- 
nence and self-control; nations in decline relaxed 
their physical regime and tended toward physical 
degeneracy. However rich nations became in lux- 
ury or civilization, they went down before the 
physically stronger if they failed to keep the 
faith of sound bodies. 

Can we gain the incentive to physical excellence 
for a people except through war? 
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4 

Moral. If Abel had been wounded rather than 
killed, he would have acquired fortitude and con- 
tinuity of purpose in preparing for the next battle 
with Cain; so would his descendants, who had to 
prepare for war. The Japanese samurai used to 
eat rice soaked in blood to harden their nerves 
against future scenes of carnage. A young naval 
man whom I knew went to slaughter houses and 
operating rooms with the same object in view. 
Either was preparing himself not to falter when 
the test came. So was the German machine gun- 
ner who had himself strapped to his gun in the 
late war, lest he should not stick to his post to 
the death. 

There is one possession which in peace man will 
not consciously sacrifice for either honor, glory, 
vanity, or profit. It is his most precious pos- 
session. Who in the prime of youth, however 
poor, will sell his life for a fortune? Only some 
such object as the better care of an invalid wife 
or children dear to him would make him consider 
the ojBfer. 

Without thought of reward he will risk death 
by rushing into a burning house to bring out a 
child, or by diving into a swift current to succor 
a spent swimmer. War exalts him with the same 
spirit ; he offers his most precious possession for 
glory, for the great adventure, for his country, 
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to protect the tender flesh of women and growing 
children, or whatever the cause. • The thing is 
that he is ready for self-sacrifice. 

For the moment he is immortal in looking death 
in the face. Death is the test of giving. He goes 
to the test. The more brilliant his mind, the 
keener his sensitiveness, the more highly civilized 
he is, the greater the sacrifice, the farther it re- 
moves him from the instinct of self-preservation 
in the brute sense, and his killing of his fellow- 
men from the category of murder and assassina- 
tion, and crowns it with the respect due the 
soldier. 

Not only is his body disciplined, but his mind 
is disciplined by the drills that prepare him for 
war. Left to himself, he might never know a 
thrill that stirred his imagination to compass 
more than food and shelter and pleasures. War 
takes him out of himself; out of trammels and 
ruts ; it takes him away from home to new scenes 
that brighten his faculties and stir his mind with 
new thoughts. It exalts the relatives he leaves 
behind him as well as himself. They know how 
dear he is to them through the teaching of sacri- 
fice. That emotion which they share is the most 
transcendent that comes to the average human 
mind. 

The **salt of life,'* as war has been called, is 
extracted from the risk of death. You cannot 
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mine it from the earth or produce it from a lab- 
oratory. What substitute is there for this forti- 
tude in preparing to be strong in war, for the 
exaltation of spirit which war brings ? What up- 
lifting emulation will replace that of the leader 
of a charge who falls when the position is gained? 
The cheerful endurance of hardship of the sol- 
dier on the march, of the priest who gives abso- 
lution, of the surgeon yielding his profitable prac- 
tice to bind up wounds under fire, of the woman 
nursing the wounded back to health? 

5 
Social, Commtmal, and National. War and 
preparation for war must make men think and 
act together. It puts the iron hand of organiza- 
tion around gregariousness. The competition of 
individuals for personal profit and enjoyment be- 
comes the competition of group against group; 
and competition is the spur to excellence. The 
first social units were doubtless formed for. pro- 
tection against common dangers, and then against 
other human units. Soldiers who drill together 
know the fellowship of discipline. They are to 
offer their lives together for the common good; 
their women folk who support their sacrifices 
with their own are doing it for the common good. 
Every wounded man becomes an object of solici- 
tude for all women. In place of individual tooth 
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and claw is common action at intervals by all the 
teeth and claws of group against group. 

This development was logical in the fierce con- 
test of existence, in which the fittest survived. 
War leaders taught their people the folly of 
divided counsels ; the value of cohesion for mutual 
protection. This protection meant that life and 
property were temporarily secure; it gave time 
to cultivate the fields, and for innovators to carry 
out improvements which meant more comforts 
and a higher state of living.' 

As society developed, it extended the number of 
peaceful occupations not directly related to gath- 
ering food or shelter and fighting, those of the 
priest, the teacher, the lawgiver, the artist, the 
artisaa, and the writer, which inaugurated civi- 
lization as we know it today. When tribes gave 
up the practice of striking wholly by surprise, 
brigand and burglar fashion, and one tribe served 
notice when it was about to attack another, it 
was the first step in the common interest of two 
enemy tribes, which led to the sanctity of ambas- 
sadors and to formal declarations of war, and to 
the spread of the rules of conduct of individuals 
to the rules of conduct of tribes, states, and na- 
tions which we call international law. 

Quarter was given, prisoners taken and ex- 
changed; the enemy wounded not left to die on 
the field; women and children not sold into 
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slavery. This in turn led to mutually recognized 
rules in the conduct of war itself. A man out 
of uniform was a guerrilla, an outlaw from these 
rules, to be treated without mercy; a fighting 
force which had no recognized headquarters or 
cohesive force in being, but gathered at a ren- 
dezvous, was a guerrilla army, whose leader was 
proscribed. 

In a military sense, the dignity of the Ameri- 
can colonists was in the fact that Washington, 
however hard pressed, always had a headquar- 
ters and an army continuously in being, and of 
the Southern Confederacy that after Appomat- 
tox it made no guerrilla resistance. Washington's 
refusal to receive a letter from the British com- 
mander unless it was addressed to him as ** Gen- 
eral '* exemplified the unalterable etiquette of this 
principle; Lee's request that his men should be 
allowed to keep their horses for the spring plough- 
ing, as they were not to turn guerrillas, expressed 
the very soul of the principle, whose object was 
the control of war, as a necessary curse, in the 
common interest of the property and peaceful 
activities of the combatants. 

Your army is beaten, you must yield the vic- 
tory and accept terms; and you could afford to 
accept them, instead of fighting to the last guer- 
rilla in a mountain thicket, because the interna- 
tional rules of conduct expressed the wisdom of 
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giving quarter, and the folly, which was illus- 
trated in China in the Boxer rebellion, of driving 
a people to desperation. 

The steps of this evolution came fast during the 
steam age to meet its demands for universal self- 
preservation. New rules were established at the 
Geneva Convention, which made the Red Cross 
band of doctors aad nurses sacred; and other 
rules at the Hague Conference. The outcry 
against bombing hospitals and atrocities to civil 
populations in the late war, which warriors of 
other ages would have regarded with grinning 
contempt for effeminacy, were calling down judg- 
ment upon the offenders against ethical convic- 
tions, bom of our higher organization, which 
were comparatively new in the world. But the 
age-drift, as I shall show later, may be leading 
us back to guerrialism and no quarter in the next 
great war. 

Force is necessary to peace until men become 
more angelic than they are now: until, indeed, 
each human being has such a just sense in his 
relations with all other human beings as to make 
courts unnecessary. We are so used now to ac- 
cepting court decisions peaceably that we scarcely 
realize that it is the police power, the armed rep- 
resentative of the rules of conduct, which in the- 
ory enforces the decisions and must enforce them 
in practice when required. How long would court 
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decisions be obeyed even by responsible men if 
there were no physical force behind the courts? 
Without police protection how long before a city 
would be overrun by crimes of violence? before 
society would revert to tooth and claw? Li Amer- 
ican frontier days, where primitive influences pre- 
vailed, the armed volunteers of vigilance societies 
undertook to safeguard life and property, which 
is the first step in stabilizing social conditions in 
a young community. 

The army is above the police. It is called out 
against uprisings that the police cannot control; 
it protects the laws within the nation from out- 
side interference. It is the attorney for the na- 
tion, representing it against the armies of other 
nations in dijBferences for which the ultimate ap- 
peal must go to that supreme court called war 
for judgment and enforcement of the judgment. 
War can change the rules of conduct; bring a 
new body of laws into being. Such is the Napole- 
onic Code and the CoQstitution of the United 
States. 

Militarism insists that almost without excep- 
tion the most highly organized nations have had 
the most highly organized armed forces. The con- 
trasting examples of Athens and Sparta hardly 
permit me to agree with their view, though they 
find plentiful support for it in their reading of 
history. The history of Genoa supports the idea 
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that a community which hires its soldiers and wor- 
ships Manmion does not develop that high culture, 
glorified by its literature, arts, and crafts, of a 
community like Florence which has a fighting 
spirit. 

Generically, the great civilizations, and this 
does not seem to me to exclude China, were 
founded upon successful prowess at arms. A con- 
queror's blows harrowed the field for their 
growth. Our Occidental civilization and its ori- 
gins are bound up with the accomplishments of 
wars. 

Should we have had a Socrates to give us his 
views on death if Athenians had never risked 
death in battle? Should we have had a Greek 
civilization at all if the phalanx had gone forth 
with arguments of law and ethics instead of steel ? 
A Roman civilization if Rome had never sent 
forth an armed man or a galley to extend her 
power? A Renaissance civilization if the fore- 
runners of Dante and Michael Angelo had gone 
out to defend a young city by promises of the 
songs its bards were to sing or of the pictures 
its artists were to paint, if an invader would stay 
his destroying hand? 

Homogeneous France with her wonderful litera- 
ture and traditions and the Germany of Goethe, 
Heine, Kant, and Bach and Beethoven were 
wrought out of the crucible of many interprovin- 
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cial wars: the spirit of either people kept high 
and united by the threat from across the Rhine. 
That island of Britain, where Scot and English- 
man fought their way to mutual respect and 
understanding, has kept her sons strong by the 
realization that the strength of her arm at sea 
protected her in her peaceful development at home. 

But strictly military civilizations have been 
short-lived. Profit and power soften them. The 
practical question in a practical world is : should 
we have even as good a civilization as we have, 
we very human human beings, if we had not 
had wars? The militarist's answer is based on his- 
tory as it is. The theorist must change human 
nature and prepare a new set of premises in 
which human nature is as he wants it to be, before 
he can be certain of a contrary conclusion. 

There have been times when the use of force 
alone would relieve oppression : when only a blow 
with the spade would lead my lord to redress 
your grievances after soft appeal and touching 
the forelock had failed. For the prize of liberty 
for yourself and your descendants you must risk 
death. Ask an Englishman what he thinks would 
be the present state of English democracy if there 
had been no Cromwell; a Frenchman about the 
state of France if there had been no Mirabeau, 
Danton, Desmoulins, or Carnot ; an Australian or 
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a Canadian about the state of the British Domin- 
ions if there had been no Washington. 

Cromwell's Puritan prayers would never have 
brought Charles to terms. It was his Ironsides 
which wove the impelling influence of future 
changes into the body politic of Britain. Peti- 
tions to Louis XVI, showing him the misery of 
tax-ridden, oppressed masses, supplication to the 
States General and to the hereditary lords, would 
never have transformed France from an unlim- 
ited monarchy to the most democratic of nations. 
This required that my lord should be upset in. 
his carriage, that men who had the courage and 
the initiative to rise against those who they had 
been taught were their superiors, should storm 
my lord's ch&teau, march into Versailles, overrun 
the land, and take over all authority in the un- 
trained license of their new-found power as no 
longer vassals of other men but the equals of 
all men, because they had been ready to risk death 
for a cause. 

Benjamin Franklin pleading with Parliament 
to consider the growing population of kindred 
blood across the Atlantic and its restlessness 
under regulation was a noble and eloquent figure ; 
but he had only words. So had Jefferson only 
words when he wrote the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Many a high-minded and educated 
gentleman could have written an equally plausible 
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and appealing document to those who believed in 
the rights of man, which — if blood had not been 
spilled in order that it might be executed as well 
as promulgated — ^would have been consigned to 
the archives as a lost cause, or, should the Geor- 
gian Age have endured, as a literary curiosity. 
The making of a new nation, which should carry 
on what Cromwell began in England and be the 
forerunner of the French revolution and its sharer 
in winning democracy for the world, sprang from 
the willingness of men to leave their homes, en- 
dure hardships, disease, and wounds, as they of- 
fered their lives, and from their ability to hold 
together against all reverses for eight weary 
years until victory was won. 

If I were cast away on an uninhabited island 
with the mayor of my town, and if he insisted 
upon my drudging for him while he idled because 
he was my mayor at home, I should try Frank- 
lin's appeal and JejBferson's declaration; but if 
he were not amenable to one, and discounted my 
being able to execute the other, I should try to 
keep strong while I practiced military maneuvers 
in the background, and one day I should resort 
to force, in the mood to risk the loss by death 
of a demeaning and cowardly existence in the 
hope of gaining a more respectable form of self- 
preservation. Being so hard pressed under such 
primitive conditions, I might so far revert to the 
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primitive, especially if I were weaker and older 
than he, as not to issue a formal declaration of 
war, but strike him when I had him at a disad- 
vantage. 

If I beat him into submission, I might be primi- 
tive enough in my island surroundings — and that 
spirit has not yet disappeared from the most con- 
gested haunts of civilization — to make him do the 
drudging afterward, while I ordered him about 
from the shade of a tree and maintained a pre- 
paredness program which should insure his con- 
tinued submission to my now established prowess ; 
and this is precisely what the gallants of France 
did to the masses, only they depended too long on 
prestige in the place of prowess. I should hope 
that I would be wise in my victory; that I would 
establish the principles of Uberty, equality, and 
fraternity, and **all men are created free and 
equal,*' under local rules of labor and profit- 
sharing for the common interest of that popula- 
tion of two. 

Though he might be polite as any dandy at 
Louis XIV 's court, the mayor *s character having 
been revealed to me as strictly selfish and brutal, 
his politics as strictly feudal, I should fight des- 
perately because I would know that defeat meant 
that he would reduce me to slavery. If the result 
were a draw, or if he got even a trifle the better 
of me after a long and exhausting struggle, I 
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should be in a position where, under threat of 
becoming desperate again and making him the 
trouble of suppressing another rebellion, I could 
refuse to serve him as slavishly as I had previ- 
ously, and thereby secure terms in our treaty of 
peace which would better my condition. I should 
have established a certain prestige. He would 
never forget (in his generation) that I would 
fight if too hard pressed by injustice. 

So war may be a people *s only means to justice. 
A single battle may wreak changes in public sen- 
timent, initiate reforms, and set a people on a 
new course through the stirring of stagnant minds 
to action, when all the dissertations of the learned 
and the pronouncements of lawgivers, all the har- 
angues of orators and the appeals of the most 
gifted writers to the same end, have aroused no 
response. 

It is the war leader, giving supreme proof of 
faith in risking death, who wins conviction and a 
following. A man or woman bravely facing a 
firing line for a cause may make that cause im- 
mortal Thousands upon thousands of nurses on 
both sides unflinchingly did their duty in the late 
war ; but one, Cavell, who gave her life in a dra- 
matic manner, is remembered. The leader who 
dies for a broken cause may by his dying implant 
hope in the breasts of a people, which they will 
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one day transform into realization of the ambition 
for which he gave his life. 

A rebellion or uprising that is suppressed may 
not be altogether a failure. If the rebel has fought 
bravely, his opponent has come to know him face 
to face in, the supreme test. The rebel has won 
recognition of the fact that he is a gallant and 
not a clod. The sturdy valor of the Boers in 
the South African War was not the least of the 
influences which led to their receiving in sub- 
stance from the victor the rights for which they 
had fought. 

The average man is so preoccupied with his 
own affairs that he requires a shock to his emo- 
tions which concerns the loss of the thing most 
precious to him, life itself, to replace his detached 
interest with action. Arguments for fire protec- 
tion or safeguards against accident will fail of the 
purpose, which a single disaster will gain. If the 
Irish had relied upon propaganda, would they have 
won concessions from the British government? 
They have proved that when a people are in the 
exalted mood to offer blood sacrifice, even in the 
era of the machine gun and rapid-firing artillery, 
there is no preventing the progress of a sniping 
warfare, with the connivance of the masses, from 
month to month and from year to year. 

They may be politically in error, but they have 
given the accepted proof of faith in their views. 
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A crowd gathering in mourning garb before a 
Dublin jail where some of their countrymen are 
being executed for ** murder,*' which to them is 
martyrdom; a Mayor MacSwiney starving him- 
self to death as a prisoner who could not die in 
battle, did more to steel Irish hearts than all the 
books and pamphlets of Young Ireland, and 
claimed the attention of the British when other 
measures failed. 

The Irish said they had suffered wrongs; the 
British agreed. The Irish wanted to live their 
own lives and be governed in their own way; 
British consciousness realized that this was a 
reasonable request. There must be virtue in it 
if Irishmen were in earnest to thfe point of such 
sacrifices. Britain ruling so well in so many lands 
wanted an end to this sore spot at home, which 
endangered her own prosperity and peace and 
the larger sense of self-preservation, which hope- 
fully will govern all nations in the future. 

She would go so far, but no farther. The line of 
her concessions was drawn where her sense of 
self-preservation in the event of war dictated. 
Ireland must not become a separate nation, 
athwart her trade routes, which might be allied 
with an enemy. For this principle the British 
were ready for the test of giving more lives in 
suppression of the rebellion. Thus the issue 
resolved itself into one of force, and the test of 
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war between tribes, each seeking to keep its home 
for itself by the ultimate resort to arms. A short- 
sighted Britain of other days might have sup- 
pressed the rebellion at any cost without offering 
concessions. 

There have been good wars and bad wars. To 
the nationalist his country lost in the bad wars 
and won in the good wars. He who would hold 
the scales of judgment is lost in dialectics. Bad 
wars or good wars, their traditions are embedded 
in our inheritances; and their influences ride at 
otir side. The high organization of the nations 
of today is the product of war, which welded clans 
together by armed struggle within or against 
common racial foes without. Could the people 
of any nation give up the memory of times when 
they or their ancestors felt the common impulse 
of sacrifice against a foe! Were not these the 
formative periods of their cohesion of thought, of 
language, and of civilization! 

Can we safeguard our heritage without ignor- 
ing the sacrifices of life by which it was achieved? 
Could Abraham Lincoln's speech at Gettysburg, 
as we read it, lift us out of ourselves in thinking 
of a nation as a whole, if it had not been made 
in presence of the graves of the dead who had 
given their lives for the cause of the whole 1 To 
Northerner and Southerner alike, Gettysburg is 
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the symbol of pride in an ancestry which was 
ready to fight for its faith in a cause. 

Onr Spanish War, when Southerner and North- 
erner fought again side by side, healed a sectional 
wound in an outburst of war emotion. How else 
could we have gained the unifying force that mag- 
netized us in common effort when we entered the 
late wart Will the whole fall into parts if there 
is no threat of danger from without! Human 
nature being as it is, can all classes, all creeds, 
all occupations, retain their unity and their sense 
of mutual dependence without being thrown into 
the crucible, to be re-amalgamated by war^s fur- 
nace heatt 

6 

Economic. How can war which is destructive 
of property and turns the laborer into a soldier,, 
be economically constructive! We are told that 
it was the stir that the French revolution and 
the Napoleonic wars gave Europe, awakening 
men's minds to a new capacity for thinking, that 
fathered the age of steam, of education, of democ- 
racy. Indeed, McAndrew may owe a debt to Mira- 
beau, Danton, and Bonaparte, that ** wicked mon- 
ster '' who haunted his ancestors, for having an 
engine to arouse his poetic fancy. 

When you fly past the kilometer-posts on one 
of the routes nationales of France, it is well to 
remember that these long straight metalled roads 
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on widdi carts go to market and draw village 
and farm into closer fellowship were built by 
Napoleon. The peasants having tasted their ben- 
efits, their upkeep becomes a habit They are one 
of the few visible enduring returns for all that 
France paid in order that her Emperor might 
try to outshine all conquerors in glory. 

There are other highways in Europe of still 
older origin. They were built by the Romans, 
who bridged streams with stone arches to facili- 
tate the movement of troops and transport of 
goods, as they extended their dominion over Qtwal 
and Teuton. The Bomans fought for plunder; 
likewise the British freebooters, and prize-money, 
an inheritance from them, was still in vogue in 
our navy until after the Spanish War, as the 
reward of naval victory, though privateering had 
ceased. The Bomans fought for fresh fields to 
exploit; likewise our American pioneers in our 
Indian wars. Victory provided the way for a 
higher organization or society to accrue wealth 
in all its forms by the development of natural 
resources. 

Would Swiss watchmakers have the gold and 
jewels to make their watches! Would we have 
rubber for our automobile tires or gasoline for 
our engines or cotton for our garments, human 
nature being as it is and particularly so in primi- 
tive peoples, if Europeans had not fought for this 
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bounty! Is war necessary to keep up economic 
organization and continue economic development t 

7 

Religious cmd Ethical. Christ is against war. 
His was the religion of all the leading combatants 
in the World War except Turkey, which played 
a small part, and Japan, which was barely en- 
gaged. ** Peace on earth and good will among 
men'' has become ^^war on earth and hate among 
men,*' the satirists say. We cannot imagine 
Christ as a general, or one of his disciples as a 
staff oflficer or a minister of war; yet all generals 
and all staffs and all ministers use His name 
freely to inspire their troops with religious con- 
viction. War brings man close to the hereafter, 
which is religion's concern. Spiritual revivals 
precede and flourish during and after wars : for 
the chaplain is at the soldier's side when he faces 
death. 

Would the Christian religion have spread over 
all the areas where it holds dominion if Roman 
wars had not spread the Roman organization and 
civilization, whose remaining influences it made 
a vehicle for its extension t Chieftains of the 
Dark Ages, who had won their fiefs and kingdoms 
by war, adopted Christianity as a constructive 
and disciplinary religion, which strengthened 
their hold upon their people, and controlled their 
people's passions. Charlemagne, anointed in the 
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new faith, was giving religion the benefit of his 
military authority, as it gave him in retnm the 
benefit of its spiritual authority. But that did 
not stop him from going to war, or stop any other 
leader who was converted ; he strove to adapt his 
religion to war aims, and the church to adapt his 
warrior ambitions to its aims of Christianity. 
There has always been a strange fellowship be- 
tween religion and war. The prayers of our Puri- 
tan fathers were uttered with a loaded blunder- 
buss at their elbows ; the Spanish priest marched 
beside the Spanish swashbuckler. 

The most bitter wars of sentiment have been 
religious wars; and these have set religious 
dogma, if that be ethics, deeper in the hearts of 
men, or relieved peoples from dogmatic autoc- 
racy. In other words, men have won by fighting 
for the privilege of worshipping their God ac- 
cording to their own ideas. The most ruthless 
and cowardly wars have been economic wars, in 
which religion and ethics were forgotten. The 
tribute of this to the erring human race is that 
it is always more given to die for sentiment than 
for loot. If you are killed in battle in a religious 
war, you may have that reward in heaven of which 
the Mohammedan seems much more convinced 
than the Christian; if you are killed in a war 
for plunder the reward goes to your comrades who 
escaped death. 
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What would have been the future of Europe 
if the Christian nations had met the Turkish and 
Moorish waves of conquest with the passive re- 
sistance of turning one cheek and then the other f 
Would the muezzin be sounding his call to prayer 
from the Bheims cathedral, with domes in place 
of its spires, or from the local mosque instead 
of the church at the Four Comers on the Ameri- 
can and Canadian plains or in Australia, New 
Zealand, or South Africa? Macaulay could not 
even have indulged his heavy imagination in a 
picture of a New Zealander surveying the ruins 
of St. Paul's* Would there have been an age of 
steam? Would there have been a McAndrew for 
a Kipling to immortalize! Would you and I be 
a part of that Mohammedan mob of rags and 
filth we have seen when the Sultan went to 
mosque f 

Surely it is a cheerful thought that the Chris- 
tians of Spain and middle Europe, when the 
emergency ^'^ame, did not meet the Moha;mmedan 
hordes with prayer, unassisted by arms. Of 
course, if the Mohammedans had also used noth- 
ing but prayer and passive resistance, the situa- 
tion would have been altered; but this was not 
in keeping with their human nature or Allah's 
teachings. The difference between the religions 
was that one preached pacifism but had difficulty 
in practising it. The other both preached and 
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practised militarism. This made a ** complex/' 
if you please, which was a very stubborn fact. 
Again, if the people of middle Europe had pur- 
sued the ** other cheek '* policy among themselves, 
and had not been exercised in war in their inter- 
state and inter-racial struggles, their defense 
against the trained soldiers of Allah would have 
been as weak, however brave they were, as that 
of the **Fuzzy-wuzzy'' spearmen against machine 
guns. 

We Christian peoples must not forget how many 
more and how much more brutal wars we so- 
called Christians would have had if we had not 
been professedly Christian. Without the influ- 
ence of Christianity the European tribes wotdd 
have had such a continuity of savage warfare that 
they could never have developed the necessary 
civilization in time of peace which has led to the 
present rules and customs of international con- 
duct. Only the Christian nations, or those which 
have adopted Christian ways, have any decent in- 
ternational rules. 

As the hand of the priest stays that of the 
man who is about to commit crime, so Christian- 
ity has stayed the hand of bestial war. It has 
been the check upon unreasoning primitive paa- 
sion; the foster mother of the ethical training 
which has restrained savage militarism for its 
own sake. Nearly all the nations which have high 
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culture and ethics are Christian; they have fre- 
quently gone to war. Can religion keep its ethical 
hold upon a people without the emotions of war, 
with its dangers and sacrifices, to make men think 
in terms of the hereafter! 

8 

As he reads the foregoing, the pacifist may be 
saying: **Now you are unmasked. A follower 
of wars, yours are the warrior's views. *' He says 
that there are right and wrong in the world. War 
is wrong. So it is, horribly, monstrously, wick- 
edly, ridiculously wrong. One welcomes his voic6 
every time that it reminds us that it is wrong, 
and calls us back to the eternal simple principles. 

I hear him asking in a blaze of righteous logic : 
**How many civilizations has war wrecked? How 
many farms has it sterilized! How many grana- 
ries looted! How many bridges destroyed! How 
many colleges robbed of their endowment in order 
to build asylums which it has filled. How many 
beginnings of racial culture nipped in the bud? 
How many Galileos, Gutenbergs, Huxleys, and 
Pasteurs, Shakespeares, Molieres, Goethes, and 
Dantes, Bacons, Kants, Spensers, and Jameses, 
Watts, Howes and Wrights, Michael Angelos, 
Eembrandts, and Velasquez, Beethovens, Wag- 
ners, Gounods, and Verdis, has war killed in child- 
hood!*' 

Patience! I have called the values the old 
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values. I have presented the militarist's points, 
which he usually presents himself in the catch 
phrase, **You cannot stop war I It^s human na- 
ture. '' Only by keeping in mind the evolution 
which has brought us to our present stage of civi- 
lization can we be sure of not making the mis- 
step of cynicism or over-optimism, which will lead 
to a loss rather than a gain in the next generation. 
We must know all the complexes of human nature 
that produce war. 

Can we change human nature t Personally, I 
am quite hopeful about it, because I have seen it 
change in my time. Self-preservation may re- 
main the first law, but we may learn how to serve 
it in a better way. In this respect there has been 
much progress from the days of the savage who 
depended upon the day's kill, reckoning not of 
the morrow, to the days of cold storage and steam- 
heated apartments. We may make even further 
progress ; but only if we know ourselves and our 
neighbors, and master our subject. 
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Now I shall try to marshal in order the causes 
and emotions which lure peoples into war. I am 
human enough to have been subject to them all. 
If awkwardness in grooving the thoughts under 
one head with those under another leads to repe- 
tition, my excuse is that some truths cannot be 
repeated too often, and that a subject so com- 
pounded of all human elements is baffling of analy- 
sis to a humble human mind which has registered 
such a multitude of first-hand impressions as my 
own. Later, point by point, I shall take up these 
causes in the light of human nature's problem of 
today; and in that contrast find ground for hope 
of better things. 

1 

FecDT. Not the natural fighting instinct of the 
male, but fear, individual, social, and national, is 
to my mind the prime emotional cause of war : the 
fear of the loss of life and property, of the right 
to enjoy one's own customs, language, and re- 
ligion; the fear of racial and national disorder; 
the fear of outrages on women and children ; the 
fear of a catastrophe more terrible than any of 

208 
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nature, in that it means the submission of your 
will to the prick of bayonets of aliens whom you 
abhor if you do not hate. This fear we have 
lately seen stark in the faces of driven old men 
and women and children in France and Belgium. 

Man builds himself a house to exclude the rain 
and the snow; a dam to prevent a creek from 
overflowing his land; he puts a lock on the door 
of his house and bam to keep out burglars. He 
is always on guard against some danger, against 
sickness, hard times, and accidents. War com- 
bines all the elements of his fears and apprehen- 
sions. The reaction to his fear of war, which is 
fear of physical force, is physical action against 
an enemy who personifies his fears. 

I have never seen men going into battle, never 
watched a charge go home, when back of the cour- 
age shown was not the impelling fear of the cost 
of defeat. 

* * Why aren *t we shooting back 1 Where are our 
gunsf 

How many times under fire every atom of 
thought and emotion in me was calling for the 
increase of our blasts to silence the enemy's ; and 
that call was the call for the lock on the door, 
which in peace summons preparedness for war. 

Fear makes Japan arm : fear that the lone Ori- 
ental nation having the position of a first-class 
power may be overwhelmed by Occidental civili- 
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zation; fear that she may lose command of the 
Asiatic seas, which will mean starvation and deg- 
radation of her crowded people. 

**This shall not happen again I'' thought the 
Germans after the Napoleonic invasion, and in 
their fear that it might, and to prevent it, they 
began the formation of their military machine, 
which came to disaster in the late war. 

**We shall put him where he will not bother 
us again,*' thought the British, who had been in 
fear of the monster for a generation, as they 
sent Napoleon to St. Helena. 

**This shall not happen again!*' thought the 
French, in sight of the ruins of the devastated 
regions, as they annexed Alsace-Lorraine, and 
their fears demanded the left bank of the Rhine 
and other precautions and insurances, all 
strengthening their defenses against their fear of 
Germany. 

Italy desired the rectification of her Alpine 
frontier out of the ancient fear of northern 
hordes. Britain wanted a peace treaty which 
would guarantee her against the fear of the loss 
of sea power, which is her lock on the door. Fear 
of the loss of their new-found liberty exalts the 
Poles in their poverty to support a large army. 
Moving-picture effects of New York in ruins, 
lurid descriptions of America devastated as por- 
tions of France, playing upon our fears, were 
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quite as potent in bringing ns into the late war 
as arguments based on sounder premises : I mean 
the vital factor of basic popular fear, subject to 
the ambitions of leaders, who arouse it for one 
purpose or another. 

Mystery and suspicion go hand in hand with 
fear. The thing which we do not know we are 
most inclined to fear. The mystery of one nation 
to another, which misinformation and petty mis- 
understandings aggravate, nurses apprehension, 
and apprehension nurses enmity. 

Of all men, highly trained soldiers best under- 
stand the psychology of war, I have found. Army 
strategists realize the value of suspicion in prop- 
aganda for larger armies ; and the value of mys- 
tery in war. It is the silent stronghold, the invis- 
ible forces in which may be holding their fire, 
which tries the nerves of men who are waiting to 
attack. 

Fear of the unknown kept men from uncharted 
seas and from the discovery of America or of 
the headwaters of the Nile. The child who is 
asked to go into an unlighted cellar peoples it 
with imaginary dangers. Ignorance is the mother 
of suspicion. So one nation is always suspicious 
of another nation, crediting it with a capacity 
for trickery and the forming of secret and 
threatening plots, and building armies and ;navies 
which are aimed against its own security, thus 
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engendering a fear that forces the increase of 
its own armaments. 

Difference of habits, costoms, thought, and 
forms of government aggravate the suspicion. 
Europe turned against revolutionary France in 
fear that revolutionary ideas permeating all 
the peoples would upset dynasties. America's 
Monroe Doctrine had its foundation in the fear 
that those same dynasties might try to ex- 
tend monarchical government to our continent 
after the downfall of Napoleon. The people of 
a democracy and the rulers of an oligarchy which 
adjoin must inevitably fear that their systems of 
government will be endangered by an invasion. 
In the war that develops from their fears either 
nation is justified in feeling that it is defending 
a principle that concerns the future of all peoples. 

In an oligarchy a man with leanings toward a 
democratic state would be as surely suspect of 
the rulers as the conservative in a democracy, 
whose advocacy of moderation in the experiment 
his country is undertaking would be regarded as 
unpatriotic, if not treasonable, in playing into 
the hands of the enemy. Every school of thought 
desires to increase its disciples. A nation which is 
of a different school of thought to your own must 
be considered predatory by nature. Therefore, 
each, in fear of danger to its institutions, arms 
for its protection. The suspicion of each will 
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not permit mutual reliance upon good faith to 
leave each to go its own ways. 

2 

Lcmguage, Race, Habits, and Customs. Adam^s 
descendants as they spread over the earth, the 
timid following valleys, the daring passing over 
mountain ranges, while generation after gener- 
ation of isolated bodies inbred, have so far de- 
parted from the original stock that our common 
ancestor would have difficulty in recognizing them 
as of his type and blood. Not only did each group 
give names of its own to dijBferent objects and 
actions, until they developed a different vocabu- 
lary, as different climates and foods changed their 
complexion and their physique, but these and the 
different teachings of their leaders gave them dif- 
ferent customs and habits, which were all in favor 
of carrying on the Cain tradition. 

The evangelizing priests of the church used the 
Latin language as the lingua franca of the dark 
and early middle ages. The Teuton, Gaul, and 
Angle, and the other tribes spoke their own 
tongue, which they could not read or write. For 
the Far East classic Chinese is the same kind of 
medium today to an educated Chinese, Japanese, 
or Korean. 

But the tongues of the Northern tribes were to 
prevail over the exotic Latin, even for educated 
men, with the further development of their civili- 
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zatioiL The bond which was the inheritance from 
the Roman conquerors yielded to the mediums 
which drew the different peoples together in the 
modem European linguistic and racial groups. 
An educated Pole, if he met an educated English- 
man, Frenchman, German, or Spaniard, no longer 
spoke Latin, but must use a modem language 
which both knew. 

Language, that elastic and marvellous power 
which sets us above the brutes and expresses all 
our ideas, whether in rustic simplicity or erudite 
complexity, is the very cement of race and nation- 
alism. How few of the masses of people read 
any language but their own ! The world lives in 
a tower of Babel which has been divided into 
compartments, each group of occupants speaking 
its own tongue instead of all the groups being 
mixed together. The inhabitant of one nation, 
dropped at random in the middle of another whose 
language he does not know, is reduced to signs, 
if he has no interpreter, in order to obtain a lodg- 
ing or order his meals. He is a human unit ut- 
terly separated from sharing the thought of his 
fellow human beings. Anyone who has had such 
an experience knows the meaning of linguistic 
nostalgia. 

I have in mind an Italian comrade who com- 
municated with his fellows in a camp in Man- 
churia for six months in English and French, 
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which he spoke well. Then appeared an English- 
man who spoke Italian. The joy of our Italian 
was unbounded. He literally followed the Eng- 
lishman about in wistful attendance. 

"Forgive me if I persist,** he said to the Eng- 
lishman, "but you do not know what this means 
to me. To think you were bom in Rome ; you even 
know our slang I You know how we Italians think. 
It is too good. * * 

"How we Italians think:** and that in the 
Italian language. 

No novel of national life, no article in a news- 
paper, that does not reveal to the cosmopolitan 
a nation *s mode of thought, jits grounded habits, 
customs, its conception of honor, humor, and 
morals. Each nation *s own ways are to itself the 
logical and natural ways of living. The Japanese 
eating raw fish, the Frenchman taking only a 
roll and coffee in the morning instead of oatmeal 
and bacon and eggs, the freedom of certain 
peoples in the use of their knives, the way others 
use a finger bowl as a mouth bowl, form differ- 
ences in habits which lead each people to accept 
its own as superior to strange, foreign ways. 

Travellers who are most peaceful-minded may 
form only adverse opinions of a foreign country 
in their exile from home cuisine, or in having to 
drink water or coffee or tea with their meals 
instead of wine. The first time that I saw a man 
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drinking wine for breakfast, I felt that such a 
gastronomic anomaly was outside the pale of 
civilization. I used to share the New Yorker's 
feelings that there must be something wrong with 
the Chicagoan who ate pie for breakfast, though, 
now that I have been about the world and have 
learned incidentally that I was in error about the 
Chicagoan, I do not see why one should not eat 
pie, or cake, or live eels for breakfast if one's 
digestion finds either agreeable. Since they have 
learned how delectable they are, the English- 
speaking peoples have ceased to look down on 
the French for eating frog's legs, though the 
French addiction to snails — ^which lead quite as 
healthy lives as oysters or clams: — still leaves me 
a trifle suspicious of French character. I do not 
like snails. Perhaps I do not like them because 
I was not brought up to like them. 

To one who thinks that these references to the 
causes of war are fantastic, I will say that despite 
all my travels, when I come into a community 
which is backward in sanitary plumbing and bath- 
rooms, I feel inclined to establish an American 
protectorate over its people without its consent 
by plebiscite; and this, though I know that my 
ancestors, two or three generations back, were no 
further advanced than they in what were so lately 
luxuries, and now have become as completely es- 
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sential as the use of a handkerchief in place of the 
coat-sleeve. 

** Never again!'* I exclaimed when I crossed 
the Bio Grande after my latest trip to Mexico, 
where for many weeks my companions had been 
insnrrectos whose filthy ways were as uncom- 
fortable as they were disgusting. *^ Never again 
until I am with a sanitary train following an army 
of occupation. There is no other hope for 
Mexico. * ' 

After a few months I recovered my perspective, 
and my reason counselled the policy of patient 
waiting on self-determination to work out reforms 
from within ; but for the moment my emotion was 
such that I would have welcomed military action 
to impress reforms from without. 

**If we lose, shall we have to eat sausages and 
soup, and endure the spread of German artf 
said a fastidious French officer, whose jesting had 
the sharpness of a warrior's steel. He fought 
the harder at Verdun for that cause. 

** Think of travelling on the continent if Ger- 
mans won!" said a British officer. **And being 
elbowed by a Prussian in a railway carriage as 
he gobbled sausages and stared you down as if 
he were a better man than you. And all the Ger- 
man waiters knocking their heels together in 
London restaurants, and instead of waiting on us 
expecting us to wait on them. We'll never give 
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in I It's yielding the world to Pmssian man- 
ners." 

There were two million American soldiers and 
more than a million British soldiers at one time 
in France. All had come to a country whose hi^ 
civilization, democracy, and service to world col- 
tnre form one of the most brilliant pages of the 
world's history, to fight as allies in the cause of 
the preservation of democracy. 

But they did not speak the language of that 
country. Its customs were strange and irritating 
and wrong because they were unlike our own. 
Our men found the climate disagreeable. Billets 
in French farmhouses in close proximity to the 
manure pile further influenced their feelings to- 
ward France. When the two million were demo- 
bilized, they scattered to their homes as mission- 
aries of the policy of having nothing further to 
do with Europe. They had more influence against 
the League of Nations than the speeches of sen- 
ators. No friendly conference of statesmen or 
generals could change their view in this age of 
nationalistic democracies, when the voice of the 
people is master. 

Our soldiers — and this applies to the British — 
did not read French newspapers ; they could not 
exchange ideas freely with the natives, as the 
smattering of French which they picked up was 
restricted to a simple vocabulary connected with 
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physical wants. They snflfered acute mental 
hunger for the familiar pages of their own dailies 
and weeklies, which came too infrequently. Exile 
taught them the community of interest in their 
common language and customs. It quickened and 
matured their sense of nationalism, which con- 
vinced them that they indeed had a country worth 
fighting for, as it invariably convinces a soldier 
away from home. They were fighting for it more 
and more concretely, while the world cause became 
more and more abstract. 

The homesickness of our soldier from the 
Southwest, who as he looked at a finished French 
landscape cried out for a sight of the cactus and 
the desert sunset, was of the same kind and origin 
as that of the European freshly arrived in Amer- 
ica, who, as he gazes at the heights and chasms of 
New York, his ears confused by the babel of a 
strange language, wishes for the sight of his home 
village in Poland or Italy. 

That longing of the first generation of immi- 
grants never ceases. It passes with the second. 
The boy bom in the country absorbs its customs. 
Its language is the language which conveys to 
him through all he studies in the text books at 
school, or reads afterwards, the impressions 
which root his mind in the traditions and the 
symbols that stand for the beauty of landscape! 
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and the environment and cnstomfi of the land 
where he lives. 

Our men saw the worst side of France ; the hot 
and impatient patriotism of war time always sees 
the worst side of another country. But they did 
see France ; they saw that there were other ways 
of doing things and other kinds of civilization 
than their own. Their eyes registered new scenes 
for memory to recall; their minds had a stir, 
which is the healthiest thing that can happen to 
a mind. As distance lends glow to their experi- 
ence and hardships, the signs of a maturing re- 
flection appear. You hear them recalling the fine 
roads of France, in contrast with some of our 
own ; the tidiness of fields and gardens ; the smil- 
ing industry that makes a smiling land. 

Ten years ago France was the unknown to thenL 
Propaganda could have peopled it to suit its 
imagination and purpose if a crisis between the 
two nations had arisen. Now a threat of war 
would arouse in two million minds the memories 
of villages, of the people they knew, of the faces 
of children around the doors of their billets ; and 
the more French they knew, the stronger that 
influence. If half the people of one nation spoke 
the language of another arid had intimate friends 
among its people, whose customs and habits they 
understood, we might talk with more confidence 
of the proiamate realization of universal peace. 
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How immaterial the surveyor's line which sep- 
arates two countries, in comparison with the 
language barrier, which is fortified by antipathy 
of race and customs! How many of us ever 
read a line of print in any language but their 
own! National and local affairs are too complex 
and intimate, and the day's work too time- and 
energy-consuming, for the average man to take 
interest in the every-day constructive doings of 
another people. While preoccupied with the 
healthy normalities of his own country, he too 
frequently responds only to the bizarre, the ab- 
normal, and the shocking about other countries, 
without stopping to consider that they are not 
typical of the land whence they come in reports 
in which the cable's demand for brevity presents 
only the most sensatio'nal features. 

Europe enjoys the motion picture scenes of a 
primitive Wild West which no longer exists, and 
reads the accounts of American lynchings with 
more interest than the announcement of a fifty- 
million-dollar endowment for a welfare institu- 
tion. America prefers to read of scandal in the 
circles of British nobility, or of a cause celebre 
in Paris, to something about the efforts of vari- 
ous Englishmen or Frenchmen that concern the 
world's progress. All this increases each nation's 
conviction that its own are the moral, the sound, 
arid the progressive ways which must be safe- 
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gaarded, and that the future of civilization is 
its own particular responsibility. So the tele- 
graph and the printing press, which bind the 
world together by quick interchange of intelli- 
gence, facilitating the rapid dispatch of business, 
are not yet a fully equipped servant of interna- 
tional understanding. 

Nothing is more enduring than the language 
tradition. The Greek language has survived for 
more than two thousand years in all the welter 
of Mediterranean changes of rule; the Hebraic 
even longer against even greater vicissitudes. A 
Poland suppressed for a hundred years still 
speaks Polish ; the French-Canadians, inunured in 
an English-speaking area, have retained their 
language generation after generation. The con- 
queror can force the exclusive teaching of an alien 
tongue in the schools; but the children will be 
taught that of their forebears at their mothers' 
knees. Language is the storehouse of a people's 
traditions, their though(t, their precepts. One 
rises in arms at the first threat to its integrity, 
as one defends his own memory and his very- 
power of reason from destruction. So one de- 
fends his habits, his customs, which involve the 
morale and the morals of his inheritance and daily 
practice, as he defends his own body ; and he de- 
fends his race as he defends his kindred. 

I was looking down from the gallery when the 
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question of the adoption of Esperanto as a medi- 
um for its polyglot membership came before the 
first League of Nations assembly. M. Viviani and 
M, Bourgeois of the French delegation had fre- 
quently had the floor, speaking the voice of France 
with her fifteen hundred thousand dead, as they 
asked that justice be done her services, and they 
kept watch against any maneuver that threatened 
her economic or military defense. We had heard 
little from M. Hanotaux. Now he became the 
French Academy embattled. French had always 
been the diplomatic language; it was the second 
language of practically all the delegates. Was 
the language of Racine and Moliere, of Voltaire 
and Rousseau, of Charlemagne and Louis XIV, 
to be supplanted by a mongrel invention with no 
literature or traditions! 

M. Hanotaux 's few well-balanced terse sen- 
tences, coming like a swift succession of polished 
rapier thrusts, were speaking for all the poilus 
who had fallen in the war, the cause for which 
they had really fought : race, language, literature, 
tradition, all that made a Frenchman a French- 
man. To the English present M. Hanotaux was 
repulsing an assault upon their literature, their 
songs, their nursery rhymes, and to the Italians 
an assault upon theirs, and to every other dele- 
gate an assault upon his. Esperanto was not 
adopted — ^not yet. But was it the military prow- 
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688 of France that had made French the diplo- 
matic language T Was it not the language itself f 
Must France go to war occasionally in order that 
it survive! 

3 

Economic. Of late years, since the study of 
sociology has ceased to be ''hit and miss'' like 
the witch's magic of old-fashioned medicine, and 
become more scientific, there is a tendency to trace 
all wars to an economic origin. Sometimes this 
horse is ridden by faddists as well as true in- 
vestigators. My experience is that men fight for 
sentiment, for a phrase. As I have said, they 
will not risk death for pay or gold or goods ex- 
cept as professional buccaneers ; but they may 
also be deluded as to the real nature of their 
causes. 

If both sides insist that they are fighting for 
the true faith, both cannot be right. There may 
. be no paradise of his choice to reward the Mo- 
hammedan, but his belief in it serves the same 
purpose as if there were, in making him fearless 
of death in battle. If the conviction that an enemy 
massacres the wounded and the women and chil- 
dren exalts a soldier to fight to the death, the 
effect on his emotions is gained, even if it turns 
out that the enemy is kind to his prisoners and 
tender with women and children. The soil of the 
globe is mixed with the dust of men who must 
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have fon^t heroically and given their lives for 
illusions ; or else our present-day beliefs are illu- 
sions. 

The memory of the suffering and passionate 
self-sacrifice in the late war still fresh in mind, 
and the sight of its dead and wounded still tortur- 
ing our memory, it seems callous even to intimate 
that the origin of the World War was partially 
economic. We know that propaganda on both 
sides in its well-studied and perf ervid exhortation 
understood that the economic appeal was futile. 
Yet a famous statesman, who was a master at 
arousing high war-emotion, said to me in a frank 
moment: **This is a war between the * Haves' 
and the 'Have Nots.' The Allies are the *HAves' 
and they are fighting to keep what they have. 
The Germans are the *Have Nots.* They are 
fighting to get what we have. * ' 

It was a harsh thought, that I resented at oncOi 
and rightly, for it was not true to the spirit for 
which men were daily giving their lives by thou- 
sands. But it may have been a truth masked by an 
illusion. If it were, then we should admit that 
it was, and thus bring a clearer vision to bear 
upon humanity's greatest problem now, instead of 
waiting for history to tell us our error, when it 
may be too late to apply the lessons which are be- 
fore us written in human blood hardly yet dry. 

There is no gainsaying that the unseen influence 
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of the property interest, working in our subcon- 
scious mind, capitalizing our racial and national 
animosities, foments the war emotions and in- 
vents sentimental phrases to characterize them. 
I mean property interest in the broad sense, not 
in the concrete sense of the banker and the master 
of industry, who may be against war for the sake 
of leaving the well enough of their large fortunes 
and power alone, unless ambition calls them to 
gamble for still vaster stakes. I do not mean 
alone munitions manufacturers who profit in 
war^s boom market, I mean the property interest 
which includes the wages of the day laborer, the 
weekly salary of the clerk, and the stock in trade 
of the itinerant scissors grinder and the merchant. 
The welfare of the families, the units of the na- 
tion, as conceived in family council, becomes the 
public concept of the welfare of the nation. 

More mouths than food to feed them, the lack of 
opportunity for young men to better their posi- 
tions, discontent of all kinds with economic condi- 
tions, a universal feeling that room is needed for 
further expansion, the desire of more rewards for 
less industry : all may be laid at the doors of the 
national enemy, whom leaders make the scape- 
goat of their own failure in organization, or of the 
failure of the public to realize that they can hon- 
estly receive only what they earn by constructive 
labor. 
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"Trade follows the flag** was the shibboleth of 
a school of economists not long ago, as opposed 
to that of another school that **the flag follows 
trade.** Ferrero traces convincingly for me, 
though I do not follow his historical methods un- 
questioningly, that Rome*s wars sprang from the 
necessity of the orderly protection of her ex- 
pansion of trade to meet the demands at home; 
and that applies as I have shown to the expansion 
of the steam age. 

The mobs that started the French Revolution 
were crying for bread. Patrick Henry *s cry of 
** Liberty or Death** appealed to emotions which 
were at least financed by the pocket which was 
complaining about "taxation without representa- 
tion, * * which was one of the phrases of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. It is possible that if the climatic 
area of the United States where cotton could be 
grown by slave labor, instead of being integral had 
been in patches equally distributed over the entire 
domain, the issue would never have been drawn in 
a sectional dividing line, but would have been ab- 
sorbed into local politics. 

Extremists in the theory of economic origins 
hold that the North was partially fighting for the 
raw cotton its mills desired, and that the South 
fought to grow its cotton in its own way and 
sell where it chose. The North made its prime 
moral issue the saving of the Unions and empha- 
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sized the second, the abolition of slavery, after the 
war was begun and the psychological moment for 
the issuance of the Emancipation Proclamation 
appeared to Lincoln's practical and far-seeing 
mind to have arrived. The South, after it was 
feeling the might of the North's superior numbers 
and resources, made its great moral issue a heroic 
resistance to the same horrors of invasion that 
have through all time sped the weary legs of 
refugees in flight from an enemy's wrath. This 
is not saying that the Northern or Southern sol- 
dier was thinking in terms of economic profit 
when he flonndered through the mud of Virginia, 
munching wormy hardtack, or when he charged. 
Far from it. To say so is to dishonor him. Li 
common with all soldiers, he was more or less 
ignorant of the directing source of his emotions 
of the moment. 

Prussia's wars against Denmark and Austria 
were steps in the Germanic advance to the eco- 
nomic domination of central Europe and the es- 
tablishment of bases for an invasion of the 
world's markets. The war with France was an- 
other step which formed the German Empire into 
an economic ujiit. Even the wars of Italian lib- 
erty were economic, in the sense that the rapid 
development of railroad communications and 
oversea trade called for states speaking the same 
language and inhabiting the geographical unit of 
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the Italian peninsula to unite for their mutual 
advantage in an industrial age. The same princi- 
ple applied in 1912 to the Balkan War. 

Both the combatantsr in the Busso-Japanese 
War sought an economic outlet. But the Italians, 
the Balkan peoples, or the Bussians or Japanese, 
did not offer their lives with that thought in mind. 
The British were not fighting in South Africa 
for gold, though the mines of the Beef were the 
origin of the trouble. **Bemember the Maine'* 
called American sentiment to war with Spain, 
without the economic value of a prosperous and 
orderly Cuba at our doors bearing the slightest 
relation to the spirit of the average soldier or 
sailor. 

Tariff barriers increase economic irritation. 
When times were so hard that it would seem that 
nothing can make them harder, and any gamble 
may bring redress, and idle men become restless, 
their sense of economic self-preservation may 
make them more subject to the appeals to their 
sentiments and emotions which foment war. 

4 

Physical. War is physical and ours is a physi- 
cal world, as we are reminded every morning by 
our daily paper in its accounts — offering the 
goods that sell in the markets of our mind — of 
floods, murders, riots, strikes, threatened wars or 
revolutions, speed records broken, and the sport- 
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ing events of yesterday. Who had not rather 
watch a horse that runs a mile faster than any 
horse ever ran it before, an aeroplane doing a 
falling leaf, than a delicate experiment in chem- 
istry, or listen to a scholar read his contribution 
to the world's knowledge of the stars or the origin 
of life t Blondin, who walked on a tight-rope over 
Niagara, remains a figure in our memory, while 
many a statesman who walked the tight-rope of 
diplomacy over the cataracts of war and reached 
the goal of peace on the other bank is forgotten. 
It is not the man who has the pale cast of thought, 
but the man with the ruddy glow of physical 
prowess in his cheek, that warms our blood. 

Two experts, learned and wise, their heads ach- 
ing from their efforts as they labor over delimit- 
ing a frontier in order that justice shall be done, 
will not draw the audience of the finals of a tennis 
match at a provincial country club. A small hall 
is large enough for all who would listen to a de- 
bate between collegians, but no stadium is too 
large for the crowd at the annual football game. 
Could I keep my pen to the paper if I knew that 
outside my window the best fencer in my club 
was having a bout with a French fencer t Would 
I, would you, sit in the gallery of the League of 
Nations Assembly, listening to a debate, if you 
might see the Japanese delegates in a tug of war 
with the Chinese delegates on a bridge across the 
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Rhone at Geneva, or a sack race between the 
premiers of England and France? 

Those who are planning for a system that will 
insure a permanent peace are competing not ex- 
clusively with the frailties of human nature but 
with its normal and healthy elements which incline 
us to train for mountain climbing or winning our 
week-end match at golf against an old adversary ; 
they are competing with the dramatic appeal of 
physical action and the suspense that precedes 
the championship football game or the decision of 
the heavyweight championship. 

Not so many human beings imagine that they 
would like to be in the shoes of a cabinet minister 
as in the shoes of the greatest boxer, golfer, or 
tennis, baseball, or football player. If you ask a 
bishop what would be his wish if he could have 
only one granted, he may very likely say that' he 
would like to go round a golf course just once in 
par. A senator may never forget, or allow his 
family to forget, that he scored the touchdown 
which won the varsity match for his team. 

Middle age thrills and old age glows in the mem- 
ories of physical triumphs in youth. Grand- 
mother is more likely to dwell upon the day when 
she led the field on horseback, or when she was 
surrounded by admirers at a ball, than upon her 
leadership in welfare work. Grandfather, who in- 
sists that he can put on his overcoat without as- 
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sistance, is convincing himself that his physical 
powers are not declining. Youth has supple 
muscles which demand movement and the eager 
unreckoning mind which welcomes adventure and 
risk. Unless youth has tasted danger in some 
form, or at least the exhilaration of hard physical 
contest, it feels that it has missed something to 
which it was entitled. It comes to an unsatiafied 
old age through want of stirring experiences in 
salad days. 

War calls falsely as the supreme test of physi- 
cal prowess and action. Victory in war is sup- 
posed to prove that a people's physical powers 
are not declining; it is the supreme physical tri- 
umph for the manhood of a nation. 

5 

Courage. Man is gregarious. War is gregar- 
ious courage or bravery. Who has not put to him- 
self the question: ** Would I be brave, cool, and 
daring in face of danger f which we youngsters 
discussed around that restaurant table in Paris t 
War is the supreme danger ; and every man likes 
to think that he is brave. 

The man who will admit that a rival can lift 
a greater weight, can out-run, out-box, or out- 
fence him, or is his superior in learning and or- 
ganization, will never admit that the rival is the 
braver of the two. The man who has lost his self- 
respect in all particulars will flush with anger at 
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the suggestion that he is not brave. A small boy 
who will grant that a classmate of his own age is 
better than he at his lessons will never admit that 
the classmate could make a harder fight than he. 

Woman ^s part is different. She is supposed to 
be timid, and is frequently courageous enough to 
say so, if a man is not. Of the two she is usually 
the cooler and the more fearless under the con- 
tinuous fire of a siege. 

So every nation is certain that its men are 
braver than the men of other nations. Nothing 
is so treasonable — it is like disloyalty to one^s 
own mother — as to intimate the contrary. A na- 
tion 's literature, its songs, its traditions, teach 
its sons from the cradle to the grave that they are 
braver than other nations' sons. An army may 
say that it has had bad luck, that the weather 
was unfavorable, its leaders incompetent, its 
transport faulty or its weapons poor, that it was 
the victim of foul play by the enemy ; but no army 
that was ever forced to sue for peace could con- 
ceive that the soldiers it fought were braver than 
its own. No general dares say publicly: **Our op- 
ponents fought better than we.*^ He may say: 
'^They were much more cunning and ruthless, 
and better educated and better trained,'* and, of 
course, that **They overwhelmingly outnumbered 
us.'* 

Another excuse is that your enemy are fanatics. 
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Their bravery is the result of an abnormal exei- 
tation^ of faith in the certainty that a bnllet 
through the heart opens the gates of paradise. 
So they have an unfair advantage over normal 
Christians whose bravery is of superior brand if 
not as reckless. 

The Japanese were supposed to be an example 
in point where they were winning their brilliant 
victories in Manchuria. Having followed one of 
their armies from the Yalu to Mukden^ I con- 
cluded that the Japanese fought with a singular 
scientific thoroughness and tigerish intensity to 
inflict the maximum casualties upon the enemy 
with a minimum for himself, and that the para- 
dise he wanted, as a human being responsive to 
the old first law, was return to his home and rel- 
atives and the joys and labors of peace. When 
I wrote something to this effect, it was so widely 
and gratefully copied in the Japanese press that 
I judged my conclusions must at least be true to 
the Japanese as they knew themselves. 

In my own experience I have found out that 
when pride and duty called, when my "fighting 
blood was up" in the companionship of a charge 
or holding a position against an attack I became 
imconscious of self in a transcendant exhilaration. 
Then I might think that I was normally brave. 
Again, when I was moving about alone as a spec- 
tator with my mind free for reflection and a 
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modem artillery bombardment opened on my 
neighborhood, as I hugged the best shelter avail- 
able, the now familiar sensation in my spinal col- 
umn left me somewhat in doubt whether I was 
brave or not. 

How often when I wished that I was anywhere 
else except stationary under fire have I heard 
my voice, sounding as if it were that of a stranger 
to my real feelings, combating my fears, in dis- 
dainful joking remarks, which were answered in 
kind by my companions, as if we were forcing 
conversation as we left the deck of a sinking ship 
to enter a lifeboat. If they thought that I was 
showing coolness under fire, I was carrying out 
my lie ejBfectually, an effort in which I should have 
failed if I had been a deaf-mute who talked a 
sign language with the chills coursing my spine^ 
I Admired my companions^ coolness in turn. I 
would be as brave, I would make as many jests as 
they. Though they were as frightened as I, and 
I as they, we must not appear so. This is an 
essential which every officer has in mind for the 
sake of his men. 

As the result of many talks on the subject with 
professional soldiers, I have concluded that about 
one man out of five in all the civilized countries 
has the initiative of bravery. He will sally forth 
to meet death half way, out of his inherent fond- 
ness for combat; his curiosity will overcome his 
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terror of the unknown. He is the boy of abundant 
vitality who will not wait on others to test the 
yoimg glare ice to see if it will hold the skater; 
the man who dashes upstairs in the burning house 
when others hesitate, or who strikes the first blow 
if he sees a fight is inevitable and never stops to 
think whether or not he or his adversary is the 
stronger. 

Three out of five men are brave if it is the thing 
to be brave. They will follow the one when he 
leads. The fifth is naturally timid. He is not al- 
ways strong physically; frequently he is under- 
nourished. As a boy he did not take the initiative 
in games or respond in kind when another boy 
put up his hands for a bout of playful fisticuffs. 
As a man he is disinclined to take risks, and often 
solicitous about his health, and usually intro- 
verted — ^unless it happens that he has the courage 
of conviction that war is wrong, and fears no risk 
and no hardship as long as it does not involve 
killing his fellow men. In that case he may be 
physically well and strong, an athlete. 

Ordinarily the fifth man goes into action as an 
unresisting unit of the machine in which he is 
drilled and which was made for the three average 
men. The fear of confessed poltroonery in the 
presence of his fellows overwhelms his fear of 
the enemy. The man who will remain in bed up- 
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stairs if he knows that there is one burglar on the 
lower floor of his house would descend to the 
attack if he had one comrade though he knew that 
there were two or even three burglars. I have 
seen many soldiers who found excuses for fall- 
ing out of the skirmish line, or whose predilec- 
tion for cover was evident, but only one who, be- 
longing to a well-drilled unit, collapsed in shiver- 
ing dread and became incompetent of movement 
upon receiving his first taste of fire. 

The principle of the bravery of companionship 
applies to a boy who will not go alone into a dark 
cave when four or five will not hesitate to go in a 
body, particularly if they work up their initiative 
by a process of '* daring *^ which is the process ap- 
plied by army leaders and instructors. One is not 
nearly so interested in being brave when one is 
unobserved as when one has an audience. Among 
animals it is the male who does the strutting and 
the posing for the delectation of the docile fe- 
males, whose admiration for bravery in battle, 
and whose supposed preference for brass instead 
of horn buttons, has been an influential factor in 
sending their sons and husbands to battle. 

War is the dark cave of the unknown, which 
men enter in trained masses which shame away 
their fears; and the dragon which inhabits it is 
the manhood of another nation. 
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6 

Power. We all like power. We rejoice in the 
power of our nation as power reflected upon us as 
individuals. The sight of a naval review as we 
contemplate the blasts of destruction of a broad- 
side from its guns is like feeling the swell of one^s 
biceps or a deep breath from a sturdy chest. 
If we choose to give to the guns the word to fire, 
that means that our nation may show its power 
in your name and mine, and perhaps win more 
power for the nation. Ambition for growth is as 
natural in the group as in the individual. 

What are the real cards that diplomatists lay 
on the international council tables to gain their 
endst The armies and navies of their nations. 
Why do the little nations sit at the foot of the 
table, represented by ministers rather than am- 
bassadors? They have less power, as concretely 
expressed by armed force. Why does France not 
worry about neighbor Spain, and yet worry about 
neighbor Germany t Spain is weaker, and Ger- 
many might become stronger, in war-power than 
France. Why is the voice of Britain more poten- 
tial in the affairs of the Near East than France's? 
The French army cannot reach the Near East by 
land, and the British navy is superior to the 
French. Why has the one-time disentangled 
United States become such a courted factor in 
the intrigues of world politics! Because of her 
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wealth t Not altogether. Primarily because she 
exhibited such resources of war-power after she 
entered the late war. 

History teaches, and I fear the latest evidence 
helps to confirm that of the past, the idea that 
war-power is the standard of national greatness. 
In the nineties the United States, neglectful of 
arming by land and sea in her preoccupation with 
the development of her national resources, had 
been patronized by the British Foreign Office in 
the Venezuelan dispute until President Cleveland 
sent a note that might be interpreted as a threat 
of war, which made the British Foreign Office 
considerate. Three years later, when the United 
States defeated Spain, other powers recognized 
the rise of a nation which had been regarded as 
second-class to first-class rating, which, now that 
it had won two or three battles, was accorded the 
dignity of being represented by ambassadors in- 
stead of ministers plenipotentiary. 

The marvellous progress of the Japanese in all 
lines of modem human endeavor after they 
emerged from four hundred years of exclusion, 
the wonderful traditions of their two thousand 
years of recorded history, their refinement and 
their graces, their unsurpassed racial and na- 
tional homogeneity, the influence of their arts and 
crafts improving and diversifying the artistic 
taste of all cultured peoples, their punctilious 
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foresight in their foreign relations, and their 
poise and self-control could not change the pop- 
ular view of the Christian peoples that they were 
barbarians. This required their victory over the 
BussianSy which may well have made tiiem smile 
in philosophic irony as they enjoyed the respect 
paid their victories at Port Arthur and on the 
fields of Liao-Tang and Mukden, which had made 
them civilized. 

Why has Russia, which once threatened Europe 
and Asia from the frontiers of her immense 
breeding-ground for docile soldiers, ceased to lay 
her massive ursine paw threateningly upon the 
Council tablet Her war-power broke in the late 
war. It is negligible today. Why does a German 
ambassador speak in a small voice where he for- 
merly spoke in the voice of thunder t Germany 
has no great navy or great army : she was beaten 
in war. The Greek, who felt chagrin after the 
Greco-Turkish War of ^97, now holds his head 
high among other nationalities in token of his 
victories over the Turk, not in Thessaly, not in 
Macedonia, but beyond the Mgean Sea, in Asia 
Minor itself. 

''Moral:" says the militarist, **win your war I 
In order to win your war, prepare I" 

So more power comes from victory in war ; loss 
of power from defeat. Ambition calls for more 
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power and more national grandeur in the glam- 
orous phrases of war emotion. 

7 

Glamor. Now we may think of Napoleon in 
the zenith of war-won grandeur at Austerlitz; 
Nelson at Trafalgar ; the gleam of the bayonets of 
Pickett ^s charge; the flashing sabres and flutter- 
ing lace of Louis XIV ^s household cavalry; pol- 
ished armor, grim battleships in orderly move- 
ment, their decks cleared for action; the jousting 
of airplanes in the heavens as their machine guns 
rattle; decorations, and enemy battle flags in 
glass cases. We see the officer in gold braid, and 
the awkward recruit bursting from the drab co- 
coon of constructive labor into the blue and scarlet 
of war. We taste the ''salt of life,^^ which has 
more tang and aroma than all the spices of the 
East. We hear the drums beating ; the clear defi- 
nite note of the bugle ; the crowds cheering as the 
troops march away to ''death or glory,** envied 
by all men and blessed by the moistly shining 
exaltation in the eyes of women. 

The day comes when the war is over, and the 
troops return home. They have left the dead be- 
hind them. The dead are silent; their rela- 
tives, honored for their sacrifice, must rejoice in 
the nation's triumph. Each one of the dead had 
thought that he would be among the lucky ones 
to return ; he would have had his thrill in facing 
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death, and survive. If the dead could come to life 
long enough to say whether they wonld prefer 
to have had their thrills and go back to the un- 
known, or they would live without the thrills, what 
would be their choice t 

It is the living who return, the living whose 
voices we hear. The medals on their breasts are 
gleaming records of their heroism. They are re- 
ceived with wilder cheers than when they went 
away. The seal on the treaty is crimson; so was 
the blood that was shed. A nation has won more 
power; its race, language, and culture now have 
fresh prestige. That is, if it has been victorious ; 
and every nation goes into war thinking that it 
will be victorious. 

These are the well-known symbols of glamor. 
I would hold myself to the subtle incitements to 
war in our daily lives, which lure a people to 
send forth their sons to ** death or glory. *^ The 
majority of the statues in every country are of 
soldiers. They show us men who are clear-eyed, 
eagle-nosed, firm of chin, erect and exalted in the 
face of danger and hardship which they have 
endured for the sake of the nation, the conunon 
language, and the inherent pride of race. Be it 
Henri Quatre on the Pont-Neuf or the Arc de 
Triomphe in Paris, the Nelson monument in Tra- 
falgar Square, the Washington Obelisk, the Bran- 
denburg Gate in Berlin, or the Victor Emmanuel 
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memorial in Rome, each expresses the achieve- 
ments of successful war. 

Captured cannon in front of the town hall which 
you pass on the way to your day's work are a 
reminder of an event in which the men of your 
town proved themselves the superiors of the men 
of a rival race and language. They suggest to 
your sub-conscious, if not to your conscious, mind 
that some day you too, if you are young, may also 
have a part in capturing more cannon for your 
town. 

The rattle of the snare drum to whiph the pass- 
ing company of soldiers in their neat uniforms 
keep their regular step brings the same thrill to 
each generation. No boy wants to play with toy 
doves and olive branches in place of his toy sol- 
diers and field guns. The tin infantrymen formed 
into line of battle or column of fours, no less than 
live ranks passing in the street, suggest the 
bravery of companionship in marching rhythm; 
the solidarity of the machine; ^'the gang's all 
here. ' ' 

Do the reminiscences of how an elder built a 
bridge, mastered a difficult problem in business, 
patched up a bit of broken machinery, organized a 
school or a peace society, cleared a tropical port of 
fever, afforested waste mountain land, reduced 
working costs in a factory by new labor-saving 
machinery, converted heathen at home or abroad, 
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have the same appeal — a few years after a war, 
when veteran tales are again in vogue — ^as those 
of an elder who has known the glory and hazard 
of battle t It is the soldier's tales that trans- 
form the tin soldiers on the carpet into Uving men 
whom the boy joins in a charge, as he imagines 
how he would act imder fire, and wonders if he 
will ever be under fire. 

What gray-haired visitor to the front in the late 
war considered his tour complete without being 
in the proximity of the burst of a shell t He had 
more to say to his friends about his "narrow 
escape'' than about his meetings with cabmet 
ministers, and every time he told his story that 
burst had been nearer to him. 

Then there is honor, which is a part of the 
glamor and the fnstian of war. In old days nations 
used to fight wars for honor as individuals fought 
duels for honor. A national insult must be 
avenged as snrely as a personal insult. ■ 'After 
you, gentlemen!" '*By my knightly honor 1" 

War offers the glamor of the supreme hazard; 
the gamble of life with death; the exaltation of 
every emotion to concert pitch. It deals in the 
unexpected, which ever fascinates, with the un- 
certainty of the card you draw from the pack at 
random. War is too busy with its destroying and 
killing to permit mourning over its tragedies. 
It twinkles with wit as sharp as the edge of naked 
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steel in the sunlight, smiles at the swiftly passing 
juxtaposition of incongruities that make humor, 
laughs boisterously at the outbursts of gunfire, 
and spits the blue flames of satire and invective 
one minute, and the next speaks to a wounded 
man in a voice as soft as the gentle rain from 
heaven. War is without mercy, yet replete with 
mercy and stern retribution, the drama of all the 
passions, unfolded on a stage of romance and 
most diabolical realism. 

There is the glamor of having God for your 
companion in arms. He is on your side. Ac- 
cording to the commanders He is assigned to duty 
with both armies, though I never have had the 
proof to satisfy me that. He obeyed orders. 
He may be a neutral, or He may indeed be on both 
sides, forgiving men their illusions, admiring 
their courage, and loving them as human beings 
despite their weaknesses. It seems to me that I 
have about as much right to say that God is with 
me in writing this book as some rulers, consider- 
ing the causes for which they sent men to death, 
had for saying that God was on their side. 

If you must die, why not the beautiful death 
in battle t Risk and gamble, **salt of life^* and 
glory, gold braid and the rhythmic tread of in- 
fantry: the glamor is ever there, calling each 
fresh generation to the shambles. 
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8 

False Patriotism. Just as every man, however 
far he loses his self-respect in other particnlarSy 
considers himself brave, so every man, whatever 
his shortcomings, considers himself a patriot. 

What is patriotism? The lady who taught me 
about the peoples on my grandfather's globe re- 
ferred me to the dictionary, which said it was 
*4ove of coimtry/' 

She had a different idea of the way of showing 
her love of coimtry from the majority of the 
people in our community. They evidently thought 
it meant ** licking'' another country. They bore 
strictly in mind that we ** licked" the British and 
we "licked" the "rebels", and could "lick" any- 
body on earth : this in the days of quite universal 
city-corruption, of "lobby" scandals in Congress, 
when wells favored doctors' bills by being close 
to the drain, when little interest was taken in the 
good roads movement, penal reform, or civic im- 
provement, and when the most tastefully fur- 
nished home and the most charming garden in 
our community belonged to that heretic lady. 

I listened to different Fourth of July orators 
trying to ventriloquize a scream into the eagle's 
throat which would win more plaudits than the 
efforts of rival orators. From what I heard, all 
the signers of the Declaration of Lidependence 
were of the purest character, and our soldiers of 
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the Eevolution, in their war against the designing, 
truculent British, were all Bayards, each of whom 
could thrash two large Englishmen and three 
of average size and four small ones. When the 
** war-devil '^ possessed me, as the lady said, I 
revelled in our frontiersmen in ambush surprising 
the redcoats, who, I now know, regarded this as 
a foul trick played by nasty rebels who **did not 
dare fight in the open. ' ' 

In common with the boys of other countries, I 
was merely believing what I was told and what I 
read in the books designed for me to read, except 
as the lady exercised a restraining influence. It 
was she who gave me an inquiring twist of mind 
which led me to investigate things for myself. 
Later I learned that some of the signers really 
signed the Declaration out of fear, thinking: **I 
might as well go with the crowd, though I expect 
that we shall all be dished. * ' 

I learned, too, that some of the Eevolutionary 
ambushes did not succeed, and that there were oc- 
casions when even man to man the British regu- 
lars held their own, while they never ceased to 
consider themselves as equal to not less than two or 
three untrained colonists ; and I learned that some 
of our patriot soldiers got drunk and fell by the 
wayside when they were supposed to be charging ; 
and finally that George Washington, far from 
being a demi-god who never told one little lie, bad 
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been a very human man, as well as a very great 
man, who had found the chief obstacles to victory 
to be politicians of the same type as those of my 
boyish days who idealized him. 

To a member of Congress who was asking a 
group of friends for suggestions for ** something 
different which he might put in a forthcoming 
Fourth of July oration, my juvenile audacity once 
proposed that he mention some of these facts. 

* * Such candor may be all right among friends, ' ' 
he said, **but to the general public it would be 
an incentive to lower their standards of public 
duty. People must have somebody to look up to. 
We must idealize our great leaders of the past 
as examples to posterity, in order to keep patriot- 
ism alive. My boy, I advise you to keep such 
ideas to yourself. Otherwise you will be consid- 
ered no true patriot. ' ' 

Here was a revelation in moral teaching. Pa- 
triotism was not truth; yet I must be a patriot 
according to the prevailing fashion. This was 
not unpleasant, as it meant that I was, as a patriot, 
superior to a French or English boy. Some day 
I might **lick'' one to prove that I was. It did not 
occur to me then that the French and English 
boys in turn thought themselves superior, and 
that it was this difference of view that might lead 
us into a fight. 

I applauded every sentence of that Congress- 
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man's speech — '*More than one hundred years 
ago, when the noblest band of unfaltering patriots 
who ever — '* most vociferously, to prove my 
patriotism, while I wondered how much of his 
extravagance about these gallant founders of our 
nation he really believed himself, and was 
interested to learn the lady's views when we had 
a confidential talk together. 

In later years I was to question if the people 
were as imintelligent as he thought, and if their 
lack of knowledge, which might cause a war, 
might not be due in some measure to such orations 
as his, making them content in their ignorance. 

Our community also believed that Robert E. 
Lee was a traitor to his oath of allegiance as a 
soldier, and that all Southerners were cruel and 
haughty slave-drivers ; but I was to live to see the 
time when North as well as South was to revere 
Lee's noble character, and to learn by meeting 
Southerners that they were a chivalrous, kindly 
people. I had also had dinned into my ears the 
idea that all Northern soldiers were irreproach- 
able in conduct, while Southern soldiers were 
guilty of many of the atrocities later capitalized 
by propaganda in the World War; but I was to 
learn that the same view which was held by the 
Northerners about the Southerners was held by 
the Southerners about the Northerners. 

True patriotism now holds views on that sub- 
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ject which were unpatriotic in my boyhood. But 
it is the fashion of the patriotism of the time that 
is the goiding spirit to war. To that cry, **Are 
you a true patriot or notf every man must re- 
spond by going to battle, though it be uttered by 
braying asses like the Oreek Deputy in my first 
chapter. 

9 
Rough Justice. Those restless war germs, 
which are the more efficacious in spreading their 
poison through the human system because we 
call them by other names, include in their lures 
to our subconscious minds the levelling influence 
of war. War's furnace breath makes amalgam of 
different creeds and castes, which are stirred in 
together in the crucible of common defense. The 
poor man can show that he is as good as the rich ; 
the laborer can show that he is as brave as his 
employer. Every man in uniform has a chance 
to achieve the aristocracy of the war medal; to 
feel the heroic thrill; to share in the cheers of 
the multitude for the battalion marching through 
the streets on the way to the front, and in the ad- 
miration of women for the bravery of the male. 
There is the equality of even terms for all in the 
face of death; of the lottery in which the bullet 
that misses the man who cannot pay his month's 
rent, or the democratic, generous, good fellow, 
will kill the landlord or the snob. 
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War is a fiery new deal of cards for the indi- 
viduals and for the nations engaged. The young 
nation, conscious of its strength, sees the reward 
coming for its devotion to stem ideals of physical 
excellence in a contest with the old nation which 
has become flabby and is living on the unearned 
increment of capital won in previous wars. 

All the trickery of the old nation which has 
outwitted the young, the formula of frontier 
lines and of out-of-date treaties to which it has ad- 
hered in dogmatic diplomatic notes, will not avail 
it when the young and strong nation, in defense 
of what it believes has become its right to better 
opportunities, gives up further argument and re- 
sorts to the only means it thinks it has of securing 
justice — ^force. 

10 

Rivalry, Rivalry and competition are the very 
life of progress and of achievement for individu- 
als and groups. Every man has a rival in his 
trade, his profession, his business, or his favorite 
sport; every woman has a rival in her social 
world; every child has a rival in school or at 
play. Their view of the characteristics of their 
rivals is inevitably partisan; and no spirit is so 
easily aroused in the human being as the partisan. 
It is inseparable from ambition and the struggle 
for self-preservation. 

Aside from their personal rivalries, every man 
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and woman belongs to some group or diqne in 
rivalry with another. School, college, and pro- 
fessional teams are in athletic rivalry. City is 
rival of city, and province of province within the 
nation, their residents feeling superiority in the 
region of their birth or of their allegiance. Rival 
cities and provinces join hands when their com- 
mon interests are affected; rival business con- 
cerns unite for legislative protection of their com- 
mon interests. Bival factions of a political party 
forget their mutual diatribes as they form a solid 
front against the opposition party when a national 
election approaches. All clans unite in the 
greater clan of the nation against the rival na- 
tion. Doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief, rich man, 
poor man, beggar man, thief, are one in declaring 
themselves * * true patriots. * ' 

This supplies the politician, trained to play 
upon party passion and sectional feeling, which he 
influences for his purpose, with a ground of uni- 
versal appeal which makes him the hero of the 
plaudits of all parties whose national feeling he 
arouses. Employing every canting time-worn 
phrase and every turn of subtlety at his command, 
he can capitalize m applause the rivalry of his 
nation with another nation in implying its supe- 
riority in manners, customs, traditions, spirit, 
blood, and personal bravery, as he calls to witness 
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the deeds of their ancestors in arms. Let the 
cock crow, the lion roar, the eagle scream I 

Meanwhile the army is driUing; it has long 
been drilling, the public has long been paying 
taxes for its upkeep. In the same way that the re- 
ports from training quarters and the opinions of 
experts on conditions and prospects intensify the 
suspense about the coming match for an athletic 
championship, so all the national discussions of 
military programs and appropriations, the sight 
of troops at drill and at reviews and maneuvers, 
the barrack room talk and the reports of the 
enemy's secret program and the opinions of ex- 
perts about both sides arouse interest in cumu- 
lative intensity which becomes anticipation — ^the 
anticipation of the day when war will come. Is 
one to practice for years in a rowing machine 
and never row in a boatt Shall a nation spend 
hundreds of millions year after year in arming 
and drilling, without even knowing by actual ex 
perience how capable is its armyt 

Imagine rival football teams training until they 
are too old to play, without ever meeting in a 
contest! Sheer impatience with the waste of 
energy and material for an emergency in an in- 
definite future, and curiosity to know what would 
happen if the emergency came, are factors that 
induce the emergency. The longer a nation has 
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been at peace, the more explosive the elements of 
this tendency may become. 

Still drilling, drilling, drilling and paying, pay- 
ing, paying! Who makes you drill and pay t That 
rival nation, which is ever arming unjustifiably 
against your own. The rivalries of civil life are 
settled by the awards of judges, by elections, by 
degrees, offices aud honors awarded, by fortunes 
and friends won, and by the victories, imder the 
impulse of rivalry, over your problems of exist- 
ence ; but the rivalry between nations is settled by 
war. 

Reports say that the enemy is preparing to 
strike. His fair words are not to be trusted ; you 
know him of old ; past wars testify to his trickery. 
Bace prejudice blazes into race hate. Outwit 
him by striking first and hard; you are braver 
than he ; yours is the superior civilization. Even 
if you do strike first, it is in self-defense — ^the de- 
fense of all the causes that have lured you to 
your present hot mood. 

11 

In many nations I have felt the tautness of the 
suspense of the approaching conflict, which 
seemed as inevitable as that the current of a river, 
deepening between narrowing banks, in increasing 
and ominous swiftness of flow, should go over the 
falls sweeping with it everything on its surface, 
as the rushing mob sweeps along the spectator 
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who is caught in its crush. Whispers from the 
embassies about negotiations becoming more crit- 
ical; hourly expectation of an ultimatum; brood- 
ing dread and stiffening resolution in the faces 
in the streets : how well I know the signs ! 

Neutral nations extend their good offices. Their 
attitude is that of the consulting physician who 
gives the patient oxygen and injections of morphine 
when his hours are numbered. Moderate home 
leaders, making an eleventh hour effort to stay 
the popular passion^ suffer the stigma of being 
**peace-at-any-price'' men, and are denounced 
by gallant gentlemen who have unsheathed the 
sword of their righteous invective no nearer the 
front than the faces of the inflamed crowds whom 
they further inflame. Canny statesmen, fingers 
on the popular pulse, realize the nation's mood. 
They seek cover from the approaching storm 
which they helped to bring, and which they know 
nothing can prevent. Manhood has willed that 
it shall come. 

The army is silent, eager, leaning forward, ais 
it toes the mark. Lights bum far into the night 
in staff offices where secret counsels add mystery 
to the suspense. The soldier is given the key to 
the treasury. Cost does not matter in the haste 
of preparation, which the diplomatist would con- 
ceal lest it close the last door to peace. The sol- 
dier's moves are definite; those of the diplomatist 
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are the gestures of broken hopes from which the 
weary andieiice turns away. 

At last the declaration of war frees the sword 
which cuts the cord of suspense. The war staff 
says to the country: **Give us your youth, your 
money, and your unquestioning loyalty, and leave 
the rest to us.'' The censor drops a curtain in 
front of the sacrificial arena to which the people 
are offering their sons with cheers. The press 
becomes the puppet of its patriotic * * Tell us what 
to print in order to help win the war and have 
the agony quickly over." 

Now the present generation is to taste the ** salt 
of life ' ' which gave the reminiscences of the past 
generation their charm. The years of anticipa- 
tion are on the brink of the event, waiting for 
bulletins which are to tell us which team is win- 
ning. The women are thinking of the coming cas- 
ualty lists, but being loyal and courageous, as 
each one secretly prays that her son may be 
among the lucky ones who survive, they repeat the 
formula which is the fashion of their race as the 
Spartan mother bade her son come home bearing 
his shield or borne upon it. 

So humanity is to go through the old process — 
learning by experience for itself what it would 
not learn from the experience of thousands of 
generations — ^which has become as habitual a fea- 
ture of history as coughs, colds, and bruises of 
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daily life. So youth again is to be served. Once 
more well-groomed, healthy men, fresh of body 
and spirit, have chosen muck, wounds, exhaustion, 
and death. But they will **know'' — ^they will 
*'know'' — ^if not in this world, then when they 
wake UR in the next to look down upon their own 
bodies prone in death on the battlefield. 

Again and again I have seen fresh battalions 
going to their baptism of fire. All the gay coloring 
of the flag-walled streets and the hurrahs from 
the crowds on the pavements, all the good-byes 
at the entraining station, all the stirrup cups they 
drank, all the martial airs the bands played, have 
become a distant dream. As they draw near, near 
to that actuality emblazoned by the burst of shells 
over the battlefield, these automatons of training; 
these pawns of strategic orders, are already ask- 
ing in their hearts **Whyf but if they speak, it 
is in jests, making Ught of their fears. 

Af t?r the first severe shock of combat is over, 
the reaction has always been the same, to my ob- 
servation ; and my place was to observe, and my 
instinct to feel for all and with all. When the 
average youth has looked death in the face in the 
field, his curiosity is satisfied. One night 's march 
in drizzling, chill rain, and a day's hard fighting 
followed by a night on the sodden ground, and he 
already ** knows.'' War has lost its glamor. He 
views it with the inner feelings of the man who 
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wakes at dawn, with aching head and the taste of 
the gatter in the roof of his mouth, after a 
drunken brawling debauch, in sight of broken 
bottles, and wonders what has happened as his 
clearing vision sees a drying stain of blood on 
the floor and the stiU face of a dead man at his 
feet. 

In case of a brawl, he would leap with horror 
and shame at the sight, but not so in war. In war 
he asks if the dead man is in his coimtry's or the 
enemy's uniform. If in his country's it is in the 
game. It may mean defeat. If in the enemy's: 
hurrah! It may mean victory. He secretly thanks 
God for his luck that he is not the dead one, and 
thinks, '*Now I've got to go to another brawl, to 
another battle, when I wish I were home in bed. ' ' 

Already war has become a business to him, 
filthy, merciless, and murderous. He is in the 
second stage of the war fever, or rather the chills 
after the fever. He is in a vise: such a vise as 
I have seen again and again clamped on armies 
as a whole and on their units; the vise that the 
(Jreeks and Turks were in at the foot of the ridge 
in the Battle of Domoko. The only way not to 
be killed is to go on killing the enemy. 

The public in the rear experiences no chill, how- 
ever intense may be the private grief over casu- 
alties, as long as the bulletins are favorable ; but in 
the second stage it begins to wonder about the 
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matter-of-factness of the fighter. He returns 
home, wounded or on leave, with the view that an 
enemy in front of him is brave, — a discovery each 
generation makes for itself. The public has been 
thinking that the enemy is craven and only their 
own soldiers brave. That the enemy is also brave 
is one truth, which though it is concealed from the 
people, cannot be concealed from the fighter him- 
self. 

If his war fever has turned to chills, he must 
pretend that he still has the fever ; if his pulse will 
not beat fast naturally, it must be agitated by 
propaganda. Will must take the place of enthu- 
siasm. If the public would keep that will as hard 
as tempered steel, it must keep its own pulse at 
fever heat. Every stricken mother must be made 
to feel the desire for revenge in the death of the 
mothers* sons of the enemy, the taking of whose 
lives will cost the lives of more of her neighbors ' 
sons ; the foul deeds of the enemy must be exag- 
gerated and widely heralded, and accounts of his 
deeds of chivalry suppressed; the reports from 
hospitals must make the wounded long to return 
to the front before they are well. 

We all join, as we must, in furthering the tripks 
of propaganda and the enthusiasm of sacrificial 
self-deceit, and in repeating all the arguments and 
contumely that shame the hesitant. As the sol- 
diers become more and more battle-weary instead 
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of, as reported, more batUe-hardened, their 
leaders assume a bolder mien to cover their own 
fears, put more drive into their discipline, and 
call for public incitation to further effort which 
will turn the balance againit an equally weary 
enemy. 

Thouj^ the average soldier may have had 
enough war in six weeks of active campaigning 
to last him for a lifetime, he may have to fight 
six years, a thought that did not occur to him, 
though history's warning was plain, when he was 
himgering for that **salt of life'' before he had 
his baptism of fire. He must continue to fight and 
suffer: to carry out in grim and bloody sentence 
the contract that he made in an impulse with 
destiny. 

He is tied to the wheels of the juggernaut which 
the lure of war set on the road, and which 
must keep on going through the sloughs of blood- 
soaked mud and over hillocks of human bodies 
tmtU it has crushed the enemy's juggernaut or 
foundered. Then the statesmen hold a peace con- 
ference, after which the ambassadors of the late 
belligerents will be received by the heads of state 
in an interchange of polite speeches expressing 
mutual felicitations and the hope for future good 
relations. 

The veteran returns home determined that sons 
who spring from his loins shall never have to en- 
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dure what he has endured; but when the sons 
reach the tin-soldier age he is unconsciously giv- 
ing his reminiscences a turn that calls youth to 
the great adventure. Those of his time who were 
kept in the rear and never went under fire will 
ever be disappointed that they missed being ill 
battle. They will say that they suffered the great- 
est hardship of all. 

So it ever has been and ever will be, say the 
cynics; but that I think is too confident a state- 
ment. We have been making new precedents that 
affect the old causes. 



VI 

ON GTJABD 

There is one calling which is always on guard to 
prevent our becoming addicted to peace. It can- 
ixot be otherwise if we are to have standing armies 
and officers whose occupation is exclusively to 
train theuL The scholar believes in learning or the 
solution of our problems; the clergyman in re- 
ligion ; the lawyer in laws ; the doctor in prevent- 
ive medicine and sanitation; the business man 
in industrial efficiency, and the journalist in pub- 
licity. Without this enthusiasm each might be- 
come sluggard in his work; so might the ex- 
ponent of what is the oldest of the professions 
unless Adam founded religion by praying to the 
unknown which brought floods and droughts or 
founded jurisprudence by establishing jungle laws 
before Cain killed Abel. 

Many of my best friends are professional sol- 
diers. Soldiers have been my companions from 
my early youth. I admire and respect them. The 
saying **as honest/' **as simple/' and **as 
straight'' as a soldier is not mere sound. I know 
that it is true. I know the soldier in his cheer on 
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exhausting marches, in his yielding of heart, soul, 
and body to a common purpose on the battlefield. 
Forbearance, good humor, and patience are 
among the results of his discipline and training. 
Sentries on a savage frontier doing their **go'* 
silently, as I have seen them, under the vile taxmts 
of native warriors, give an example of that self- 
control without which there can be neither order 
nor progress in the world. 

The workers for peace, who see the soldier of 
today as a polished ruffian who is ever seeking 
brawls for the brawl's sake, only illustrate the 
same narrowness and prejudice of vision which 
calls for more armament, in place of improved 
human understanding of the character of their 
fellow men, in order to keep the peace. They are 
less excusable — ^for we expect better things of 
them — ^than the bigoted soldier who sees every 
peace-worker as craven and effeminate. 

The soldierly spirit of service is humanity at 
its best; united, mutually laboring humanity at 
its best. You do not have to change human nature 
to cure the greatest of evils, but only apply those 
soldierly qualities that glorify human nature to 
peaceful ends. Having said this, I shall now prob- 
ably say many things which will be offensive to 
soldiers, unless they follow me to my goal, which 
though we take different roads, is, I hope, the same 
as their own, namely, a better world. 
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2 

In the old days not so long ago the eldest son 
usually went into politics and looked after the 
family estate ; the second son went into the army, 
and a third, especially in England, into the church. 
There you have the old earthly trinity, the state, 
the army (and the navy), and the church; politics, 
war, and religion. They contained humanity. 

That is, the sons were so distributed if you had 
an estate. Moderately poor and ambitious boys 
became lawyers and doctors. A lawyer, as such, 
did not stand as high as the soldier or the priest. 
A doctor was a leach, half-barber at one time, 
this master of the health of our body and. our 
mind, too, today. Civil engineers! Scientists! 
There were road builders and apothecaries. 
Journalists! The world was not bothered by 
such nuisances running about and asking ques- 
tions of kings and governors about governmental 
affairs. For I feel it a duty to both the lady and 
the Soldier of Fortune to keep on reminding my- 
self of the comparatively short period since we 
began walking upright and we have been making 
real progress. 

The aristocracy of Europe was created on the 
battlefield. The kings, princes, and lords carved 
out their domains with the sword; their descend- 
ant kings, princes, and lords remained soldiers to 
protect their inheritances. Royalty ennobled 
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heroes in reward of their services. The serfs did 
not do much fighting themselves in the early mid- 
dle ages. War was the privilege of the aristoc- 
racy : largely a matter between gentlemen, alto- 
gether so in feudal Japan, or between adventurers 
whose services were for hire. It was too gallant 
a pastime for serfs to share, except in an inferior 
capacity. 

Gunpowder, and other influencing factors, grad* 
ually made it less exclusive, to the disgust of a 
passing flat-world generation, whose views were 
those of an old regular officer who said, when he 
saw a machine gun for the first time: ^ ^That's 
another spoil-sport.'' 

When Louis XIV started a standing army which 
was the model of that of the present day, the 
nobility and gentry became the officer class, while 
the good old times of ** speedy death and quick 
promotion,'' of gambling and drinking hard six 
days a week and fighting hard on the seventh, 
still prevailed. It appears that Louis XIV did 
his royal line and the nobility and gentry a bad 
turn, as did other kings who had to organize 
forces of the kind, by extending to more of the 
population the privilege of practising the sport 
as first-class combatants. Men of the common 
people now learned that confidence in their own 
prowess which later defied their lords in success- 
ful rebellion. Today the adjective is elided. The 
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common people are just the People, with a cap- 
ital P. 

The aristocrat is necessarily a conservative. 
He may yield to progress ; but he never initiates 
progress unless he is an exception among his kind. 
The professional officer class is either aristocratic 
or, by the nature of its occupation, potentially 
aristocratic. A gulf separates all officers from 
privates ; a gulf separates the professional from 
the reserve officers. Before the late war a Ger- 
man regular officer would avoid sitting in a rail- 
way compartment with a civilian. From the 
professional officers are chosen the commander-in- 
chief and the generals. They are royalty and the 
nobility, and the reserve officers the gentry. 

When war comes, a people again touch their 
forelock to monarchial feudalism. They return 
to serfdom. They subscribe again to the law of 
force. Tooth and claw are again master ; and the 
experts in rending and tearing are the head 
coaches with autocratic authority. 

Picture a crowd of refugees, including men of 
standing and accomplishment, as driven sheep 
along a road, looking up to a young lieutenant to 
show them the way to shelter and food, and giving 
him the godspeed of their prayers as he goes 
against the enemy I When he falters, their hearts 
sink; when he advances, their hopes rise. An 
officer in 1914-1918, son of a noble or of a laborer, 
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with his red- and blue-penciled objectives on his 
elaborate map, stood no less than the savage chief- 
tain in his feathered warbonnet or a knight flying 
his banner, as the master of trained force who de- 
fended the people and compelled their unreason- 
ing obedience. Though others go hungry, and 
shivering, he must be well-fed, clothed and 
equipped. He exacts their service and bounty. He 
is the individual above the mass on a pinnacle — 
the autocrat. 

3 

From the moment that he enters an officers' 
training school and all through his life, the offi- 
cer imbibes the tradition of the necessity and the 
value of war ; all his surroundings, every element 
that enters into the pursuit of his profession, can 
have no other influence. If he should find in 
after years that he had mischosen his profession, 
it is too late for him to change. If he is to earn 
his pay and be worthy of his uniform, he must 
be loyal to his cult. He must believe that war 
is coming or he is a poor soldier. He must 
** blood'' his men by keeping the prospect of war 
ever before them. The nose of the war-dog must 
be sharp for the scent, his body lean, his nodnd 
eager for the chase, straining at the leash. 

Abstract preparation is insufficient incentive. 
The soldier must be set against a definite enemy 
who is preparing against him. So France has 
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always been preparing against Germany, and Ger- 
many against France. In onr early nationhood we 
prepared against England ; before the Woild War 
we were prejiaring against (Germany; after the 
World War against Japan. One enemy beaten, 
the soldier caste soon has another. There must 
always be one, for spirit's sake. 

The naval officer wants, and mnst want, more 
battleships, cruisers, and destroyers; the army 
officer wants, and must want, more army corps, 
guns, and aeroplanes. The larger Poland is, the 
more officers her army will need. Greek officers 
and Jugo-Slav officers are feeling, since their na- 
tional expansion, that they belong to armies that 
are of some account in the world, and will be of 
more account if war increases the territorial area 
of their nations. If the Italians have a foothold 
on the Dalmatian coast, they will need a larger 
navy to defend it; if Jugo-Slavia has a seaport, 
she will also require a navy. 

Should we give up the Philippines, we would 
have less territory for our army to defend: so 
keep the Philippines. To guarantee adequate de- 
fense of the Panama Canal, we must have more 
naval bases. If Japan threatens us with her ex- 
pansion, our naval officers want a larger navy; 
if our expansion threatens Japan, the Japanese 
officers want a larger navy. K Brazil, Argentina, 
and Chile are increasing in population, their 
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oflficers want more soldiers to ke6p pace with 
national growth. 

So every army or navy is interested in national 
expansion as a reason for the increase of the mili- 
tary establishment, which to the selfish means 
more promotion, and to all officers, as citizens, par 
triots, and hnmanitarians, too, that they will go 
into a war prepared to win swiftly at a minimum 
of expense to the nation. 

It has been said that if soldiers were allowed 
all the appropriations they desired for a few gen- 
erations, they would fortify the moon to prevent 
an invasion from Mars. A few years before the 
World War when a regular British officer was sent 
to Canada as a military adviser to the Canadian 
forces, he asked a Canadian cabinet minister about 
the condition of the f qrts on the American fron- 
tier. 

"We have none.*' 

**No forts — ^when the United States has ten 
times your population!** he exclaimed. **An as- 
toundmg state of unpreparedness 1 It is high 
time that the Canadians had some expert nuli- 
tary advice.** 

"We do not do things in that way on this fron- 
tier,** he was told. "Nothing would induce the 
Americans to fight us, or induce us to fight 
the Americans. You guard your suggestion as the 
strictest military secret you have ever possessed 
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and never utter it again, or you may be ^called 
home/ '' 

4 

I have in mind a rosy-cheeked young American 
naval officer who was a delightful mess comrade 
in a battleship cruise. His was a flaming, joyous, 
boyish patriotism. He desired nothing less than 
the largest navy in the world, because it was our 
destiny to be the most powerful nation in the 
world. If he had been Kaiser of the United States, 
he would have laid down twenty battleships a 
year, and Admirals would have become as numer- 
ous as Lieutenant-Commanders were then. 

One day I told him that I was bringing off a 
most interesting man for luncheon the next day, an 
ethnological expert who had been enduring a good 
deal of hardship in studying a remote, dying 
primitive race. 

*'Now what is the use of work of that kindf 
he exclaimed, true to his training from the days 
of his unformed boyhood when he had entered 
the service. ''Who gets any good out of itf You 
could not even make coal-passers out of these na- 
tives, could you? It doesn't help me in learning 
French or Spanish to know how many vowel 
sounds they have, or whether they worship a 
carved stone or a carved stick of wood for their 
joss. That kind of thing is like trying to reach 
the Pole. There's no coal in the polar regions. 
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You can*t grow anything there, and they're no 
use as a naval base because there's nothing there 
worth fighting for/' 

**Yet take this battleship, which cost many mil- 
lions of dollars, ' ' I suggested. * * It may be sunk 
by another battleship o? sink another in half an 
hour, possibly in five minutes, after opening fire." 

**One shot might do it," he put in cheerily. 
*'The shots that hit are the shots that count. 
You can't drill too hard or shoot too accurately. 
You can't be too ready or too strong." 

*'But, as you say, what is the good of it!" I 
continued, becoming more explicit. **You have 
a thousand able-bodied bluejackets on board who 
are being trained for a battle in which they hope 
to destroy another ship, a battle that may never 
' occur. They grow nothing ; they produce nothing. 
They are commanded by oflScers whom we care- 
fully choose for good minds and good physiques— 
the flower of our land— who might be of service in 
any walk of life. Their education is expensive; 
their pay a considerable item. They, too, pro- 
duce nothing. They spend their lives training their 
men for that battle which may never happen. This 
ship earns nothing. It carries no cargo or passen- 
gers . It provides no one human being with clothes, 
food, comforts, or entertainment. Certainly it 
does not even give you oflScers any pleasure, 
except that of professional attainment. You are 
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separated from your families, and you work like 
galley slaves. This ship may become junk with- 
out having fired a shot ; all the material and labor 
it represents as waste as those of a trip for polar 
exploration. ' * 

*'I had never thought of that,** he exclaimed, 
for my trite argument was new to him. 

I wondered if, as a result, he might not go to 
his drills with less enthusiasm, perhaps even with 
a sense of disillusion. The next day. he was felici- 
tating me on the earnest and convincing way I 
had carried out my jest. I had almost succeeded 
in ** pulling his leg.'* 

**How would you protect our coasts without a 
navy ! * * he asked. * * With excursion boats and pri- 
vate yachts! Why, a little two-by-four nation 
that had a few second-class battleships could run 
into the harbor and loot New York. I am think- 
ing that about the time you had to fly inland 
along with the other refugees to escape shell fire, 
you would regret that Congress had not adopted 
the full naval program recommended by the Gen- 
eral Board.** 

Clean living, devoted, abstemious, the officers 
of that ship, on the treadmill of their unending 
round of duties in that noisy, floating fort, exhib- 
ited a character which was to come as no revela- 
tion to me when they were guarding our troop- 
ships from submarine attacks. In all the many 
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weeks that I lived with them I never heard a story, 
an allusion, or a word which might not have been 
uttered with propriety in the presence of women. 
They longed for their homes and berated a naval 
man *s life, but the pride and honor of the service 
to which they were habituated, glowing in their 
hearts, held them steadfast. 

There was something magnetic, exhilarating, 
and reassuring in their solidarity. Their talk, in 
common with that of army messes, when it turned 
upon their own position in the scheme of things, 
always reverted to the dependable foundation of 
the old military dogma. 

' ' The people forget us in time of peace. Then 
we are only a costly ornament. But when war 
comes, then how they need us, and how fearful 
they are lest we are not prepared. If we fail 
because we have not been supported by sufficient 
appropriations, it is our blame. We go to a thank- 
less sacrifice.'' 

The regular army and navy are interesting ex- 
amples on a large scale of a cooperative com- 
mxmity. All the officers and men of the same grade 
receive the same wages, eat the same kind of food, 
wear the same kind of clothes, and drill the same 
number of hours. Be it the army or the navy, it 
is permanent, an institution ever renewing itself. 
Its officers, who serve for life, embody its per- 
manency, formed on precepts of oneness of spirit 
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and purpose, enduring through centuries of tradi- 
tion, which they mould into the privates who come 
and go. Rare is the civilian who is more than a 
politely received outsider to the inside world of 
an officers' mess afloat or ashore. Among them- 
selves they may poke fun at a stuffy admiral or 
a fussy general, but no civilian may, unless he is 
an old friend. The first shaft of his irony closes 
the ranks of family cohesion in the name of the 
service. So it must be, as Alexander knew, Caesar 
knew, and every leader of a band of men on a 
trail, in battle, or in any daring enterprise, well 
knows if you are to win victories. 

5 
The assumption of some laymen, that while 
the soldier is brave, disciplined, and honorable 
according to his lights, he is also stupid, is an 
underestimate which will only serve the purpose 
of the partisan of war. This may have been true 
in guardsmen days, when the gentry's only train- 
ing for their pastime was the use of the sword: 
but no profession requires harder application to 
gain competency than that of modem arms, which 
embraces all the sciences, all the latest elements 
of progress in invention and organization of 
which man is master. Though he may seem 
strange to the ways of civil life, the officer who 
applies himself intensively at the Staff College, 
and learns his duties in a way to make him a 
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leader among his fellows, is an unsurpassed ex- 
pert, as detached as a priest, in the decisive mate- 
rial and moral forces which change maps and the 
face of civilization. 

All reserve officers who worked over battle 
maps and the intricate problems of either gun- 
nery or transport in the World War realize the 
complexity of army technique. These maps may 
seem as distant to our purpose in civil life today 
as Egyptian hieroglyphics or Chinese classics, but 
to the regular army establishment of every coun- 
try, which began to prepare for the next war the 
day after the armistice, they are only a stage in 
the unending, and to them ever fascinating, devel- 
opment of the art of war in its continual adjust- 
ment to new inventions and its present adjust- 
ment to the new distribution of power by the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

The staffs are fighting battles in theory when 
they are not fighting them in practice. Their mills 
never cease grinding. All the arguments for the 
value of war are at the tongue 's end. Staff studies 
are much broader than battle technique. Those 
that mean most to the soldier are never published. 
They are kept secure for the eyes of the elect. 
They consider every branch of human activity, 
mood, and thought, in relation to making it serve 
their purpose in time of war ; they apply the les- 
sons of the past in the fostering of war emotion 
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at the rig^t time by developing controlled mob 
ferocity in trained men. The pacifists as well as 
the presSy the chnrch, the politicians, and the re- 
sources of the country are analyzed. 

Banking, art, and science may be called inter- 
national, but they have not the same community 
of spirit as the professional soldiers of the world, 
whose habit of fighting without prejudice as a 
part of the day's work is a fixture of their psy- 
chology. It is an internationalism as subtle and 
pervasive as that of music itself, this fellowship 
of the officers of different armies which are ever 
preparing to kill one another. . . . 

"I have no personal feeling against the Box- 
ers.'' I quote a few sentences from a talk I had 
with an American officer when the aUied contin- 
gents were storming the native city of Tien-tsin. 
* * They are fighting for the defense of their coun- 
try, according to their lights. If I were a Chi- 
nese, I should be one of them. That should be 
the instinct of every red-blooded Chinese. This 
may be a lesson to China to organize an effective 
army. Some time I should like to have you read 
a copy of one of my lectures at the Staff College 
on * The Military Origin and Defense of Civiliza- 
tion,' which is quite applicable to the present sit- 
uation. By the way, the Chinese snipers are 
shooting more accurately. There is nothing like 
battle conditions to develop efficiency; and the 
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problem in peace is how best to approximate 
them. Unfortunately, inferior fighting of this 
kind is likely to get our soldiers into careless 
habits, which will mean waste of life if they 
should have to face a trained enemy.'* 

"A trained enemy being much more eduoa- 
tional and gratifying to a professional soldier.** 

''Yes, that's it. This is a disagreeable sort of 
police work, which interests the young soldiers 
but gives them a false sense of values." . . . 

Even in the World War, when army staffs bred 
hatred of the enemy among the troops and the 
civil populations to strengthen their ardor, it was 
noted that a professional officer who was taken 
prisoner received the attention due Greek by 
Greek from the professional officers among his 
captors, which was not shown to reserve officer 
prisoners. 

Before the ink on the signatures to the armis- 
tice was dry, many professional officers of the 
extreme type of either side could have found a 
common ground of reunion in discussing the cam- 
paign in strict professional terms. Thus they 
may be said to be more advanced in the spirit of 
forgiveness, which fosters the spirit of peace, 
than civil populations, embittered by the deaths 
of relatives, which must wait generations before 
they can sit at the same table and talk about the 
war without rancor. 
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''It's been a bit stiff losing so many of one's 
old comrades, ' ' said a British regular officer after 
the first battle of Ypres in which his battalion had 
lost two out of three of its officers, *'bnt now the 
officers of the new army are coming on, we shall 
not mind so mnch. For they are strangers to us. ' ' 

In the American Civil War, where the generals 
of either side were fellow West Pointers, the 
amenities of war were the more easily kept be- 
cause it was a contest in which schoolfellows were 
pitting their skill against one another in the game 
that they had learned together. The fathers and 
mothers of the North and South who had bred the 
cannon fodder could not take such a dispassionate 
view. 

Suggestive of this community of feeling was the 
view which I heard many professional officers ex- 
press, and with which I had an instinctive sym- 
pathy, about the flight of the Kaiser and the Crown 
Prince from the front. The house of Hohenzol- 
lem, in common with other royal dynasties and 
noble houses, had been made on the battlefield; 
only by facing the dangers of the field could it 
be preserved. If the Kaiser or the Crown Prince, 
or at least one of the other princes, had died lead- 
ing a charge against a machine gun nest, the 
HohenzoUems would have kept the faith. By 
thus skulking they reflected upon the honor of all 
soldiers. 
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During the Peace Conference, while the League 
of Nations was under discussion, professional 
officers of the Allies on the Western front, when 
meeting one another, often said something like 
this: 

**It*s all being arranged. They'll not need us 
hereafter. The statesmen are going to run the 
world without war, just as they planned to run 
it after other wars in the past.'* 

They understood the situation as meaning that 
the civil authority now had its turn to reassert its 
power over the army autocracy. Again the sol- 
diers must bide their time, as they trained for the 
day when external danger should threaten or rev- 
olution raise the ugly head of the mob spirit, 
and the one dependable thing to all sane men 
would be organized force. Meanwhile they were 
not idle. The armies were still under their con- 
trol. Their propagandic bureaus were still in 
being. The staff heads of all nations instinctively 
united against a new common enemy. The 
instinct of self-preservation, making common 
cause, passed down through channels to the sol- 
diers themselves the arguments inciting to na- 
tionalism and ridiculing the dream of a League of 
Nations. The French, Italian, or British officer 
was again uttering his old alarms about the pen- 
alty for unpreparedness. Each saw in the terms 
of the treaty an unanswerable argument that his 
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country required a larger army than before the 
war. The officers of my own country were not 
out of the fashion. 

''We'll have xmiversal tSonscription — every 
man a soldier," said an American staff officer 
in a moment of professional enthusiasm. ''The 
nation needs the discipline and solidarity which 
conscription will bring. We will make the strong- 
est army and navy in the world. When another 
row appears on the horizon in Europe, we wiU lay 
our cards on the table and tell the trouble-makers 
where they get oflf. That's my kind of league. I 
don't want my son to go through such a mess as 
we've just been through. Preparedness will pre- 
vent it." 

He was an able and industrious soldier, a just 
and kindly man of most exemplary habits and 
high personal ideals, whose zeal and ability would 
make him an honor to any calling. The sincerity 
of his belief that his program was for the good 
of humanity in both Europe and the tJnited States 
was unquestionable. I hope that he feels better 
about it now. At least his country did not follow 
hi^ suggestion. 

There was another general officer, noted both as 
a student and a practical tactician, who said that 
the League might succeed in the sense of attain* 
ing the object of its short-sighted vision. It 
might bring disarmament, but it could not stop 
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fighting. The division of Europe by the Treaty 
of Versailles into an increased number of states 
was only the beginning of a process of disinte- 
gration, which must continue when no country 
was well enough armed, or had sufficient martial 
spirit left, to establish its will over others for the 
purpose of amalgamation. 

We should have a Europe which was the scene 
of interminable small broils. The breaking of 
communications, the decay of patriotism, ambi- 
tion, and the neglect of education and the manly 
virtues fostered by organized welfare would lead 
to another era like that of the dark ages that 
followed the fall of the Eoman Empire. He was 
very gloomy indeed about the future. His argu- 
ment found, as every argument against the League 
will find, ready disciples among fellow-officers. 
This one would forbid America entering the 
League in order to save her own civilization while 
too, feels better. Conditions have favored his con- 
Europe was degenerating. I hope that this officer, 
valescence. 

Silence is imposed upon officers by civU author- 
ity. They may not express opinions to the public ; 
only to their superiors through regular official 
channels. Yet their influence never ceases. They 
are always there, united and convinced; always, 
out of instinctive professional incentive, nursing 
the causes and emotions which lure a people into 
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war; always pressing upon the government and 
upon the people the argument of the salesman of 
insurance against fire, accident, aud sudden 
death ; always as specialists, who beg the layman 
to accept their expert views, telling us that the 
alternative to denying their appeals for prepared- 
ness is national and individual disaster. 

Such is the regular army of war. Where is the 
regular army of peace! 



vn 

KATIOKALISM 

Is PATBioTisM to take a new form f Is nationalism 
as we know it today being sustained as a tradition 
after it has survived its usefulness! Is it now 
defeating the very object from which it formerly 
received its impulse and authority! Does today's 
patriotism require a different form from yester- 
day's to carry on the work that yesterday's began? 
Nationalism, as we know it today, is compar- 
atively young. So are large standing armies and 
national debts which grew apace with its rapid 
development in the Nineteenth Century in ex- 
pressing with increasing vigor the increasing 
sense of solidarity of the different peoples. Be- 
fore the steam engine and the printing press, when 
relatively few people could read and write or had 
any say as to how they were governed, national- 
istic patriotism was largely the privilege and the 
enthusiasm of the few. If large armies had been 
formed, the nations could not have supported 
them. Bond flotations to pay war expenses were 
not yet conceived. Armies were small; war was 
made at the pleasure of the king who financed the 
campaign out of his own pocket. The average 
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human being was incalcnlably more immured than 
he is today in the five mile circle which limited 
his ethical, social and economic horizon. If there 
had been newspapers, he would have been unable 
to read them. The transmission of intelligence 
was slow and inaccurate to an extent diflScult of 
comprehension. 

National taxation in our modem sense did not 
exist. There was little compactness either of 
national organization or thought except among the 
ruling classes. The peasant 's, artisan 's and work- 
man 's contact with government and law was 
largely regional. Racial patriotism was subordinate 
to the patriotism of locality. Standards of living 
were so low that only the community overrun by 
an army felt the pressure and hardships of war 
as all the peoples of the combatant nations felt 
them in the World War. 

In long wars the burden accumulated ; only on 
rare occasions was a majority of the males of 
fighting age xmder arms at one time. We find evi- 
dence enough of this, without a more thorough 
reading, in the remarks in old diaries when the 
writer *s country was at war. Mention is often 
made that there was no outward sign in town or 
village or by the roadside to indicate that the 
kings were on the war-path. In 1914-18 you could 
not go on board a train or travel five miles along 
a highway in Europe without realizing in other 
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ways than the absence of all the adult males at 
the front that a war was in progress. 

War on a large scale is as young as democracy 
itself and one of the products of democracy which, 
though fully clothed with authority, is necessarily, 
because of its youth, in the stumbling stages be- 
tween all fours and walking upright. A great in- 
fluence on human destiny was bom in the latter 
part of the 18th century and the early 19th century. 
We do not know how well it will use its powers 
until it has been through the schooling of longer 
experience and responsibility, or indeed, what sort 
of adult nature it will have. We are certain only 
that it has been a marvelously precocious infant ; 
prodigal in creation as well as destruction; im- 
pulsively tearing down what it has built; often 
hailing change, the handmaiden of progress, as if 
the two were the same ; and we know that its rule 
has been better than that of its predecessors. 

A spectator who looks down from the gallery of 
the French Chamber of Deputies, where the voices 
of every locality, every angle of public opinion 
and every interest of France are heard in the 
somewhat depressing manner characteristic of all 
legislative assemblies, must bear in mind — as the 
Lady or the Soldier of Fortune would insist in 
their hopeful moments — that, although Great 
Britain then had her parliament and the United 
States her constitution, the continental European 
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countries were governed by unlimited monarchies 
only a hundred and fifty years ago. 

The awakening of democracy in France, through 
the French Eevolution, made natural leaders into 
officers in the place of the hereditary class in exile. 
A people were aflame with an idea. Their army 
became a people's army resisting the kings of 
Europe who threatened to destroy that idea by 
invasion. A Frenchman was a Frenchman in a 
new sense of solidarity and the common man had 
now been promoted to share nationalism with the 
privileged classes. 

The magnificent and irresistible spirit of the . 
idea Napoleon was to gild with the glory of con- 
quest. He formed a new nobility and decked it 
in the trappings of the old ; but always his pose 
was that of the people 's man, defending their idea 
which his necessities and his genius in part be- 
trayed. The rest of the betrayal was due to human 
nature which could not make such a long leap 
ahead as the sane, progressive leaders of the Eev- 
olution had desired. France was not ready for it, 
humanity was not ready for it. The pendulum 
had to swing back, but not to where it was before 
the Eevolution began. We must imagine that 
pendulum ever swinging, but in the last century, 
at least, it was hung to a moving platform which 
its oscillations were pushing in the right direc- 
tion. 
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For the first time in Europe, the Frendi Revolu- 
tion made every man a soldier in the sense of a 
modem army; Napoleon applied conscription as 
we know it today as a measure which a devoted 
populace accepted, not only because it was the 
mighty emperor, but in the name of the idea which 
had awakened the new and universal nationalistic 
patriotism. It was superior to the '* press gang** 
system in England, as the draft of 1917-18 in the 
United States was to our substitute and bounty 
jumping draft in the latter part of the Civil War, 
which Lincoln could apply only with the support 
of a majority of public opinion. 

The stir that Napoleon gave the world, as I 
have mentioned, prepared the way for, if it did 
not promote the age of steam, electricity, inven- 
tion, modern science, popular education and pre- 
ventive medicine. Cheap printing, as I have also 
mentioned, gave men an incentive for literacy. 
They no longer heard their folk lore from the lips 
of story tellers. All the songs, all the history of 
a people, their triumphs in war, and their daily 
doings the average man might read for himself. 
This must develop a new sense of linguistic sol- 
idarity, of racial and national power. So the 
printing press fathered nationalism and all that 
nationalism as we understand it today means to us. 

The great language groups after the Napoleonic 
wars were the English speaking, divided into two 
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nationalities; the French, the most homogeneous 
in Europe ; the Germanic, divided into the differ- 
ent nations and states which later became the 
(German Empire and a portion of Austria; the 
Russian, with its vast spread of territory; the 
Italian, divided into different states, and the 
Spanish, the mother of a number of Spanish-speak- 
ing peoples which were to become independent. In 
Asia we had the welter of racial and religious an- 
tagonisms, which requires no further illusion. 
China, with her baflfling psychologic homogeneity, 
was the largest integral racial mass on the globe. 
Japan's racial and cultural solidarity was prob- 
bly the most intensive of all the groups. 

Excluding Spain, whose period of expansion 
was then over, I have mentioned all the races in 
Europe whose resources, population and area 
must make them dominant by their force. There 
were, too, the smaller or neutral nations ; Belgium, 
roughly half Flemish and half French, Holland 
with her proud and stubborn history, and the 
sturdy self-reliant stock of Scandinavia proper 
and Denmark. These were distinct racial units 
and Scandinavia had, in addition to racial unity, 
geographic isolation. 

Another small, independent nation of a long her- 
itage occupied a special position which might be 
said to deny the precedent that race is essential 
to homogeneity if it were not for her unique geo- 
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graphic location, seated on her Alpine heights 
like a mountainous island amidst the storms of 
European nationalism. Switzerland's patriotism 
was of a class by itself as China's was, yet wholly 
different from China's; for in no people was the 
spirit of fighting self-defense stronger than in the 
Swiss. Three races and three languages held fast 
to their traditions within Switzerland's rugged 
area: the French, the German and the Italian. 
The sympathy of each in the Great War was with 
its blood and lingual kindred ; yet though Switzer- 
land was the common battleground of propagandic 
incitation of racial hates in the late war, there 
was never a moment when against the violation of 
Swiss territory by the German, the Italian or 
the French army every Swiss, be he of German, 
Italian or French blood, would not have united in 
a solidarity of resistance as complete and de- 
termined as that of the French on the Mame. 

The foregoing are the states having a long his- 
tory of integral independence. Aside from them 
were the Slav racial units, the Czechs, the Buman- 
ians aad the Hungarians, which had been overrun 
by powerful neighbors and with the development 
of democracy secured independence or a kind of 
autonomy as parts of the German or the hetero- 
geneous Austrian Empire, or they had suffered 
the autocratic rule of Bussia. These people stood 
between the Bussian and German racial masses. 
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Before Napoleon and steam, poor roads and poor 
transport had been the physical obstacle, as illiter- 
acy and poor means of communicating intelligence 
had been the ethical obstacle, to the full develop- 
ment of racial and lingual nationalism. Small arm- 
ies, bent on conquest, were checked in their career 
not only by natural barriers but by incomplete or- 
ganization, poverty of equipment and the attrition 
of moving far from their bases. There was no pop- 
ular idea driving large masses of their country- 
men forward. With provincial indifference back 
of them, if they met the active or the sturdy 
provincial passive resistance of the peoples whom 
they would overrun, the armies were usually 
stopped ; but if they met only provincial indiffer- 
ence, these professional and ruffianly invaders 
were able to widen their dominion and again re- 
make the map of Europe. 

With the development of racial nationalism con- 
quest by such small armies against large masses 
of people became out of the question. The military 
principles established by Napoleon effectually put 
an end to this practice. The remaking of the map 
of Europe after his time was largely along the 
lines of the unifying of racial groups into single 
organisms by the common cause of common lan- 
guage, the increase of literacy and quickened 
means of communication. 

From Napoleonic tactics of the mass drive, 
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Prussia, then far outnumbered in population by 
France, learned that her defense from a repetition 
of the French invasion, was to make every man 
a soldier ready to exert the full military power 
of the nation at once instead of in detail. So the 
Prussian war machine, thoroughly and laboriously 
formed, sprang from the requirements of a new 
era, specifically adaptable to the Prussian situa- 
tion. Napoleon was as surely the preceptor of 
Von Moltke as Miltiades and Leonidas were of 
Alexander, or Drake was of John Paul Jones. 

It was in 1866 when the Prussian avalanche 
struck the Austrians that for the first time all 
the man power and war resources of a nation were 
massed in an initial onslaught. France did not 
take counsel of this telling exhibition. Under a 
tinsel Napoleon she rested upon Napoleonic pres- 
tige. Germany's attack upon her in 1870 exempli- 
fied the concrete demand of racial as well as econ- 
omic solidarity which was disguised as self-de- 
fense and welded the Germanic states into an em- 
pire of common language and economic integrity 
under the forging mailed fist of Prussia. 

How feeble the transmission of intelligence, how 
few persons read in detail news of Austerlitz, 
Leipzic of Waterloo! Sixty and seventy years 
later, in 1870, every five mile circle was reading, 
for itself, in its daily paper, the accounts of that 
swift march of the Germanic armies to Paris, of 
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the horrors of the siege, of the misery of the ref- 
ugees, and the brave and futile efforts of the 
bands of the franc-tireurs sniping at this sweep 
of well-prepared forces. 

Italians, would you safeguard your new found 
unity T Frenchmen, would you prevent the repeti- 
tion of this disaster? Russians, would you hold 
your frontier? Germans, would you safeguard 
what you have won 1 

It was not the kings or the statesmen or the 
soldiers who established universal conscription in 
Europe; they were obeying the mandate of the 
people who realized — as you will learn if you will 
look up the old files which are most helpful to 
optimisim in showing how fast we have advanced 
in half a century— from reading their newspapers, 
that ''every man a soldier '* was the only way to 
defend one's country. The new spirit of nation- 
alism, in its awakening of common self-interest 
among nationals, warned the man in the interior 
of a country that he had the same stake in a war 
as the man who spoke his tongue in a distant prov- 
ince on the nation's frontier: a blow at the front 
door or back door or a prying at a window fasten- 
ing was aimed at the nation's parlor, dining room 
and pantry. 

The young men of the nations of continental 
Europe, and of Japan, which had taken the lesson 
of the age so readily, offered their necks to the 
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yoke in barracks and on the drill ground which 
was to make Europe an aimed camp for forty 
years before the outbreak of the Great War. Every 
conscript knew from first hand observation the 
increasing power and precision of the rapidly im- 
proving types of weapons which the triumphs of 
the scientist and inventor were giving to the world 
for taking life at the same time as new methods 
for preserving and enriching life. The feeblest 
imagination on the rifle or artillery range at sight 
of dummy targets peppered by bullets, or rent by 
shell bursts, could picture the horrors that awaited 
the fighters in the next war. 

Fear of war was concrete to the conscript and 
sunk deeper in mind and in the very narrow of his 
bones by every report he read of some new and 
more terrible weapon. He knew from the instruc- 
tions of his officers, if not through his own per- 
ception, that poor training meant defeat and heav- 
ier casualties than thorough training and victory. 
All this augmented his own willingness to endure 
the exactions and the drudgery of discipline for 
two or three years on a wage of a few cents a day, 
and the willingness of his family to pay their share 
of the taxes for the upkeep of the army, in order 
that the barrier against the enemy should be kept 
so strong that he would realize that an attempt to 
force it would f aiL 

Every recruit who took his place in an awkward 
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sqnad was there, and every improved weapon 
placed in his hands was there, for the sake of 
peace. All the alliances, as I have said, all the 
delicate tnms of policy that corrected any threat- 
ening shift of the balance of power, were welcome 
as measures to preserve the peace. 

What if a great European war should cornel 
This was the dread presentiment overshadowing 
humanity. At every alarm humanity held its 
breath. The fear of war was the main factor in 
keeping the peace among the Great Powers for 
forty years, but it ran current with other factors 
which were the product of the age drift and of 
nationalism. 

Nationalism was defending the very well-being 
of which to the public mind it was the promoting 
influence. People were in adolescent wonder as 
to what should be the next step in progress, the 
next mystery solved by science, the next victory- 
won by invention as the answer to the unlimited 
ambitions of the period described in Chapter HI 
as the McAndrew epoch. They were still rela- 
tively newcomers to this emotion, rejoicing as 
sharers of the patriotic exaltation in the form of 
nationalism which was once the privilege of the 
few. Each individual saw his nation's achieve- 
ments whether as a whole or through its leaders in 
thought, in science, invention or organization, as 
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a personal tribute to him as a member of a racial, 
lingaal or nationalistic caste. 

The flag of his nation was at the head of his 
troops; ijt floated from his house and over the 
town hall on holidays in honor of national tri- 
umphs, usually victory in war, which had been 
taught him at school without too much reference 
to the triumphs of other nations ; it flew from his 
ships which girdled the earth for trade in rivalry 
with the other nations. He was reminded of the 
value of nationalism in the strife for concessions 
in undeveloped lands and in the spread of his 
dominion over them; in the tribute from them 
which his ships brought home. 

Tariff walls, as well as frontier lines, encircled 
all the nations except Britain. There was con- 
tinual tariff warfare in that era of increased 
power, facility and cheap communications which 
exchanged in increasing volume the things that 
one part of the earth could best produce for those 
that another part could best produce, enriching 
life with an increasing variety of comforts and 
luxuries. What he held to be unjustly high and 
discriminatory foreign tariffs kept the producer 
of one nation from selling what he considered his 
rightful share of goods in another ; too low home 
tariffs allowed his competitors to undersell him 
in his own markets. 

Always his appeal for economic redress of any 
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kind was to the national government, whose flota- 
tion of new loans which bound the thrifty closer 
to nationalism as bondholders, and whose concen- 
tration and extension of authority in augmenting 
governmental bureaus was the natural result of 
the tightening of organization for home develop- 
ment or for international competition. The way 
to more national power was increased population 
which called for the inclusion of all outlying racial 
tmits under another government whose senti- 
mental appeals to be a part of their own people 
had its most noteworthy example in Alsace-Lor- 
raine. National taxation, becoming heavier with 
every increase of the cost of armament, had to 
be borne. Who was responsible for this growing 
burden? That rival nation whose increased war 
budgets forced an increase of your own. 

It is very difficult to realize when one is well off 
or to discriminate between the sloth of content 
and the error of over ambition. Never had the 
world known such universal prosperity, not only 
material, but in all the things that should go to 
make civilization. We had skimmed the cream of 
the world's natural resources, taken out the richest 
and most accessible leads in the mines and the 
most available timber of the primeval forests. 
The first fourteen years of the 20th century, from 
the march to Peking until the beginning of the 
World War, had seen the Panama Canal dug at 
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a cost of less than that of a "week for all the nations 
in carrying on the World War; ships in danger 
at sea were sending their calls of distress by wire- 
less ; at last man had taken wing ; the automotive 
engine was sending horseless vehicles flying along 
our highways and furnishing power to pump the 
water for the farmer's flock and do his ploughing; 
the smoky locomotive was yielding to electric 
power in bringing trains into terminals; death 
rates were still decreasing and defective children 
being made effective by the blessed service of 
modem science. 

What was the thing to do? To continue to 
study how best to apply that old law of self-preser- 
vation in terms suitable to our time; to go on 
making the earth more and more obedient servant 
of progress. All thinking men agreed on that 
point if they stopped to give it consideration. 
What we had won had been won by the arts of 
peace and little wars which spread order in the 
world. There was no disorder in Europe or 
the United States except of a transient character. 
Why should the great nations, the promoters of 
order, start an era of disorder among themselves! 

There we were still in our five-mile circles within 
the circle of that powerful and insidious national- 
ism. The circles within the nation were realizing 
their interdependence and their common interest 
as they had never had before; but the national 
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circles were not realizing their interdependence 
and common interest. We had been going too fast 
for reflection upon the character of our motive 
power. 

A family in a five mUe circle in Germany where 
the HohenzoUem sword rattled, another in a five- 
mile circle in the heart of the United States where 
the eagle screamed, another in the heart of England 
where the lion roared, another in the heart of 
France where the cock crowed I Each hearing the 
pleasing notes of its national spokesman announc- 
ing itself as the author, the sponsor and the de- 
fender of the family's well being! 

Could we expect each one of these widely sep- 
arated German, American, English and French 
families, or Italian, Bussian and Austrian fam- 
ilies, to realize that the proportion of its income 
it had above taxes for itself and all that concerned 
its daily life were now related to the prosperity of 
all the other families? This was impossible in 
flat world days; and it was expecting too much 
of democracy, only just out of the shell and feeling 
the wonder of its growing strength of legs and 
wings and the local irritation of sprouting pin- 
feathers, to grasp the idea which must be to the 
future what the democratic idea was to inherited 
autocracy. 

Democracy was far from attaining the stage in 
its development which physiology had attained 
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when Harvey discovered the circulation of the 
blood. It was unfamiliar in its generic thought 
with the delicacy of this new international organ- 
ism which the energy of its age had built as the 
old leech of the middle ages with the delicate 
human machine. The changes in the map of the 
world in the last hundred years had been mainly 
due to the expansion of the Christian nations, and 
to the amalgamation of racial units. All the rail- 
roads which had taken the place of carts for trans- 
port had been built in reference to the old bound- 
aries ; all economic premises rested upon them in 
great measure, that is upon nationalism, which 
was becoming unconsciously internationalized in 
the increasing interwoven complexity of inter- 
national trade, of international credits, the coun- 
ter investment of capital and the exchange of 
ideas among the different nations. 

A nation whose paper money was at a discount 
was a poor and backward nation which had usu- 
ally been too partial to having its share in the 
epoch of small wars. An Englishman, a German, 
an American, or a Frenchman could not conceive 
of his currency sharing a like fate ; but we already 
had examples enough that war was the surest 
recipe for such humiliation. Not owing to the 
ability of a great nation to pay in full its notes in 
gold from its carefully hoarded reserve — ^when all 
the world's business was a strife for the talisman 
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of gold — ^but owing to the credit of its created and 
natural wealth in all forms, its solvency was ac- 
cepted in full faith by all other nations. 

From year to year the relation of value of the 
sovereign, franc, mark, kroner, ruble and dollar 
remained practically the same as the basis in buy- 
ing and selling upon which the world's vast busi- 
ness was conducted, in sharp competition upon 
margins of profit which a small percentage on the 
total would turn into a loss. 

Democracy was the fuel and exchange and 
credits were the oil of that machine whose delicacy 
and elaborate complexity in its gradual assem- 
bling was formed of variable human factors rather 
than the dependable steel of a turbine engine or 
a power plant. It skipped a few revolutions, as 
many living men will remember, when the Bryan 
campaign of 1896 threatened that America might 
adopt silver as its money standard. It might bear 
the blows of a financial panic, a great disaster, a 
small war or over expansion resulting in a reac- 
tion and the calling of loans, but not poison gas 
and high explosive shells. It was a peace machine, 
which had been built in time of peace by the new 
force of practical internationalism whose demands 
we must not now resist as a king and his party 
resisted the French Revolution if the machine is 
to run well again; but the people who built the 
machine by common effort thought that it was 
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built by nationalism and thought only a national- 
istic engineer was capable of keeping it in running 
order. 

Under the mask of nationalism which had done 
such great service all the old causes were steadily 
luring Europe into war. Nations that felt their 
backs breaking under the burden of armaments 
saw the gamble of war as the one way to relief by 
either victory or defeat. The suspense of the long 
preparations was having its psychological effect. 
The increasing intelligence of democracy saw that 
every man a soldier and more and more guns 
were the only means to peace ; and that intelligence 
was far ahead of that of the old days in that it did 
prepare and did comprehend in the superior na- 
tional and social solidarity of the time that the 
battle was to the side of immense battalions swiftly 
mobilized for swift attack. 

When leaders said that danger threatened, and 
gave the word, the mighty masses of trained flesh 
and steel machinery of destruction were to be 
set in motion. Democracy, in its varying stages 
of development, was to give such power to states- 
men as only unlimited monarchs had enjoyed ; to 
yield the control over the lives of all its able 
bodied men to several Napoleons who had com- 
mand of armies numbering their thousands where 
his numbered their hundreds ; to surrender all its 
processes of existence and freedom of thought to 
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its masters; to warp human minds for years to 
come by lies and hates for which the exaltation of 
war's self-sacrifice was a petty compensation. 

2 

On that August day of 1914 when, from a Bel- 
gian outpost, I looked across the fields toward the 
assembling German army which was about to be- 
gin its sweep through Belgium, I was thinking of 
these things while the impression freshest in my 
mind was that I, who had seen the refugees of so 
many lands, was now seeing European refugees. 
The Europeans were the highly civilized races; 
the masters of the world. They had been accus- 
tomed to the confijiement of war's wrath to the 
small backward nations ; but when it struck them 
their impulses were the same as those of the less 
fortunate races. 

Orderly inhabitants who had been going about 
their daily routine in the complex ajffairs of our 
modern civilization, their Uves and property pro- 
tected by the accrued laws and customs of the 
centuries, became, in one day, the creatures of 
bodily fear and the simple passions that fear be- 
gets whether in the hunted human being or hunted 
animal. They were flying from the ravage of their 
women and the brutality to their children no less 
than the Balkan Christians in their flight from the 
Turk. If their side had been winning at the time, 
the people of the enemy would have crowded the 
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roads for the same reasons. Yet, before the war 
began, these same terrorized families would have 
crossed the frontier on their travels in the enemy 
country in perfect confidence in the security of 
their women and children. War had wrought that 
instant change of view of the character of their 
fellow human beings. Slowly they had taken the 
rounds of the ladder of peaceful achievement; 
now a single blow had precipitated them to the 
bottom round. A succession of such disasters, 
and so deep would be the discouragement of 
people, so calloused in indifference would their 
sensibilities become that generations might elapse 
before there was sufficient spirit to begin again 
the arduous climb. 

Habituated to sharing the thoughts and feelings 
of armies in action, I was wondering what was in 
the minds of the German leaders and the German 
people when their army went into action. I had 
heard their officers talk of 'Hhe day.*' I knew 
that they were under the spell of a tradition ; that 
they had inherited a recipe for victory. The sys- 
tem which had triumphed for von Moltke in his 
time would triumph for them in their time. The 
difference between them and von Moltke was that 
he made the tradition and they received it from 
him as a legacy, and nursing the pride of the 
legacy, as has so often happened in history, was 
to lure them to their fall. 
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The tradition told them that they, as leaders, 
knew what was best for Germany They them- 
selves were Germany. Their core for all her ills 
was extreme nationalism. They had the old illu- 
sion that past victories were only the stepping 
stones to further victories. They saw Germany 
with no Lidia for her sons to rule, no Australia 
or Canada whither her sons might emigrate, no 
South Africa rich in gold and diamonds. Her 
gold she must earn through the manufacture of 
raw material largely procured from abroad. Her 
merchants must conquer markets by infiltration 
into regions under the flags of rival nations. 

How much greater rewards of well-being might 
she win, how much more nationaUstic power might 
she enjoy if the odds against her were removed I 
Her rivals had placed a wall of steel around her. 
She must make a break through the wall. Britain 
had won an overseas empire piecemeal; Germany 
must win one by a single fell onslaught. 

And the German soldiers? They had been 
trained in the idea that they were surrounded by 
designing enemies and that the military offensive 
was the true policy of defense for Germany. It 
was the offensive which had finally beaten Napo- 
leon; the offensive that had won the wars of *66 
and 70-71. Their tradition was in the wisdom 
of trusting their leaders. We are loyal to those 
who bring us profit, security and comfort. 
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** Leave it to me !*' Frederick the Great had said 
as he withstood attacks on all sides in the old days. 

** Leave it to us !*' Kaiser Wilhelm IE, Bismarck 
and von Moltke had said. 

Again the people obeyed. As a result, the Ger- 
manic states were imited under one Emperor, gal- 
vanized into a new racial solidarity, and while they 
basked in the sunshine of the McAndrew epoch, 
they particularly gave credit for all their blessings 
to nationalism without understanding that the 
real causes of their prosperity was in themselves 
and the elements that made the epoch. They were 
under the old illusion that the things that they 
created were gifts from their lords; and the fact 
of their high intelligence and their literacy proves 
that this illusion may choose its victims among 
the educated as well as the ignorant. 

** Leave it to us!" said the Kaiser Wilhelm 11 
and his war lords in their time, * * and we will lead 
you to still better things,'* as they used all the 
old lures to cover their cupidity and dreamed of a 
dismembered France and a broken British Empire. 

It was the traditional recipe for success. What 
were the people to do but to obey! How could 
they know better than to obey when to criticize 
their Kaiser was to commit lese majestef While 
this rule held, a rule so symptomatic of a people's 
ailment, the German people must yet know misery 
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in place of the triumph of militarism before they 
conld win the victory which the French had won 
in their revolution and which the French had 
made permanent after the German war machine 
had won a victory over Napoleon Third but not 
over the French people. France is through, we 
hope, with her old fashioned recipe; Germany 
would not dispense with hers until a HohenzoUem 
should cut as ridiculous a figure as a Bonaparte. 
With every man a soldier the World War was 
to be a people ^s war in a far wider sense than the 
Napoleonic wars. German defeat must be democ- 
racy's victory. There was no doubt that it was 
£^ struggle to make the world safe for democracy, 
or rather to insure that democracy should have 
the means to save itself and be worthy of the 
future in peace after the war. One could not be 
neutral in the presence of an issue joined between 
Kaiserism and the old democracy of England, 
and that of France which, in a few days after that 
day at the Belgian outpost, I was to see fightiug, 
not under the spell of imperial glamor but in the 
spirit of the idea that gave birth to the French 
Revolution. Having in mind the precept of the 
Soldier of Fortune, which chose rather to go with 
the army which had the balance of right in its 
favor, I knew that I could never go with the Ger- 
man Army. 
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3 

Lese majeste! The great thought had not to do 
with refugees or putting myself in a German gen- 
eral's or German peasant conscript's place. It 
had to do with the war's effect on the freedom of 
the printing press which had been the main factor 
in the growth of democracy and in training de- 
mocracy to nationalism. Feeble, indeed, were the 
regulations f overning lese majeste in Germany in 
peace time compared to those governing all coun- 
tries when Mars ascended the throne. 

From the day of the declaration of war, the re- 
porter, be his medium a daily or weekly paper, 
magazine, a book or the motion picture screen, 
had surrendered the functions and privileges 
which had been won through generations of effort 
and which had made him an instrument of prog- 
ress as the purveyor of information which was the 
guide of social conduct and public opinion. Where 
the mirror which he held up formerly reflected 
photographic actualities, it now reflected a draw- 
ing out of focus to inflame the war spirit. 

The press stood highest in countries which were 
most advanced in democratic civilization. In 
Russia it had been a lackey waiting for crumbs 
at the back door; in Germany it was still sub- 
servient. As yet unformed in its adolescence but 
improving in responsibility and intelligence, not 
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always accurate in its eager haste in response to 
public demand, often tricked by its informants 
and subtle influences, it was the watchman on 
guard ready to sound the alarm when flagrant 
wrongs appeared. Its standards meeting the 

market for its wares were always higher than 
that of its average reader. As a haunting con- 
science, it was at the stateman^s elbow during his 
day^s work which it recorded in cold type for his 
constituents at their dinner and breakfast tables. 

The law givers and the clergy might go their 
ways after the soldier became master; but that 
fourth estate, whose birth and infant growth had 
been linked with democracy's, must take orders 
from the rulers as the dependent court herald and 
lickspittle gossip took his from the king's minions 
in the days when the office holders were not both- 
ered by truth tellers, there was no sanitary plumb- 
ing, the ladies of the court used perfumes instead 
of soap and cabinet officers could occupy their 
minds entirely with pubUc business without hav- 
ing to ** waste time" reporting to the public the 
reasons for their policy. 

As a correspondent, I wrote under iiie censor- 
ship ; and, an officer, I acted for a time as censor. 
Two examples of the influence of censorship are 
among the few personal experiences of the World 
War which I find serve the purpose of .my book 
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when experiences of the World War are common 
to such multitudes of men. 

The British War OflBice had decided that the 
British press should have five correspondents ac- 
credited to the British Expeditionary Force. Our 
press associations chose me as the additional one 
who would be received as the representative of 
the press of the United States. The six had been 
kept waiting in London for many months when 
one day I had an illuminating and what was said 
to be an influential conversation with the Chief 
of Intelligence at British Headquarters in Frauce. 

He was a man of broad culture as well as a 
thoroughly trained and capable soldier. Our mat- 
ter-of-fact exchange of views revealed aU the 
hardness, the materialistic calculation of war's 
direction under modem conditions in contrast to 
the sentimental appeals in the daily papers to the 
old war emotions. 

**If you have correspondents at the front," I 
said, **all they are allowed to publish will reach 
the enemy's headquarters. His intelligence branch 
will check up their accounts with knowledge al- 
ready in its possession. Some innocent appearing 
item may confirm information from another quar- 
ter. So the correspondents may reveal your dis- 
positions, your plans, the morale of your troops 
in a way that means the loss of your soldiers in 
battle. The best way is to take no such risks ; to 
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keep yonr operations entirely shrouded in mys- 
tery/^ 

* ' Quite. That is my view. You make my points 
for me.*' 

* * Gladly. They are obvious in the abstract. * ' 

**Why, then, do you want to come when your 
coming, if you are to write, may mean the loss of 
the lives of our soldiers 1 ' * 

*' Might I ask if you have a general, a regi- 
mental, a battalion or a company commander who 
has not made mistakes which meant the loss of 
lives which might not have been lost if no mis- 
take had been made t * * 

* ' No, naturally not. No officer is infallible. He 
can not foresee conditions until his attack is de- 
veloped. He must act quickly according to his 
best information.'' 

**To put it bluntly, the best officer is he who 
kills a maximum of the enemy for a minimum of 
loss, who gains a maximum result at a minimum 
expense. ' ' 

* ' Quite. You seem familiar with the principles 
of war, stripped of display. ' ' 

**We are not fighting this war with professional 
armies who fight out of professional pride. All 
the manhood of the nations is being drawn into 
the struggle. This brings up the question of 
morale in a broader sense. Am I right in saying 
that no officer can make his men fight, however 
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carefully he has trained themt The staff can 
make its plans thoroughly and competently for an 
action. Officers in the field can give orders and * 
an example, but finally it is the men who decide 
when they have endured enough. Often both sides 
may be wavering and a little access of spirit on 
one side or the other will turn the fortunes of the 
day/' 

* ' Yes, everything goes back to morale. All the 
drills and maneuvers have morale and fire dis- 
cipline for their object. We want highly trained 
men who will endure thirty, forty or fifty per cent 
of losses and still hold their ground and respond 
to an order to charge* ' ' 

' ' It seems to me that we must recognize the con- 
ditions of our time. The soldiers receive their 
spirit from the people; the people form their 
spirits from reading newspapers. Will the people 
keep up their spirit if they do not know what their 
soldiers are doing t We may tell them that they 
ought to keep it up. They may mean to keep it 
up. But will they succeed as human beings with- 
out the aid to which they have become habituated 
since the last great war was fought! With cor- 
respondents at the front the form to which they 
are accustomed is in operation. On that ledger 
of profit and loss in lives which every headquar- 
ters keeps, though the correspondents may share 
with the mistakes of your commanders in causing 
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Bome loss, will they not more than balance it in 
strengthening morale t'* 

* ' If you were amenable to instructions, ' * he re- 
plied. 

**To military censorship, yes, but as experts 
something may be left to our expert view. Other- 
wise we should sacrifice professional ethics too 
far even to gain the maximum of practical results 
which you desire. The public might become sus- 
picious that we were too well instructed and our 
reports only another form of ex-parte official bul- 
letins which they might even conclude were coyer- 
ing the mistakes of leadership. We could not be 
quite as dignified and brief as the communiques. ' ^ 

**It will require a nice discrimination,*' he said 
— a very nice discrimination as every surrender 
by conscience to the war devil always requires. 

In every war which I had seen after the cam- 
paign in Greece, when correspondents had the 
freedom pf the field to go where they pleased, the 
restrictions of censorship and the exactions of 
control of movement had continued to increase. 
More and more, perhaps, they were being used 
as the personal perquisite of generals and states- 
men in war time to screen their errors and promote 
their individual ambitions. They were more 
stupid and severe in the Balkan War of 1912 than 
in the Russo-Japanese War. 

At the outset of the World War the staffs of 
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all armies decided that the press should not be 
represented at the front. It was to be **fed out 
of hand/^ In loyal and patriotic conformity it 
accepted the mandate of the experts. But the new 
power which had come into being stood for an 
influence which could not be thus disregarded even 
with its own consent. The British command, in 
response to the warning sign from its old well 
rooted democracy, took the lead in a departure 
from the original plan which was eventually to be 
followed by the acceptance of accredited corre- 
spondents by all the armies and to more and more 
freedom of the press at the front as the principal 
medium for keeping the war pulse keyed to fever 
pitch. 

During the campaigns of 1915 and 1916, with 
Eobinson, Thomas, Gibbs, Philips and Russell — ^I 
should address each as **Sir^^ now that they have 
been knighted for their services — ^we went about 
the front, always accompanied by an officer, see- 
ing actions and taking with commanders and sol- 
diers. The censorial **Don'ts'^ became second 
nature to this group who were telling the English 
speaking world what the British army was doing. 
The things which we did not write were often more 
interesting than the things which we did write. 
Many of them have appeared in Sir Philip Gibbs' 
vivid ' ' Now It Can Be Told. ' ' 

Old-fashioned chivalry, long association with 
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professional soldiers, as well as my ethics, may 
have had their influence in my attitnde, but I 
would not be a mouthpiece for invented atroci- 
ties, though they received the approval of eminent 
scholars and publicists, and I would not be a 
mouthpiece for hate or false witness against an 
enemy. 

My war to the bitter end was against the Prus- 
sian officer type whom I later saw in his humiUa- 
tion of defeat as a victim of well deserved retrib- 
utive justice. Against the German private sol- 
dier himself, be he from farm, village or town, 
who exemplified the courage, loyalty and obedi- 
ence which we were instilling into our men, I had 
no prejudice. He was a fellow-human being, a 
mau-child, as we aU are men-chUdren in war under 
whatever flag we may fight. This did not mean 
that he must not be fought to the death, but that 
in proof of the ideals which we were defending 
again«t him, we should fight him without preju- 
dice. If I had been bom in Hanover I should 
have been on his side and under his illusion. I 
could not blame him for his place of birth, as that 
was not a matter of his choice. 

Among the interesting things which one did not 
report were the remarks which I heard from a 
senior British staff officer and a junior French 
staff officer after a joint Anglo-French general 
attack which had failed. 
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**ThG Germans were magnificent in their re- 
sistance and admirable in their tactical previ- 
sion/* said the Briton. **They are our kind of 
people more than the French/* 

*'A trained army, the Germans,** said the 
Frenchman. * * Theirs and ours are really the only 
.trained armies. We are both Continental peoples. 
We have more in common with them than we have 
with the British. * * 

Either was expressing nationalism's sense of 
racial superiority in a form that the emotion of 
the moment prompted. The truth was, so far as 
one could tell, that the Germans had outwitted 
both allies on that occasion. 

One's own instinctively trained partisan sense, 
as a sharer of the folly of nations for a conunon 
cause, permitted him to write nothing that showed 
the slightest rift in sentiment or opinion even be- 
tween an individual Frenchman and Englishman. 
What the public did read from French and Brit- 
ish sources were further tributes to the impec- 
cable tactics and martial and ethical character of 
a brave ally and such disparagement of the 
enemy's character as would excite popular ardor 
to resist him with more and more men and ma- 
terial. 

4 

We must win the war ; and war requires decep- 
tion of self and others. My atomic self was in 
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the vise with the miUions of other atoms. I was 
held to my part by my own illusion as others were 
held to their parts by their illusions. My illusion 
was that we were fighting a war to end war ; that 
we were fighting for a new world. Others might 
smile at my illusion as I smiled at theirs. They 
.might see me as a self -deceived pawn just as I 
saw them as self -deceived pawns. 

Though the dream which I nursed does not 
come true, it justified for me as their illusions 
justified for others the means to the end ; it gave 
me heart for my task in the period when I served 
as censor after I was commissioned in our army. 
Bach of us must make that sacrifice which would 
be the fullest contribution in his power to the 
cause. I was to stand between the allied publics 
and that little band of pioneers under Pershing 
in the troublous days of 1917 when it was thought 
that a confession of our weakness would be f ataL 
The atom was offering his all as a stop-gap. If 
my inclination ran toward cynicism I should have 
material for irony without end at my coromand. 

I had ceased to be a writer. I was in uniform. 
I was no longer a spectator on the ' ' outside, * ' but 
on the ^ inside '^ of things. All the allied suspi- 
,cions and jealousies came naked to the censor's 
oflSce to be clothed into brotherly love to walk 
abroad. There, in obedience to regulations, one 
must suffer agony as he strangled the truth and 
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squirm with nausea as he allowed propaganda to 
pass. One must keep up all the illusions that made 
men fight; stifle all the information which would 
interfere with the illusions. 

Enlightening and enjoyable discrimination 
about the qualities of an Englishman, a French- 
man, an ItaUan, or an American as a human being 
and a unit of a great race ceased. Publicly, an ally 
had no faults. All his soldiers were undaunted 
warriors of spotless character and all his women 
saintly and beautiful; but the enemy's soldiers 
were all barbarous fiends and his women slat- 
ternly and immoral. There was inter-allied lying 
as well as anti-enemy lying. Lying became a fine 
art. Their natural fitness for lying enabled some 
men to achieve honors *4n organizing victory in 
the rear'' while the one man who was not facing 
a lie was the Allied soldier or German soldier who 
fought a brave antagonist. 

How the single minded forthright nobility of 
the fighting men and of the women who were knit- 
ting, sewing and scrubbing and urging their men 
on to death contrasted with the banal mouthings 
of the Greek Deputy type and of other types of 
slacking intriguers and with the petty selfishness 
of some leaders who saw the war as a source of 
glory, promotion and profit and whom the regu- 
lations of the censorship had to protect I I com- 
mend all to the censor's office who would like to 
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taste the distilled broth of the folly of nations. 
It revealed humanity magnificjent in sacrifice and 
betrayed by its own emotions to self-destruction. 

I should not mention the incident of the censor- 
ship service if it had not been for the first pris- 
oner taken by the Americans, a German boy of 
nineteen who was in the Landstiirm with the mid- 
dle aged reservists because he was a physical 
defective incapable of serving with men of his 
years. The sector, where our pioneer division 
was to receive its first trench experience, was in- 
active and lightly held by the enemy. Our men 
had been drilled at a training camp for many 
months. One of their exercises was thrusting the 
bayonet into a stuffed bag which was supposed 
to be a German. The thing was to thrust promptly 
and thrust hard ; you must overcome all your na- 
tural and civilized feeling against killing your own 
kind. You must want to kill that imaginary Ger- 
man and kill him instantly. He was pictured as 
a diabolically savage trickster who gave no quar- 
ter. The vise of war required that you must be 
as ferocious as he was. If you did not kill him he 
would kill you. So, kill him I Thrust in hate, 
thrust in joy, thrust in vengeance, thrust for your 
comrades' and civilizations sake I 

That boy of nineteen was a mail carrier who 
lost his way in his lines and wandered behind our 
lines in the dark. His illusion was that, though 
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a weaMing among his fellows, he might still be of 
some use in saving German ''kultur'^ from ns 
barbarians. When two of our soldiers saw him, 
both fired at him. One bullet passed through his 
forearm making a painful wound. He fell with 
an outcry. 

Here was a real German, All the drills in 
thrusting at the stuffed bag called for a thrust 
at him; and a stab in his abdomen after he had 
yielded himself was the eventual cause of his 
death. There was no second stab because instinc- 
tive human mercy, due to generations of training 
in peace time, checked the killing instinct that had 
been developed at the training camp. Other sol- 
diers came up and began cutting buttons off the 
uniform of the bleeding captive for souvenirs. 
Then officers and the fully recovered sense of 
decency, bred in peace, intervened, and the boy 
was treated with the utmost kindness and gentle- 
ness. Free the two soldiers and the German of 
their illusions and they might be friendly neigh- 
bors. The two were no more brutal by nature 
than other men, perhaps much less brutal than 
the average man. We say that wars must come 
because we cannot change human nature when we 
have to brutalize modem human nature back to 
primitiv^e savagery in order that we shall have 
sufficient brutality to be efficient soldiers. 

The taking of our first prisoner was an im- 
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portant bit of news. Our correspondents wanted 
to describe the event in detail. Ethically, right 
was on their side. The value of a free press is in 
holding up the mirror to our excesses of passion 
as well as our better moments. My own feeling 
was to allow the '* story*' to go in full; but I had 
to consider the '^nice discrimination*' in profit 
and loss on the ledger of slaughter I 

What more telling propagandic item could the 
German desire for inspiriting their own men to 
fight to the death than a copied account from an 
American newspaper showing how the wild west- 
em savages had bayoneted a weakling youth of 
the Landsturm and then submitted him to gross 
indignities in defiance of the canons of civilized 
warfare while America was boasting that she was 
fighting to save civilization I So I elided the ap- 
parent features of the correspondents' accounts. 
And what right had I to say what should be pub- 
lished! What right was there in any form of 
censorship! 

A few days later the Germans made a night raid 
upon our trenches under cover of a box barrage. 
After it was over the correspondents were told 
that the Germans had wantonly cut the throats of 
our men who had already expired. Experience 
warned me that the Germans were too hurried on 
such occasions to pause to mutilate dead men in 
the dark in a dug-out even though it suited their 
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inclinations. At dose quarters the trench knife 
was a snpple weapon and the rifle a clumsy one. 
Slashing the carotid artery or jugular vein which 
causes instant death, was no more barbarous to 
my mind than eviscerating a man by the burst of 
a high explosive shell or making him cough to 
death from poison gas. I called up the divisional 
operations officer who confirmed my hypothesis 
from personal observation with an emphasis re- 
flecting not only his professional fondness for 
accuracy but his sense of professional chivalry. 
So I did not permit the reports to say that the 
Germans had mutilated our dead when official eye 
witnesses said that they had received no other 
wounds except those inflicted by the knife. 

At the time that I made this decision I had on 
my desk a memorandum by a high staff officer in 
which he said that ^^Hate was a most important 
factor in promoting morale.** Person3lly, he 
enormously admired the Qermans. He thought 
that they had **the greatest army in all history.*' 
I think he even admired them for their **hynm of 
hate. * * From his point of view I was soft-minded 
and culpable, especially as at that time the United 
States had more than two million men in training 
in our camps. I had prevented their reading a 
piece of news which would ** blood** them against 
the enemy and make their thrusts against the 
dummy bag more savage. It had seemed to ma 
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that if we were reaUy making an idealistic war to 
end war the inculcation of hate to fester in the 
minds of future generations was a poor way of 
attaining our object. 

What mattered my compunctions! What mat- 
tered one lie more or less when all our lies were 
a means to a noble end! I had allowed my per- 
sonal illusion to influence me in performing my 
official duty which was to encourage the war 
spirit in every one else through strengthening the 
illusion which most appealed to him. 

The thing was to teach the public to rejoice in 
the brutality of our own soldiers, applaud them 
for not taking prisoners and incite them to all the 
bad practices which we hailed as atrocious in the 
enemy and as justifying our own excesses. We 
brutalized the public at the same time that we 
brutalized our soldiers, while we protested that 
we were not making war on the German people 
whom we would deliver from bondage into better 
ways. If the Germans exhibited chivalry or kind- 
ness, if we found their doctors in German thor- 
oughness of detail gently caring for our wounded 
when a counter charge swept over lost ground, 
these facts must be censored out lest they weaken 
the war lust necessary to keep our determination 
steeled to our task. Logically, we should have 
rejoiced over these individual exceptions to Ger- 
man depravity as encouraging the Germans to 
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mend their ways and as proof of our faith in a 
new Germany once her people were freed from 
the blight of Kaiserism. 

The German censors were taking the same atti- 
tude on their side of the line as we on ours. They 
were dealing in the brutality of a blockade that 
was starving their babies as an incentive for their 
soldiers to fight to the death ; not in the brutality 
of submarines stabbing passenger or hospital 
ships or planes bombing women and children in 
Paris and London. 

*'What a lot you will have to tell when the war 
is over!*' friends used to say when I was in the 
censorship. They made the same remark after 
the excruciating misery of the assignment was 
over and I was back at the front and still * * on the 
inside of things. ^^ 

5 

The era of *' exposure*' which followed the war 
is over. I desired no part in it unless to expose 
myself as one more anthropoid subject to the 
waste emotions which make sport of the construc- 
tive and lovable human qualities. I have no errors 
of tactics to reveal; I would disparage no gen- 
erals by telling the *' truth'' about them; I would 
bring to the market place no backstairs gossip of 
times of stress when strong spirits were breasting 
the waves and weak spirits were clinging to life 
buoys. 
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There were no errors except those of htunan- 
ity 's folly when we were all in the vise and sharing 
onr necessity of the means to the end. There 
were weak and tiresome generals and capable and 
interesting and great and high-minded generals, 
and generals whose fussy self-importance was 
amusing. I knew the inwardness of the preten- 
sions of some of the weak ; the chance of age and 
circumstance that gave them command ; the hazard 
of fortunes beyond their control which brought 
them promotion or demotion. I saw some of the 
successful take on the manners and trappings 
of greatness which propaganda prescribed for 
generating the war spirit. 

We had to give up the argument of the chapel 
and the form for the argument of the cockpit; 
the tedium of curing the crippled and insane for 
the exciting diversions of making cripples and 
insane. In order to defeat the Kaiser we created 
Kaisers of our own and set up a god of force on 
our altars. Happily, our generals were relatively in- 
offensive generals. They did not make and un- 
n:iake nations for their own pleasure. No com- 
mander-in-chief in the field was also head of the 
state. So there were no Napoleons, Caesars, Alex- 
anders, Charlemagnes or Coeur de Lions. 

In this people's struggle I must confess that I 
saw all the generals as part of the picture. We 
must have a few generals as we must have a few fif - 
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teen-inch guns, as well as many field guns and still 
more numerous machine guns and still more num- 
erous rifles. It was incidental to the future of 
humanity what names the generals bore or whether 
they were short or tall. To indulge in personali- 
ties about them is beside the mark ; to over glorify 
them is only to encourage the cult of heroism in 
order to evercise a spell over future generations. 
Not one of them was indispensable. There were 
scores, hundreds, of equally able leaders, the pro- 
duct of the age in which education and opportunity 
had opened wide the doors to ambition; and all 
were insignificant in a sense that leaders had never 
been before in relation to the tremendous masses 
of troops whose intelligence was so superior to 
that of the troops of past wars and whose merci- 
less attrition was to decide the day. Choose your 
hour when the enemy is weakening to mount your 
charger to ride to immortal fame and victory, 
which in this war, as in no other, was won by the 
people and the high intelligence that sent McAn- 
drew's engines 



Through all thy sseas of all thy world slambangin* home 
again." 



The woes of PecksniflSan diarists, or the exposi- 
tions of officers who want ** their side'' to be told 
— ^we may leave all such to history — are useful 
only as they will reveal the truths that will scarify 
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the lies in our hearts which may bring on further 
wars. In previous wars all the population may 
have done some lying, but the major portion of 
the lying was done by the few. In the World War 
we all had to do our bit. Our nationalism turned 
the vast masses, which preventive medicine had 
enabled to survive, into primitive tribesmen, be- 
lieving and exaggerating every lie which we were 
told about the tribesmen over the mountain range, 
when our great epoch had made us akin in com- 
mon interest and self-preservation as surely as 
the first railroad tunnel through the range was a 
thrust into the darkness that brought the light of 
communications between the tribes who realized 
that their languages and race were really the same 
which were one day to unite them in the bonds of 
nationalism. 

We called the old witches tales, the old plagues, 
the old leeches, the old sorceries out of the past as 
the necessary servants of our purpose. Should 
the conversation with that able and attractive 
Chief of Intelligence, the incident of the German 
prisoner or of the throat cutting seem far fetched, 
this may be only testimony to how our minds be- 
came distorted when we had to yield the freedom 
of the printed word which was. the foundation of 
democratic government and progress. Month 
after month I watched the deterioration of minds 
and character under the censorship and Qur re- 
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version to the days of the lickspittle herald. Under 
military rale I saw the increase of intrigue, of 
lackeyism, hanging on a superior's nod, of devi- 
ous instead of direct means to an end, of the 
weakening of individual intelligence and the ca- 
pacity for independent and straight thinking. 
These effects the victor shared with the van- 
quished. Nationalism was compelled to turn a 
destroying hand upon the very elements which 
had created and fostered its values. 



vm 

THE ANBWXB 
1 

Let ns grant that the World War was inevitable. 

• 

There is only one way to escape its repetition. 
We must not allow onr minds and emotions to be 
lured into another international situation which 
will make another such a cataclysm inevitable. 
Guided by the lessons of the World War, we must 
free ourselves from the false sentiments and tra- 
ditions which belong to another stage of human 
evolution and face the problems of today in frank 
self -analysis and with the simple courage of the 
soldier in the trenches. 

Having hung the chapter on Nationalism as a 
lamp to illumine their pages and cast its light 
into the future I shall, in this chapter, consider 
the old values of war and the causes of war, chap- 
ters four and five, with reference to present con- 
ditions. First, the old values : 

Physical. Never was the youth of the leading 
nations of the world so fit physically as at the 
outset of the World War after forty years of 
peace. This was true in Britain, in the British 
dominions and in the United States as well as in 
the conscript nations. Not merely a chosen few 
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but practically all the males of fighting age were 
under arms. They lived in the clammy and loathe- 
some trenches instead of open camps, fought in 
battles lasting weeks instead of a few hours and 
endured physical strains in every way more exact- 
ing than in previous wars. It was peace not war 
that gave them the stamina equal to this travail. 
They went into the war strong and came out of 
the war impoverished in vitality if not crippled 
for life. 

Picture a battalion of lusty men in the prime of 
Ufe, representing the investment of maternal 
nursing in their childhood and of paternal earn- 
ings and sacrifices, the product of the doctors 
oversight of municipal sanitation of schoolroom 
calisthenics and of the fresh air of the playgrounds^ 
going into the trenches! Picture the survivors 
of that same battalion, who have not been buried 
in the muck of destruction or borne back in the 
procession of wounded, as they returned from the 
trenches, ashen faced, staggering and exhausted 
to a quiet spot behind the lines away from the 
sound of shells, where they might be inspirited 
and fattened to face the ordeal again and have 
the strength to bear its labors I In this contrast 
you have the contrast of the physical value of war 
and of peace. It was a contrast that we might 
not mention while the war was in progress lest it 
should discourage the people at home. I saw it 
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himdredb cf iine^ and to some porpc^e, if I may 
Imm the truths that tiie eexiBorshlp excfaded into 
the izujads of readen who irere too joang or too 
old to be at Hie f rosxt 

Ererj man who eerred in kmg toon of the 
inakdbf^ <m stainlized fronts or in any one of the 
long grinding battles drew on his reserve store 
of physical energy to an extent which he will more 
and more realize as he grows older. Did flioae 
fine i^ysieal types of free and upstanding men 
from Canada and Anstralasia require war to im- 
prove their f^ysiqaes f The permanently disabled 
yonth^ looking forward to a deliberated and 
cramped existence, whose nnmbers in the first war 
^^of every man a soldier'' terrify ns with their 
appeal and their bnrden, represent only a small 
portion of the whole of physical vitality lost to 
each combatant nation. Whether Frenchmen^ 
Americans, Britons, Italians or Germans or Aos- 
trians I saw twenty men demobolized as sound 
who had been physically weakened by the war to 
one who had been physically improved, and this 
one gained nothing physically which he might not 
have gained in peace* 

There was no physical advantage in service at 
a training camp for which there was not a peace 
substitute. We have the indisputable fact of the 
physical slackness of the average demobilized man 
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which must have been due to overstrain in active 
service if not in the training camp. 

**Restl Oh, God, for a little rest!'* was the 
unspoken plea hovering on men's lips when their 
last ounce of strength was commanded in gruel- 
ling days of battle and long night marches. The 
conscript armies of Europe learned long before 
the war that military drills must be supplemented 
by other physical drills and pastimes to insure 
all round physical development. 

War does not give babies milk but robs mothers 
of nourishing food for nature's beautiful machin- 
ery to transfer into health and strength for future 
generations. Lungs are not filled with fresh air 
in stinking dug-outs unfit as dwelling places for 
the lowest order of savage: bodies are not made 
sounder by lying on wet ground in winter; or a 
tendency to heart disease cured by three or four 
sleepless days and nights under bombardments 
of gas shells and high explosive shells. 

It is better to have a little dyspepsia in an Athe- 
nian age than physical toughness in a Spartan 
age. The healthy teacher, professional man or 
man of affairs or husband man is still more val- 
uable to the world than the prize fighter though 
his fists are of flint, his skull of armor plate with 
sutures reinforced by steel rivets. A man who 
paints a great picture or writes a beautiful sonnet, 
though he is a trifle stoop-shouldered has more 
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light for us than a drill sergeant with his back- 
bone a ramrod. But the painter, or the poet, need 
not be stoop-shonldered and rarely is these days, 
even though he was never in the trenches. I am 
more interested in knowing that a man who is do- 
ing good service as a human being has sufficient 
health for the purpose than in the amount of 
poison gas he can inhale before he chokes to death. 
But for the advances in hygeine and in preventive 
medicine, the trenches rank with the remains of 
dead — ^the stench still gags me — and infested by 
rats and flies, would have been chamel houses. 
Is the fact that the doctors and the scientists saved 
us from plagues in order that we might live to be 
killed in battle rather than die of disease a reason 
why he must fight again! 

The incentive to physical excellence of a few 
warriors of the primitive human groups to repel 
the sudden descent upon them of their enemies has 
been replaced by an incentive to physical excel- 
Ince for whole populations. We have ceased to 
fight in war as is the prize-fighters fight, hand to 
hand ; we fight with machinery which is the prod- 
uct of mind and organization. That great bruiser, 
who holds the pugilistic championship of the 
world, though you drilled him for years, might 
not be as good a man with a machine gun as some 
little factory hand who had only a few weeks drilL 

Every football, baseball and cricket field oaJls 
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youth to athletic prowess. The grandfathers of 
the boys in our summer camps took a very differ- 
ent view of exercise than their descendants who 
do not have to be threatened with war to make 
them indulge in out-of-door sports; the grand- 
mothers of the f reelimbed and f reebodied girls in 
our summer camps took their exercise in lacing 
their corsets. 

Where the primitive inaii aUowed his muscles to 
soften unless danger spurred him to stretch them 
as we now know our bodies well enough — ^thanks 
to other information than we received through the 
war communiques — to realize the value of exercise 
for health's sake. The competition of modern life 
requires that we shall have sound bodies in order 
that we shall have the requisite efficiency for our 
daily tasks. Doctors prescribe exercises and fresh 
air. We have learned to enjoy both. We insist 
on both for the sake of our pockets, our families 
and our self-respect. Military discipline! Isn^t 
the new kind of discipline better than the old? 
Isn't it better to keep well out of one's own initia- 
tive than to keep well under orders from a military 
autocrat! I should think so if the purpose of 
democracy is to develop self-reliance in the, citizen. 

2 

Moral. What is it to be moral! Is it moral to 
foul your mind with lies and hates ! To plot the 
killing of fellow human beings! To surrender 
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yonr freedom of thonght to the drill master and 
the propagandist of war? If so then the late war 
was a true promoter of morality : and let us have 
another and then another war in perfect confi- 
dence that in two or three generations we can xmdo 
all that civilization has achieved. 

The moral sense of the people of the leading na- 
tions was never so high— read history accurately 
if you doubt it — as it was after the long peace 
that preceded the World War. We warped and 
wasted this hard won asset in carrying on this 
war as I have shown in the chapter on Nation- 
alism. Was the fortitude of the British, the Can- 
adians, the Australians, the New Zealanders and 
the Americans who were unprepared and the 
French, who were only partly prepared, weaker 
than that of fully prepared Germany? Had we 
less continuity of purpose than the Germans ? The 
result rather flies in the face of such an assump- 
tion. 

Did your son exhibit less moral character be- 
cause he had never been to slaughter houses to 
steel himself to the sight of blood and had never 
shouldered a rifle until he went to a training camp ? 
Did you support him less fervently and less de- 
terminedly because you had been bom and bred 
in peace and never even conjectured, in the days 
when you were teaching him the right and wrong 
of things and the value of good impulses, that he 
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would be called to battle on the soil of France? 

In former wars only a small percentage of the 
people had a sense of the moral cause for which 
their nation was fighting ; only a few mothers ex- 
pected that their sons might be killed. In this 
war all the population rose to the heights of moral 
sacrifice without having been bred into this forti- 
tude by other wars in their time. Moral sup- 
port was given without stint out of that reserve 
which popular education, democracy, the ability 
of the individual to think for himself and all the 
influences of the epoch had created. To say that 
war or the propect of war gave us the moral pur- 
pose to carry on the war is like saying that the 
gold reserve which stands the strain of a run on 
the bank was made by the bank rather than mined 
from the earth by hard labor. 

Nor did we receive the moral purpose which 
was shown in the late war as the heritage of previ- 
ous wars. All the traditions of previous sacrifice 
were petty beside this exhibition of universal sac- 
rifice. Man had been thoroughly learning the 
value of morality for morality's sake, just as he 
had learned the value of exercise for exercise's 
sake, without having it inculcated by fear or op- 
pression. Foresight and continuity of purpose 
were becoming essential for all rather than the 
few ; the progress of their growth marked by the 
timekeeper who guarded our days labor in all the 
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the lies in our hearts which may bring on further 
wars. In previous wars all the population may 
have done some lying, but the major portion of 
the lying was done by the few. In the World War 
we all had to do our bit. Our nationalism turned 
the vast masses, which preventive medicine had 
enabled to survive, into primitive tribesmen, be- 
lieving and exaggerating every lie which we were 
told about the tribesmen over the mountain range, 
when our great epoch had made us akin in com- 
mon interest and self-preservation as surely as 
the first railroad tunnel through the range was a 
thrust into the darkness that brought the light of 
communications between the tribes who realized 
that their languages and race were really the same 
which were one day to unite them in the bonds of 
nationalism. 

We called the old witches tales, the old plagues, 
the old leeches, the old sorceries out of the past as 
the necessary servants of our purpose. Should 
the conversation with that able and attractive 
Chief of Intelligence, the incident of the German 
prisoner or of the throat cutting seem far fetched, 
this may be only testimony to how our minds be- 
came distorted when we had to yield the freedom 
of the printed word which was. the foundation of 
democratic government and progress. Month 
after month I watched the deterioration of minds 
and character under the censorship and our re- 
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version to the days of the lickspittle herald. Under 
military rule I saw the increase of intrigue, of 
lackeyism, hanging on a superior's nod, of devi- 
ous instead of direct means to an end, of the 
weakening of individual intelligence and the ca- 
pacity for independent and straight thinking. 
These effects the victor shared with the yan- 
quished. Nationalism was compelled to turn a 
destroying hand upon the very elements which 
had created and fostered its values. 
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THE AN8WEB 
1 

Let ns grant that the World War was inevitable. 
There is only one way to escape its repetition. 
We must not allow our minds and emotions to be 
lured into another international situation which 
will make another such a cataclysm inevitable. 
Guided by the lessons of the World War, we must 
free ourselves from the false sentiments and tra- 
ditions which belong to another stage of human 
evolution and face the problems of today in frank 
self -analysis and with the simple courage of the 
soldier in the trenches. 

Having hung the chapter on Nationalism as a 
lamp to illumine their pages and cast its light 
into the future I shall, in this chapter, consider 
the old values of war and the causes of war, chap- 
ters four and five, with reference to present con- 
ditions. First, the old values : 

Physical. Never was the youth of the leading 
nations of the world so fit physically as at the 
outset of the World War after forty years of 
peace. This was true in Britain, in the British 
dominions and in the United States as well as in 
the conscript nations. Not merely a chosen few 
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but practically all the males of fighting age were 
under arms. They lived in the clammy and loathe- 
some trenches instead of open camps, fought in 
battles lasting weeks instead of a few hours and 
endured physical strains in every way more exact- 
ing than in previous wars. It was peace not war 
that gave them the stamina equal to this travail. 
They went into the war strong and came out of 
the war impoverished in vitality if not crippled 
for life. 

Picture a battalion of lusty men in the prime of 
life, representing the investment of maternal 
nursing in their childhood and of paternal earn- 
ings and sacrifices, the product of the doctors 
oversight of municipal sanitation of schoolroom 
calisthenics and of the fresh air of the playground, 
going into the trenches! Picture the survivors 
of that same battalion, who have not been buried 
in the muck of destruction or borne back in the 
procession of wounded, as they returned from the 
trenches, ashen faced, staggering and exhausted 
to a quiet spot behind the lines away from the 
sound of shells, where they might be inspirited 
and fattened to face the ordeal again and have 
the strength to bear its labors ! In this contrast 
you have the contrast of the physical value of war 
and of peace. It was a contrast that we might 
not mention while the war was in progress lest it 
should discourage the people at home. I saw it 
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hundreds of times, and to some purpose, if I may 
bum the truths that the censorship excluded into 
the minds of readers who were too young or too 
old to be at the front. 

Every man who served in long tours of the 
trenches on stabilized fronts or in any one of the 
long grinding battles drew on his reserve store 
of physical energy to an extent which he will more 
and more realize as he grows older. Did those 
fine physical types of free and upstanding men 
from Canada and Australasia require war to Im- 
prove their physiques ? The permanently disabled 
youth, looking forward to a deliberated and 
cramped existence, whose numbers in the first war 
**of every man a soldier** terrify us with their 
appeal and their burden, represent only a small 
portion of the whole of physical vitality lost to 
each combatant nation. Whether Frenchmen, 
Americans, Britons, Italians or Germans or Aus- 
trians I saw twenty men demobolized as sound 
who had been physically weakened by the war to 
one who had been physically improved, and this 
one gained nothing physically which he naight not 
have gained in peace. 

There was no physical advantage in service at 
a training camp for which there was not a peace 
substitute. We have the indisputable fact of the 
physical slackness of the average demobilized man 
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which must have been due to overstrain in active 
service if not in the training camp. 

'^Eestl Oh, God, for a little restl'^ was the 
unspoken plea hovering on men's lips when their 
last ounce of strength was commanded in gruel- 
ling days of battle and long night marches. The 
conscript armies of Europe learned long before 
the war that military drills must be supplemented 
by other physical drills and pastimes to insure 
all round physical development. 

War does not give babies milk but robs mothers 
of nourishing food for nature's beautiful machin- 
ery to transfer into health and strength for future 
generations. Lungs are not filled with fresh air 
in stinking dug-outs unfit as dwelling places for 
the lowest order of savage : bodies are not made 
sounder by lying on wet ground in winter; or a 
tendency to heart disease cured by three or four 
sleepless days and nights under bombardments 
of gas shells and high explosive shells. 

It is better to have a little dyspepsia in an Athe- 
nian age than physical toughness in a Spartan 
age. The healthy teacher, professional man or 
man of affairs or husband man is still more val- 
uable to the world than the prize fighter though 
his fists are of flint, his skull of armor plate with 
sutures reinforced by steel rivets. A man who 
paints a great picture or writes a beautiful sonnet, 
though he is a trifle stoop-shouldered has more 
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light for US than a drill sergeant with his back- 
bone a ramrod. But the painter, or the poet, need 
not be stoop-shonldered and rarely is these days, 
even though he was never in the trenches. I am 
more interested in knowing that a man who is do- 
ing good service as a human being has sufficient 
health for the purpose than in the amount of 
poison gas he can inhale before he chokes to death. 
But for the advances in hygeine and in preventive 
medicine, the trenches rank with the remains of 
dead — ^the stench still gags me — and infested by 
rats and flies, would have been chamel houses. 
Is the fact that the doctors and the scientists saved 
us from plagues in order that we might live to be 
killed in battle rather than die of disease a reason 
why he must fight again? 

The incentive to physical excellence of a few 
warriors of the primitive human groups to repel 
the sudden descent upon them of their enemies has 
been replaced by an incentive to physical excel- 
Ince for whole populations. We have ceased to 
fight in war as is the prize-fighters fight, hand to 
hand ; we fight with machinery which is the prod- 
uct of naind and organization. That great bruiser, 
who holds the pugilistic championship of the 
world, though you drilled him for years, might 
not be as good a man with a machine gun as some 
little factory hand who had only a few weeks drilL 

Every football, baseball and cricket field calls 
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youth to athletic prowess. The grandfathers of 
the boys in our summer camps took a very differ- 
ent view of exercise than their descendants who 
do not have to be threatened with war to make 
them indulge in out-of-door sports; the grand- 
mothers of the f reelimbed and f reebodied girls in 
our summer camps took their exercise in lacing 
their corsets. 

Where the primitive man allowed his muscles to 
soften unless danger spurred him to stretch them 
as we now know our bodies well enough — ^thanks 
to other information than we received through the 
war communiques — ^to realize the value of exercise 
for health ^s sake. The competition of modem life 
requires that we shall have sound bodies in order 
that we shall have the requisite efficiency for our 
daily tasks. Doctors prescribe exercises and fresh 
air. We have learned to enjoy both. We insist 
on both for the sake of our pockets, our families 
and our self-respect. Military discipline? Isn^t 
the new kind of discipline better than the old! 
Isn't it better to keep well out of one's own initia- 
tive than to keep well under orders from a military 
autocrat? I should think so if the purpose of 
democracy is to develop self-reliance in the, citizen. 

2 

Moral. What is it to be moral? Is it moral to 
foul your mind with lies and hates? To plot the 
killing of fellow human beings? To surrender 
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your freedom of thonght to the drill master and 
the propagandist of war? If so then the late war 
was a true promoter of morality : and let us have 
another and then another war in perfect confi- 
dence that in two or three generations we can undo 
all that civilization has achieved. 

The moral sense of the people of the leading na- 
tions was never so high— read history accurately 
if you doubt it — as it was after the long peace 
that preceded the World War. We warped and 
wasted this hard won asset in carrying on this 
war as I have shown in the chapter on Nation- 
alism. Was the fortitude of the British, the Can- 
adians, the Australians, the New Zealanders and 
the Americans who were unprepared and the 
French, who were only partly prepared, weaker 
than that of fully prepared Germany? Had we 
less continuity of purpose than the Germans ? The 
result rather flies in the face of such an assump- 
tion. 

Did your son exhibit less moral character be- 
cause he had never been to slaughter houses to 
steel himself to the sight of blood and had never 
shouldered a rifle imtil he went to a training camp ? 
Did you support him less fervently and less de- 
terminedly because you had been bom and bred 
in peace and never even conjectured, in the days 
when you were teaching him the right and wrong 
of things and the value of good impulses, that he 
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would be called to battle on the soil of France? 

In former wars only a small percentage of the 
people had a sense of the moral canse for which 
their nation was fighting ; only a few mothers ex- 
pected that their sons might be killed. In this 
war all the population rose to the heights of moral 
sacrifice without having been bred into this forti- 
tude by other wars in their time. Moral sup- 
port was given without stint out of that reserve 
which popular education, democracy, the ability 
of the individual to think for himself and all the 
influences of the epoch had created. To say that 
war or the propect of war gave us the moral pur- 
pose to carry on the v^slt is like saying that the 
gold reserve which stands the strain of a run on 
the bank was made by the bank rather than mined 
from the earth by hard labor. 

Nor did we receive the moral purpose which 
was shown in the late war as the heritage of previ- 
ous wars. All the traditions of previous sacrifice 
were petty beside this exhibition of universal sac- 
rifice. Man had been thoroughly learning the 
value of morality for morality's sake, just as he 
had learned the value of exercise for exercise's 
sake, without having it inculcated by fear or op- 
pression. Foresight and continuity of purpose 
were becoming essential for all rather than the 
few ; the progress of their growth marked by the 
timekeeper who guarded our days labor in all the 
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constructive development which had its first 
breath of ambition in the voyages of discovery and 
which began coming into its own early in the 
twentieth c^nturv. 

Perhaps imprisonment for debt and the hanging 
of thieves on gibbets and other harsh punishments 
may once have been necessary as examples to curb 
the inherentlv bestial instincts which dominated 
undeveloped minds. We know that we do not 
require them to maintain order to-day and that 
human nature has so far changed that we seek to 
appeal to self respect rather than fear. Wars may 
have been necossarv in other davs to exalt us to 
high emotion ; but the World War has proved that 
thev are not necessarv in these davs when all 
our surroundings are replete with calls to high 
emotion. Why demoralize ourselves by allowing 
our emotions to lure us into another war in order 
to prove a second time that we possess fine quali- 
ties which are the product of peace T We showed 
that we were adaptable enough to become as 
brutal as any swashbuckler of old when circum- 
stances required a reversion to the primitive. If 
war brutalizes us and we do not want to be brutal- 
ized, why have war? 

The "salt of life'' is the enjoyment of life and 
the enriching of life; and war is death. The 
surgeon is as noble in operating on a crippled 
child in a public hospital as in trying to save a 
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wounded soldier from becoming a cripple and the 
nurse is as noble in nursing the child as in nurs- 
ing the wounded soldier when possibly that child 
may be a hero, too, in his uncomplaining endur- 
ance of pain which may be an inheritance from an 
ancestry debilitated by war. The nobility of the 
surgeon and nurse was not developed in war. It 
had been on exhibition year after year in peace. 
Why glorify it only in wart 

3 
Social, Communal and National. Under this 
head there is little to add to what I have already 
said in chapter on Nationalism. We did not need 
the late war to teach us to think and act together. 
All the five mile circles within the nation had 
come to realize their common interest. The in- 
creasing sense of communal and national self 
preservation had been the outstanding sociological 
development of the epoch. Our railroads and 
steamships, binding us together in closer material 
relations, enabled us to speed the transport of un- 
precedentedly large bodies of troops; our enor- 
mous and intricate industrial organization, which 
was the product of peace, supplied the munitions 
of war whose quantity and complexity were be- 
yond our conjectures. The facilities for the rapid 
communication of intelligence and the power of 
the printed word, in an era of popular education, 
led the people to respond to the electric call to 
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their country's service with the instant unity of 
throughgoinl conviction which swept the faint 
hearted and the cavilling along with the current of 
general pubUc ardor. 

So enmeshed had we become in the web of cen- 
tralized governmental control that we were al- 
ready crying out for decentralization before we 
had to surrender our minds, our souls, our bodies 
and our property to the control of a war autoc- 
racy. So powerful had become the majority rule 
in its application of the principle of unity that as 
a result of the increased interest in improved 
standards of living and morals, the United States, 
against the protest of many of the regional groups 
of five-mile circles, passed a constitutional amend- 
ment abolishing the manufacture and sale of aU 
alcoholic beverages, including wine and beer, 
which civilized man had drunk from time im- 
memorial. 

If we look at grandfather's globe to-day we find 
that in its portions which are occupied by the 
Christian peoples and other advanced peoples who 
are not of our religious faith, practically all the 
races are living under governments of their own 
choosing. Egypt, India, the Philippine Islands 
and Algeria have more say as to how they are 
ruled than the people of France had an hundred 
and fifty years ago. Few indeed of the regional 
groups of five mile circles within the integral 
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territorial boundaries of the progressive nations 
need to tate granf dather 's fowling piece down 
from the wall or sharpen their scythes against 
tyranny. If the people of France, Britain, Italy, 
the United States, and Germany, too, now as well 
as Japan, want a new set of rulers they have only 
to say the word at the next election. Bad govern- 
ment is our own fault. We may make it better if 
we will ; and the business of making it better, con- 
sidering present heavy taxation, seems more 
timely than to burden ourselves with further 
armaments. 

Would Britain exert force to keep Canada in 
the Empire if the people of Canada decided by 
overwhelming vote to withdraw from, the Empire 1 
The foremost value of war is past. TimesJ 
changes, if not changes in human nature, have 
wrought the reform. Civil rebellion has become 
unnecessary to relieve a population or a section 
of a population from oppression. The Dantons, 
the Cromwells and the Patrick Henrys of to-day 
have only to announce their candidacy for office 
on a progressive platform. The work of the Bos- 
ton Tea Party is accomplished by raising the 
tariff. 

The unifying influence of the Spanish American 
war was only an emotional symbol in the reunion 
of the North and South which a new spirit of 
toleration and comnmnication and trade were 
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already accomplishing. Our united effort in the 
World War was an emotional symbol of the same 
kind that called dramatically to mind the result 
of the same influences. Must we have another 
Gettysburg in order that we may have another 
Gettysburg speech! If Lincoln were living, what 
would be his answer to this question? Many of 
the values which we associate with war are due 
to human insistence in finding some compensa- 
tion for a bad bargain. 

Is it necessary in this age that men risk death 
and mutiliation in order to realize our common in- 
terest as human beings which all the processes of 
peace emphasize? 

4 

Economic, Here satire, ridicule and irony may 
exhaust themselves and not do credit to the theme. 
In the days when the victors made slaves of the 
vanquished and appropriated all enemy property 
there was undoubtedly profit for the victors in a 
one day's spree of bloodletting. This was really 
a long time ago. Slavery has quite gone out of 
fashion. 

The value of the economic expansion, which was 
won by the colonial wars of the last century, would 
hardly be duplicated by further wars in the con- 
quered territories where peace and order now 
reign. As man has become richer in goods and 
structures through the blessings of peace the econ- 
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omic value of war has continued to decrease. We 
are living in the time of the devastated regions in 
France and Central Europe and a harassed Re- 
parations Commission. There is no call for a 
Caesar to go to Gaul or Germany now to teach 
the natives how to increase the world's trade. 
The present occupants of those countries have 
shown that they are quite equal to the task them- 
selves when they are not making war. Their re- 
sentment of outside interference would have the 
same results as the late German effort to reform 
France in destroying such industrial machinery 
as it did not throw out of gear. 

Surely no German of to-day, if he reckons his 
debased currency in gold, finds that the late war 
brought him any economic reward except the 
warning of how easy it is for the weapons of 
modern warfare to destroy a comfortable home 
which had been laboriously built. The victors had 
Germany at their mercy. Her fleet was captive ; 
her army had been disarmed. Yet what did the 
victors themselves winf What visible construc- 
tive asset from the war is theirs f There are a 
few stretches of military railway in France which 
is of relatively slight commercial service. There 
were the surplus war supplies which were sold at 
knock-down sales; and all the remnants of the 
barbwire in No Man's Land and the fragments 
of bursted shells which were of the same metallic 
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value whether they had killed a soldier or not. 
We have not even Napoleonic highways to remind 
us that our period of glory was not entirely a 
luxury. The few hundred million dollars worth 
of property out of the hundreds of billions spent 
will not be equal to the reconstruction of the de- 
vastated regions. 

Was Alsace-Lorraine worth the economic asset 
of France's dead if they had lived! Will it pay 
the interest on the French war loanf Was the 
territory which Britain won worth her dead, or 
will it pay the interest on her war debt ! 

For four years the nations were devoting their 
energy to the^ destruction of life and property and 
drawing on their reserves of wealth to carry on 
the orgy. We all realize this; but it is well to 
mention it again, even though the reminder of it 
is daily with us in the burden of taxation which 
the orgy has imposed upon us at a time when there 
is a world wide call for funds to carry on the 
progress of the epoch which we were enjoying 
before the orgy began. We may be certain that 
we may enjoy even more formidable destruction 
in the next world war not only because the era of 
1914-18 gave us such a good start toward a stabil- 
ized state of universal ruin but because we have 
even more powerful weapons in sight. The 
economic value of war among the progressive 
nations of today is that of using a hammer blow 
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to repair a valuable watch which keeps time for 
your enemy as well as yourself. 

5 

Religious and Ethical. Christ's teachings re- 
mains the same. Can we change ourselves enough 
to obey them after nearly two thousand years of 
Christianity? They wait upon humanity to come 
up to their ideals which now is in the interest of 
economic self-preservation as well as our morals, 
our minds and our bodies and when all the glamor 
and sport of war is past. 

If we Christians, or all who call themselves 
Christians, were to cut our war appropriations 
down to five-sixths of the present outlay our re- 
sources in war-power of every kind would still 
enable us to resist a Mohammedan invasion. So 
we need not arm to protect our freedom of wor- 
ship. The churches, hampered for funds to carry 
on their work owing to the burden of our war 
taxes, realize that war has no value in expanding 
their every day peace time influence. There is 
that * ' Thou shalt not kill I ' ' staring us in the face. 
There can be only one choice for religion between 
fomenting and restraining the war emotions ; be- 
tween the teachings that lead to war and those 
which will change human nature enough to realize 
that war is not a curse inherited from Cain which 
predestination compels humanity to endure. 
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The clergyman who brings a sinner to repent- 
ance in homdnim peace times deserves more honor 
than in bringing him to repentance when death 
hovers near him on the battlefield, and he may be 
more certain that the peace-time conversion is gen- 
uine not to mention that the peace-time convert 
will live to prove his faith by his acts on this 
hnmdmm earth. There are still enormous num- 
bers of diseased i)eople in the backward nations 
waiting to be cured by the magic of the medical 
missionaries ; still hundreds of millions of heathen 
who have not accepted the Word, some of them 
•possibly because our predilection for war seems 
contradictory to the commandment that **Thou 
shalt not kill!" We could endure the tedium of 
peace for another fifty years without the churches 
becoming idle for want of occupation. 

Is it good religion or ethics to scourge yourself 
*with hate and suspicion of your fellow menf to 
justify killing him by whipping your emo- 
tions to fever heat with intrigue and deception 
against your own interest? to brutalize your finer 
instincts in order that you may be hardened for 
war 's brute excesses ? to isolate youth, in a world 
of oaths and primitive passion, from the refining 
influences of woman, home and civilization? If 
so then there is still religious and ethical value in 
war. 
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6 

Though the values of war are as out of date as 
bleeding for aenemia and touching the king's robe 
to cure the plague, though future wars will bring 
us neither spiritual, moral, political, economic nor 
sociological gain, the causes of war are still exer- 
cising their lure. 

I shall now put the causes to the test of present 
conditions while I even imagine so pleasant a pos- 
sibility as that an efficiency chart and common 
sense, instead of folly, should govern the relations 
among nations. In the light of the reader's own 
knowledge and experience of the World War I am 
hoping that he may realize, if he thinks as coolly 
about international as national and personal af- 
fairs, that many of the causes have ceased to 
exist and others are under our control. 

It suits my purpose, in the answer, to place fear 
the last in the category, not because it has lost im- 
portance but because it is still the main influence 
which keeps alive the majority of the other sur- 
viving causes and is the guiding excuse for the 
others. 

7 

Language, Race, Habits a/nd Customs. Sup- 
pressed nationalities have now achieved nation- 
hood. The Poles are free to lead their own life 
and speak their own language, and so are the 
Czechs, the Hungarians, the Esthonians, the Lith- 
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uanians and other groups formerly under alien 
rule. All this represents the outgrowth of a com- 
paratively young sentiment, in relation to other 
peoples who are of different ways, language and 
race from your own. 

What Englishman would rob France of her 
language and customs? What Frenchman would 
rob England of hers? Does either want to sup- 
press those of the Italian, the Czech or the Dane ! 
I join with M. Hanatoux in his protest against 
Esperanto or any other laboratory made language 
if it will injure French literary tradition; but I 
am not sure that it will. A new lingua franca 
would enable other citizens of the world who do 
not speak French to understand better, on their 
travels, the merits of the French people and of 
other peoples. 

It is not the war-power of the English speaking 
peoples which leads to the widespread use of 
English but their wealth which permits them to 
travel and their curiosity which calls them to 
travel. Only a few years ago when people con- 
sidered Russia's war-power greater than France's 
our students were not learning Bussian, but 
French, because French is the language with a 
long tradition spoken by a people whose contribu- 
tion to civilization is unique, vitalizing amd in- 
valuable. Was it the Kaiser's preparedness 
programme which thrilled the ears of mankind as 
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we listened to Germany speaking the universal 
language of her music? Did autocratic Russia's 
war-power suffuse the world with the same friend- 
ly feeling for Russians as the music of her com- ' 
posers . or the writings of Tolstoi, Turgenieff and 
Chekovf Italy may build a hundred battleships 
of unprecedented power and blow the coast of 
Dalmatiato bits, but their value, will not make Italy 
greater than the prestige of her painters and poets. 
A Japan that swells with imperial ambition does 
not win the friends for Japan that her arts and 
crafts have already won. 

How ridiculous it is to allow other people's 
languages to engender suspicions about their char- 
acter! I remember being on the trans-Siberian 
express with two Frenchmen, who spoke no Eng- 
lish, and an American of wide experience in west- 
em mining camps who spoke no French. 

* * Those Frenchmen have been talking about us, ' ' 
said my fellow American. **I heard them saying 
America and Americans. I don't believe I like 
them." 

**They were really saying," I responded, **that 
they have been hearing us talk about France and 
Frenchmen, and wondering what we had been say- 
ing about them. I heard them express regret that 
they did not know English so that they could hear 
you tell some of your interesting stories. ' ' 

The habits and customs which we find so strange 
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in other peoples are usually the result of climate. 
A tropical civilization would hardly dress in furs, 
or a Dakotan, Manitoban or Siberian civilization 
wear a single thickness of silk in brushing the 
snow left by the latest blizzard off the doorstep. 
I always change my diet and clothing when I come 
in winter from the chill houses of the Baltic and 
North Sea region to our own steam heated houses 
and our dry air. When spring arrives in Maine 
you take off your mittens, but you never need mit- 
tens in Mobile or New Orleans. 

The varying climates of our own country ar? de- 
veloping regional habits and customs, but no one 
suggests this as a reason for another civil war. 
Is it a reason for countries in which com is not 
grown to declare war upon us because to foreign- 
ers we appear to be indulging in a peculiar pastime 
as we eat green com on the cob 1 Is it is a reason 
for us to declare war on France because a French- 
man puts as much milk as coffee in his breakfast 
cup or with a Japanese because he likes his fish 
80 fresh that it is still squirming when it is brought 
on the table ? Is it a reason for Americans to feel 
hostile toward Englishmen because Englishmen 
use the broad a; for Englishmen to feel hostile 
toward Americans because we have a nasal accent 
which is unfamiliar to their ears? 

Other nations might make a note for their ben- 
efit from Japan's attitude toward foreign conn- 
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tries. After she came out of more than two cen- 
turies of exclusion to adopt foreign ways her 
** study boys", on their travels, analyzed all the 
customs, laws and methods of foreign countries. 
They adopted those from each country which 
were considered to be best suited to insure the 
progress of Japan. Perhaps the English-speak- 
ing peoples, including ourselves, have something 
to learn from foreign countries besides how to 
make war. Why not survey the field of their civil- 
izations with that thought in mind ! An exchange 
of ideas is better than an exchange of bullets. * * I 
learned something from a foreigner,'' is a more 
constructive thought than **I feel my war fever 
is rising. Soon I must go forth to "kill a for- 
eigner. ' ' 

It is wiser to send abroad a hundred thousand 
open-minded and inquiring merchants, teachers 
and tourists armed with guide books, cameras and 
fountain pens than a hundred thousand soldiers 
armed with guns, bombs, poison gas and the other 
paraphernalia of slaughter. Travelling in the 
former way will be much more pleasant and less 
costly than the latter, I can assure you, after hav- 
ing tried both ways. 

**What you are saying is obvious,*' I hear a 
bored reader protesting. Then why not embrace 
the obvious, when it is so much less disturbing to 
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take in yours arms than the burst of a two-ton 
bomb? 

When you read something scandalous about a 
foreign country, just single out the most scanda- 
lous things about your own country in the daily 
news, and consider that this is what the foreigner 
may be reading as characteristic of your own 
country. Consider, too, how picturesquely and 
variously the world is inhabited and how travel- 
ling among its peoples, whether in fact or in imag- 
ination as a free individual, will be more useful 
to your own and other peoples than being ordered 
about as a soldier of an invading army. Person- 
ally, I am glad, for variety's sake as well as for 
purposes of identification, that all the peoples of 
the world do not think alike, dress alike and look 
alike. 

As I have explained in the chapter on Nation- 
alism, the peoples of the progressive nations had 
been drawn closer together before the World War 
came than they realized. The facilities for travel 
had developed travel Increased wealth, the pro- 
duct of the great epoch, had given us the money 
to pay our fares and hotel bills ; and the study of 
modem languages was becoming widespread in 
all countries. In the middle of the last century 
Japan had not been opened to the world and not 
one man could read a foreign language or travel 
beyond his own country or his own five-mile circle 
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where fifty were traveling at the end of the cen- 
tury. We were beginning to exchange professors 
between universities, a practice that is yet in its 
infancy. I hope to live to see nations exchanging 
teachers between high schools. The thing is to 
forget linguistic and racial hates and suspicions, 
which the war revived, and return to a peace basis 
of international goodwill as a better salve for 
war wounds than the acid of hate. 

Since we have applied the principle of self-de- 
termination, which means that each people is guar- 
anteed by treaty in living its own life the cause of 
language, race, custom and habits has become an 
out-of-date cause if we will only think so. Why 
not think sof 

8 

Economic. To refer to this cause again is repe- 
tition of an unanswerable demonstration. Is there 
anyone on earth today who thinks that another 
world war will be a relief from hard times f Can 
we allow this cause to be the face behind the mask 
of the other emotions of the lure f We know that 
it profits no progressive nation to fight for ter- 
ritorial gain from another progressive nation; 
that racial intelligence, pride, self-respect and sol- 
idarity have so far developed that you cannot 
profitably rule highly civilized people against their 
will; and that the peaceful prosperity of one na- 
tion, in the close international commercial rela- 
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tions which the times demand today, contributes 
to the prosperity of other nations. 

If the lesson requires further emphasis, con- 
sider the results that could have been achieved if 
all the energy expended in digging trenches and 
in making and using weapons of destruction in the 
World War had been expended in permanent con- 
struction that served the interest of our common 
comfort and civilization. As all culture and all 
progress rest primarily on an economic basis, why 
not try this method in the future? Every cent 
spent for war purposes meant economic and cul- 
tural waste if we are to apply the efficiency chart 
to civilization. 

9 

Physical. Only a man with steel armor for his 
cuticle, lungs as impervious to poison gas as a 
motor-car's exhaust and internal organs like a 
tank's, may regard modem war as the supreme 
physical test. It is a test in the manufactured 
power of killing; a test in enduring the odors of 
the sewer, the surroundings of the cheapest back 
alley lodging house, the sights of the slaughter 
house and the pest house and the vermin which 
crawls on the undershirts of the unwashed and the 
debased. 

The athletic field is a far more joyous as well 
as a far cleaner test. A moderately fine sunset is 
more beautiful than the most brilliant spectacle of 
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artillery fire I have ever seen; a game of hockey, 
base ball, cricket, football, polo or tennis in grace 
and abounding variety of physical movement, sur- 
passes anything you may see on the battlefield. In 
athletics you do learn which is the better player, 
yourself or your opponent, your team or the op- 
posing team, and, after an initial defeat, you may 
return to the contest another day in full possession 
of your health and physique and in the hope that 
this time victory will be yours. You are your own 
master ; you choose your game and how you shall 
play it. 

What grace of movement is there in the modem, 
timed, slow mechanical advance of infantry which 
is burdened with rifles, ammunition, bombs, gas 
masks, blankets, spades and rations ? The infantry- 
man is not a sportsman ; he is a pack animal who 
has to play the game the way that others tell him 
to play it. In place of the zest before the con- 
test there is the excruciating agony of suspense 
as the zero hour for the attack approaches. He 
comes to no personal test except the tossing of a 
bomb around the comer of a trench traverse or 
a lunge with a bayonet ; and the use of the bayonet 
is rare. He is in a game against men whom, for 
the most part, he does not see : the decision as to 
which is the better, man to man, yourself or your 
enemy, is often left to the shells which are fired by 
guns thousands of yards away. As a sport the 
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difference between war and the athletic contest 
of peace is that between being in a railroad wreck 
and a hard fight through three sets of tennis, a 
football or baseball game, or eighteen holes on the 
golf course. 

Let grandmother retain her pride of how she 
led the field in her youth and grandfather boast 
of how he has preserved his physical powers! 
They will not be able to do so if their health has 
been ruined by war ^s privations or wounds in their 
youth. In war you do not always live to play a 
return match against your opponent. Cheering 
our professional athletes and working ourselves 
up to passionate partisanship for the home team 
in the deciding series for the championship need 
not promote the physical emotion for war. It 
may be the modern means of healthily expending 
this emotion where formerly we expended it on 
the battlefield. 

10 

Courage. I remember the remarks of a German 
attache as he watched the survivors of a Japanese 
regiment charge for the third time in the Russo- 
Japanese war in the days when groups of war ob- 
servers were always thinking of the dread pos- 
sibility of a clash of the conscript forces of Europe. 

**If we could depend upon our men to stand fire 
like that and yet charge again!*' the attache ex- 
claimed* 
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His point of view was that of many professional 
officers who were always considering how they 
could ** blood*' the vast European armies to fight 
with the courage of the small armies of the past. 
There had been no great war for forty years to 
provide a nucleus of veterans who would keep the 
inexperienced, in their baptism of fire, up to the 
mark. It was feared that peoples had become 
softened by industrialism and comforts. 

Yet the courage of that Japanese charge was re- 
peated in the World War thousands of times and 
surpassed, too, by the soldiers of all the nations — 
soldiers who had had no previous hardening in war. 
Farmer, laborer, clerk, factory hand, all classes 
went into action, not in the expectation of their 
ancestors that they would be the lucky ones to 
escape death, but in the discounting of death as 
a conclusion which had been reasoned out of the 
higher intelligence, the universal education and 
the devoted and self -convinced patriotism of the 
age. 

Reserve officers from offices and shops were as 
gallant as professional officers. I have in mind a 
slight, unimpressive little reserve lieutenant, a 
village apothecary in civil life, who, in his baptism 
of fire in the early fighting in Lorraine, after all 
his seniors had been killed or wounded, led the sur- 
vivors of his battalion, whom he directed with rare 
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tactical skill through the sweep of machine bullets 
to the conquest of a position. 

**I did it for France/' he said. **We all knew 
that we should have to give our lives for France 
in this war. It was not a question of courage, or 
bravado. '* 

He was the peer of any gallant aristocrat of 
Louis XIV 's Household Cavalry who ever charged, 
with a percentage of loss to his unit of one third 
of that of the battalion led by a druggist who did 
not think of himself as a hero. It is all right for 
gentlemen of leisure to be killed for sport if they 
choose, but why kill useful druggists? Why 
should it interest aristocrats to be killed in the 
future when courage is so common that homely 
village druggists, who are just as brave as they 
are, share, in the company of tinkers and cobblers, 
the honor of being heroic which has ceased to be 
aristocratic and exclusive! 

In other wars an infantry unit, however well 
drilled, was expected to break when it had a loss 
of thirty percent. Units in the late war stood 
losses of forty, fifty and sixty per cent. Strag- 
gling, which was so common in the old days, had 
gone out of fashion. Under the spell and the self- 
imposed discipline of the fellowship of democracy 
men of all classes kept step in face of death ; and 
never was the timid man so completely subject 
to the movement of the mass. Where it required 
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two or three years to mate the illiterate clod of 
old into a competent infantryman, six months to 
a year was suflScient for the intelligent literate man 
of the twentieth century. 

When we know that courage has become the in- 
alienable instinct of men of all classes, why should 
we be lured into hell to prove that we have cour- 
age t It is as sensible a proceeding as searing your 
face with a hot iron to prove that you will not 
flinch from pain ; as having your legs amputated 
.to prove that you can manage as well without 
legs as other cripples; as setting a building on 
fire to prove that the elevator boy will keep his 
elevator running through smoke and flame ; as a 
captain running his ship on a rock to prove that 
he will stick to the bridge as she sinks. 

If we must have the war proof, why not choose 
by lot at intervals a thousand youths who are to 
take one chance out of two of survival by running 
a gamut of the concentration of the fire of modern 
weapons, and honor those who come out alive as 
reflecting a fresh assurance that the average mod- 
ern man is not craven? This method would not 
mean a huge war debt and it would save millions 
of lives. Did anyone doubt that the troops of 
Holland, Switzerland, Norway or Sweden, if they 
had come into the World War, would have fought 
bravely? Not the knowing staff officers of the 
veteran armies. 
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Courage? The modem dark cave of the tin- 
known which I mentioned as calling men by its 
mysteries, has been well explored. It is known to 
be a slaughter house, which is filled with poison 
gas and rocked by the burst of high explosive 
shells while bombs crash through the roof. 

11 

Power. We do like power. What is power? 
I8 it in the quantity of poison gas you can stand 
before choking to death? In how many machine 
gun bullets your body can receive before you bleed 
to death? In how hideously your body may be 
maimed while you are still able to crawl about 
the earth? In how far your mind may be stiffened 
and atrophied by mechanical discipline without 
becoming a psychic wreck or insane ? 

This is thinking of the individual; and again 
the obvious thought is offered that a nation is a 
group of individuals. Power of the body is in 
supple muscles and good health, in well-nourished 
children and in eyes that shine in the eagerness of 
the sunrise for the day's work instead of being 
glazed by war fatigue. Power of the mind is in 
education, in intelligence, in brain cells that are 
fit for the day's work, not in cells which have been 
exhausted by war's agony and suspense. 

I have come to think, as the result of my travels, 
that it is poor thinking that regards your nation's 
war-power as your personal power : the poor think- 
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ing of the man who depends upon friends for his 
support ; of the snob who happened to be bom of 
some well-known family, which was not a matter 
within his control; of the adipose which sits in 
jellyfish inanimation, except for its stout lungs, 
upon the spectator's bench and thinks that is is 
great itself because an athlete who is a fellow citi- 
zen is overcoming an athlete of another country ; 
of the man who orates about his nationality, his 
family or his position to gain a favor which could 
be better gained by the exhibition of attractive 
personal qualities. 

If a nation's war power means the individual 
excellence of its citizens then a Swiss, or Belgian 
or Dutchman must be inferior to a Japanese, and, 
of course, to all Englishmen and Americans. As 
soon as the humblest emigrant from the meanest 
part of Europe takes out citizenship papers in the 
United States he becomes the power-superior of a 
Norwegian who has invented labor-saving machin- 
ery or who is a masterly electrical engineer. If 
Nansen had been a citizen of a nation which had 
a hundred million population and twenty first- 
class battleships, would the Pole have come to 
meet him as his Fram drifted with the Arctic cur- 
rent, or would Ibsen have written better plays, or 
the average Norwegian have received more divi- 
dends out of life T If Switzerland, Sweden and Den- 
mark each had a standing army of a million men. 
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would the Swiss make better watches, the Swedes 
make better steel or the Danes win more profits 
out of their clean dairies ! 

Is the powerful position of the United States 
today due to her naval preparedness? Did we 
add to our power in the deterioration of our rail- 
roads and property in general, the cessation of 
building and the dislocation of our industrial or- 
ganization during the period when we were in the 
wart 

**We would conserve this power by making our 
defense strong through complete military prepar- 
edness, ' ' says the militarist. William II tried that 
system in his time and Napoleon I tried it in his 
time; and they failed. Full preparedness has to 
deal with one element of human nature which does 
not change: that which makes common cause of 
all peoples against the nation which falls victim to 
this illusion. It may win one war for you and it 
may give you a good start in another war; but 
until one nation is strong enough to conquer all 
other nations it must lead to eventual defeat. It is 
a threat to other nations, though the people of the 
nation which abet it may not think so, that was 
never so foolish as in these days when bravery is 
a common attribute supported by the intelligence 
of all democracies. 

The principle of self determination having been 
established and many suppressed nationalities 
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having become nations, we are possibly in a new 
era when the small nations will have more in- 
fluence in the world's affairs and we shall be less 
inclined to rank a citizen by the size of his nation's 
army and navy than by the kind of man he is him- 
self. My observation of the League of Nations 
Assembly confirmed this idea. Some of the ablest 
men on the floor represented small nations. They 
made their nations seem great by the power 6f 
their intellects and character while some of 
the delegates from the great nations made their na- 
tions seem small. Why not feel the call of na- 
tional power as something exemplified by the 
achievements of a nation's men and women rather 
than the amount of taxes each one pays for arma- 
ment! 

12 

Glamor. This is a matter of fashion, the win- 
dow dressing of our thoughts; a spell, a trance, 
Why not make it a delightful luxury? Why not 
an iridescent robe that charms our eyes with its 
soft, rich sheen which, when we lift it, reveals a 
beautiful figure rather than a monstrosity of wart 

We have changed fashions in glamor consider- 
ably since man began walking upright. It is quite 
different among head hunting savages than in the 
welcoming of a new member of the French Acad- 
emy or in the conferring of degrees by a univer- 
sity; quite different in the snake dancei^ of the 
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Indians of the Southwest than in an evening of 
grand opera. Why should it be when human 
nature does not change? 

An exponent of unchanging human nature in 
parts of Africa finds his glamor in the voodoo 
rites of chieftains, with rings through their noses 
and hung from the lobes of their ears, skins de- 
formed by welts, a breech clout of gay pattern and 
in rings around the ankles; the glamorous whole 
being surmounted by a battered silk hat crowned 
by the skull of a slain enemy. In another part of the 
world an exponent of unchanging human nature, 
who may be proud of his ancestors* intellectual 
and peaceful accomplishments and who believeis 
equally with the breech-clout contingent that you 
can not stop war, may see 'glamor in some scien- 
tist, poet, physician, law giver, teacher, banker, 
statesman or organizer of industry, clad in some- 
thing even more extensive than the trunks of a 
college athlete, not to mention a breechclout, hav- 
ing the hood of a doctor of laws, letters or science 
fastened on his shoulders by a gentleman— of the 
same human nature as the savage — ^who has rings 
neither in his nose nor in his ears. 

Oh, these sages of unchanging human nature I 
It is small wonder that they find peace tedious 
and war glamorous when they are blind to the 
very interesting variety of human manifestations 
of modem life which a single mind can not even 
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try to compass except at the cost of nervous pros- 
tration. Personally, I should like to see all wars 
fought by old bachelors, who had been luring 
young men into war by the false call of glamor, 
and by potential war profiteers, while the un- 
changing human nature exponents, with no wea- 
pons except those of the savage whose human 
nature they hold is the same as theirs, lead the 
charges. 

Must we look up to military leaders, noble ex- 
amples that they are of fine qualities, as best 
incarnating the virtues which we would emulate! 
Must their glamor call a nation's youths to service 
under their successors as the only form of triumph 
for a nation ? 

Strolling one day in Paris, that city of monu- 
ments, I was struck by the beauty, simple power 
and thoughtful repose of a statue which I saw in 
the distance when I turned a street comer. I 
hastened my steps to ascertain in whose honor it 
had been erected. The statue was to Pasteur, who 
might have made a poor drill sergeant though I 
am sure that he would have shared with other 
Frenchmen the courage of his race if he had had 
to go to war. It occurred to me that if I were a 
Frenchman I should thrill whenever I passed that 
statue with the thought: ** Pasteur was a French- 
man. I am a Frenchman, too.'* I thrilled as it 
was in the pride that I was a fellow human being 
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with him. Towering over the Pasteur statue was 
the dome of Napoleon's tomb. Napoleon had to 
his credit the deaths of hundreds of thousands of 
soldiers. His glamor was the genius for match- 
less combination and led men to follow him to 
their death. Draped over his sarcophagus are the 
time-worn flags which were won by the heroism of 
his men in the days of swift marches and quick 
decisions. At St. Helena, when he spoke of the 
future beyond the grave, he visualized himself, 
Frederick the Great, Caesar, Alexander and other 
famous commanders, comparing notes upon their 
tactics and the magnitude of their armies. 

Pasteur had to his credit the saving of hundreds 
of thousands of lives. His glamor was that of 
the laboratory; his uniform his working gown 
which was stained by chemicals. The trophies of 
his victories, in place of battle flags, were of the 
gay colors of the playthings in the nursery which 
broken-hearted parents did not have to put away 
in the garrets after a funeral, but which the 
sick child was to enjoy again when Pasteur's 
magic had made him well again. If Pasteur con- 
templated what he should prefer to do in Walhalla 
it surely was to exchange notes with Aesculapius, 
Harvey and Jenner and other immortals of the 
healing art. 

Why should not the adults of the world whose 
lives Pasteur saved raise a higher statue to him 
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in Paris than the veterans of the war to Foch? 
And honor Eoux and Yersin, his great assistants, 
and Behring an<J Kitasato who built upon his foun- 
dations ? If Foch had been fifteen years older the 
public would not have heard his lianie in the World 
War. He already would have been on the retired 
list. K he had been fifteen years younger, consid- 
ering the number of able tacticians who would 
have outranked him, he would not have been old 
enough or had rank enough to have received an 
army command. Inter-allied politics required 
that if there were to be a supreme commander on 
the Allied side he should be a Frenchman. Foch 
happened to be his name and Foch is unquestion- 
ably a great tactician. 

There did not have to be a Pasteur. A serum 
for diphtheria did not have to be discovered ; and 
the discoverer, if there were one, did not have to 
be a Frenchman. Pasteur was a Frenchman who 
did not have to depend upon the advent of war 
for his triumph. Why should not the children of 
Paris make pilgrimages on Pasteur's birthday to 
his statue and bury it with flowers in honor of the 
Frenchman who, without having to wait on a war 
for his distinction, did the world such great ser- 
vice? Is there not as much glamor in such a pil- 
grimage as one to the statue of any military hero 
on earth? 

It is time that I was reminded by the exponents 
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of unchanging hnman nature, who are sticklers for 
convention, that I am becoming sentimental, which 
is in bad taste in an appeal for peace. One should 
be sentimental only in war time in nursing sus- 
picion into hate and hate into killing, in picturing 
the barbarity of the enemy in starving your women 
and children and maiming your soldiers with the 
same weapons that your own side employs. 

I shall go on being sentimental about peace and 
the glamor of peace. There are other statues I 
would raise, to counteract the appeal of the cap- 
tured cannon in front of the town hall or the 
county court house, and the general on horseback 
— ^when generals ride in automobiles these days, 
or sit at desks far from the battle line, poring 
over maps. If we wish to honor leaders of men, 
why not the builders of railroads and the captains 
of all the manifold branches of industry, who have 
cheapened the processes of material existence by 
their organization, and who create the things that 
the military leaders must destroy in waging wart 

There is Rockefeller, for example. He may have 
taken more than his share of the profits of his 
masterful combinations. If so, that is our fault; 
we did not know how to use his ability properly. 
We may be able to regulate a more even distribu- 
tion of profits if we think less in terms of the lure 
of war and more in terms of sound economic poll- 
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cies which will bring the maximum of good to all. 
Rockefeller has given vast sums for education, 
for medical research, and sent missionaries to 
cure plagues to the end of the earth. This is a 
better salvage from industrial warfare than old 
gas masks, broken bits of shell, wrecked altars 
from cathedrals crumbling under bombardment, 
and blood-spattered blankets from military war- 
fare. Possibly some day we may buUd as high a 
memorial to Hoover, who, when he had not suffi- 
cient food for the adults stricken by war, insisted 
upon feeding the children, as we build to great 
commanders in war — and memorials to scientists, 
inventors, musicians and artists. 

There was Howe, who perfected the sewing ma- 
chine, which meant that a woman could press a 
treadle with her foot and do as much sewing as 
half a dozen seamstresses straining their eyes 
over their work. Was he not as much of a hero 
as the man who stands for the dumb suspense of 
women waiting for the lists of killed and wounded 
in battle? There are hundreds of the Pasteur 
and Howe type whose names we hardly know. 
Why not personify in bronze the trim, white 
gowned aristocracy who nurse us through sick- 
ness, the laborer or the hard-working mother, the 
athletes and graceful dancers, and all who bring 
knowledge, mercy, light and joy into the world! 
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Wliat do the women sayf Do they prefer the 
gleam of brass buttons to this kind of glamor f 
Women now have the ballot. Man, who always 
regarded his wife as his ** better half,'' has recog- 
nized her as his political eqnal. The future is with 
the women. They bear the children who are to 
be slain ; and the bearing is not so pleasant a 
diversion that it seems worth while for this object. 

I can promise them that the glamorous call of 
the old-fashioned sporting thrills of war is as out 
of place today as the romance of frontier life in 
colonial days when mother had to rise at three in 
the morning to break the ice in the pitcher and 
start a fire with flint to heat water to care for a 
sick child. In all my experience of the World 
War, except when I was aloft in an airplane, I had 
only one old-fashioned sporting thrill of the kind 
with which I had been familiar in my early cam- 
paigns. Even this was second-hand, but it em- 
braced the good old *'hell-for-leather'' elements. 

For a year the British cavalry had been drilling 
and moving up and down behind the British Unes. 
One day, in the midst of the Somme operations, I 
heard that a squadron of cavalry was about to 
exploit a break that had been made at a weak point 
in the German lines. It was not expected to go 
far ; it was to be tried out. I hurried to the scene 
only to find that the charge had taken place even 
before I had received the news. The squadron 
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was already dismounted and back in camp after 
the **show." 

. OflScers and men were chatting about their ex- 
periences. Their eyes glowed with the old joy of 
war, with the exhilaration of movement on horse- 
back, and of their blood leaping in the veins as 
they were borne on to the hazard of an adventure 
as quickly over as it was in the old days. Casual- 
ties had been only one in six, just enough to salt 
reminiscence without the after depression of hor- 
ror and utter exhaustion when every other com- 
rade was down. I could understand the glamor 
of that kind of fighting. 

These gallant troopers had had some emotional 
reward for their courage, which, to the average 
man, was more easily summoned than that of the 
infantry battalion which I saw an half hour later, 
as it moved toward the shell fire of the front 
line — a mechanical battering ram of human flesh 
which might lose half of its number without any- 
thing like an old-fashioned sporting thrill as a 
reward. It was the infantry men who stood for 
modern war; the cavalry clogged the machinery 
of modem war just as romance and glamor clog 
its merciless tactics. The soldier, day after day, 
week after week, and month after month, is the 
anvil under the hammer. Such is the glamor which 
calls the youth of the future to battle. The avia- 
tors have thrills enough; but we can not afford to* 
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conduct wars for their delectation. Do even they 
want another war ? 

Will the veterans of the World War, as they 
become older, gild their experience of the trendies 
with romance for the younger generation, or tell 
the truth 1 Do they want their sons to endure worse 
than they endured? They might even cannily 
bear in mind, as their hair turns white and their 
recollection becomes more active in filling in their 
narratives with interesting details, that if there 
is another great war, there wiU be a new genera, 
tion of story tellers who will force the elders to 
take a back seat. 

It will be far more enjoyable for the elders, 
and far less expensive for the younger generation, 
if they remain in exclusive possession of the field 
for a long time to come. We might find our way 
for sixty or seventy years without another great 
war and still feel that we had not missed much if 
we h^d in the meantime developed a reasonable 
attitude of mind. There would be distinction in 
hearing people say about you when you were 
ninety years of age : 

* * Think of it I That old fellow was actually in 
the trenches in those barbarous old days. If we 
had caught him younger with our new serum for 
the old, he might live to be a hundred and twenty ; 
but he had a bad start in his youth when we were 
just in the beginnings of medical science, and, of 
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course, the loss of fundamental vitality in the 
trenches was great. * ' 

In an age which will have far more interesting 
pastimes than going to war, we may still honor 
onr war heroes as hrave men who went to im- 
mortal sacrifice to play their part in human evolu- 
tion toward better things, we may still read stories 
about fighting men of the past as we read * * The 
Three Musketeers" in our own time. But who 
would like to have the wine-bibbing d'Artagnan 
swaggering about filthy alleys and picking quar- 
rels and disturbing traflSc today? He belongs to 
romance, and past romance. 

If we will only think so, we may find more 
glamor in the prospect of having the lights in our 
houses the product of stored sun rays and of 
pressing a button to set the washing machine or 
chum to work by electric power, which is drawn 
from the mighty force of wave and tide, than in a 
bombfull of poison gas that can kill a hundred 
thousand people. If this is not sufficiently allur- 
ing, I recommend that the exponent of unchanging 
human nature take part in an historical pageant 
of the good old evil-smelling plague-stricken days ; 
and should this not satisfy him, I recommend that 
he become a Thibetan monk who turns his prayer 
wheel all day, very slowly, in perfect confidence 
that there can be no change or progress on this 
planet as he waits for Nirvana. 
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13 

Rough Justice. What kind of justice is that 

which leaves one 's future or the future of one ^s 
sons to the hazard of such hideous destruction 
which holds court on a blood-spattered bench T 
Are you in the right because you win the wart 
Are you in the right because you kill another man 
instead of his killing you ? Is there justice in the 
gamble of the difference of an inch's variation of 
flight of a fragment of shell which is the decision 
between life and death? Justice in able-bodied, 
brave men going into the shambles while slackers 
and propagandists urge them on and war profi- 
teers make fortunes out of their necessities? Jus- 
tice in one family left without support because its 
head was unusually brave or happened to be as- 
signed to a shock battalion, while another family 
receives back its head because he happened to be 
with a battalion which was in reserve? This is 
the justice of a tornado, a typhoon, an earthquake. 
There may be justice in hell^ but there is not in the 
principle of war. Can any human being want his 
life and fortune to be subject to such a court? 

14 
Rivalry and False Patriotism. Healthy rivalry 
remains the sharpest spur to ambition and 
achievement. Are contests in killing necessary 
to the healthy rivalry of nations ? A better rivalry 
is in which can do the most for civilization; in 
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which can produce the strongest and worthiest 
men and the most beautiful and worthiest women ; 
in which has the lowest taxation for what its gov- 
ernment accomplishes for its people, the best 
schools, hospitals and living conditions. 

What is true patriotism? To fight, if necessary, 
for relief from wrongs for yourself and fellow 
men; to fight, armed with steel if you must, but 
preferably with every day actions in peace ; to be 
fair to your neighbors whether they live next door 
or across the seas ; to love the soil which feeds you 
and make it rich and pleasing to the eye ; to make 
your village a progressive village and your nation 
a progressive nation; to glow as much as you 
please in the ** patriotic pride** of local and na- 
tional excellence of this kind. 

The patriotism which holds that, because you 
are bom of a given nationality, you can lick three 
men of another nationality, should have received 
its final quietus in the World War. It is ridicu- 
lous and cheap boasting, and those who indulge 
most freely in it do not excell in their fortitude 
under the fire of modem arms. If you think in 
this old-fashioned way, keep your thoughts to 
yourself so as not to encourage your potential 
enemy to try to disprove your contention; for if 
he tries, you may be sure that, as you face your 
first artillery bombardment, your generals will be 
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calling for the superior numbers which to them 
still remain the prime essential of victory. 

As the head of an industry analyzes his situa- 
tion with a view to the decrease of working costs 
and the increase of production and making the 
maximum of profit for his stockholders, so should 
a nation analyze its assets, its record and its prob- 
lems, having in mind the same end of reducing 
working costs and speeding up production, for a 
larger return on its investment. This does not 
imply minimizing the real achievements of a na- 
tional past, only a sense of discrimination which 
would recognize established faults of character 
and previous errors of policy as a guide for the 
future. If a man makes a mistake and admits it, 
why not a nation? Does one thrill less when the 
national anthem is played for seeing his country 
as it is, for its own sake and the sake of other 
countries? I have heard the anthem in many 
lands and when I heard it, I have always been 
conscious of as large a lump in my throat as if I 
had been under the spell of old-fashioned brag- 
gart patriotism; and what it stands for to me is 
the wonder of our achievements since the abori- 
ginal redskins were, according to the human nature 
exponent, demonstrating that human nature was 
the same in their lodges as it is in the farm house 
and in the city office, which are connected by tele- 
phone. 
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15 

Fear. This, as I have already suggested, re- 
mains the foremost of the emotions that lure us 
into war. When other causes seem to be dying 
fear rekindles them ; they, in turn, increase fear. 

There is a general realization of the truth that 
another world war will be even more costly and 
horrible than the late war. The call of our minds, 
our hearts, and our instinct of well-being is to an 
era of peace ; our surroundings and our debts re- 
mind us of its value in clearing away the wreckage 
that the late war left and in building new and 
better structures. Again precedent and tradition 
rise to confound our hopes and our logic. There 
have always been wars ; so there must always be 
wars. 

A slackness of emotion, an inertia of public 
thought, a touch of cynicism, which are the result 
of the late war's strain — after the riot of propa- 
gandic deception was over and we contemplated 
the wounds inflicted upon our idealism during 
those dreadful four years — ^incline many of us to 
scepticism or indifference with reference to all 
proposals for the limitation of armaments or any 
departure from the old ways. 

In fear of the war's repetition, or of an even 
more terrible visitation, we fall back upon the old 
procedure of making ourselves secure by arming, 
and thus we renew the race of armaments whose 
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burden will increasingly chafe ns until we seek the 
desperate remedy of easing it by war, which will 
complete another round of that vicious circle 
which is the path whereon the exponent of un- 
changing human nature exercises his wits. Since 
the end of the World War this has been the 
course of America whose own exceptional mili- 
tary position I shall consider in my final chapter. 

If no nation can afford in the present state of 
human progress altogether to lower its guard, it 
can be reasonable and practical in its military 
policy while the sacrifices that it makes to encour- 
age a better era will do much toward achieving a 
better era. On this score we must always bear 
in mind that no lesson of the extreme nationalism 
which brought on the World War is more clearly 
written in its history than that a nation which 
thinks in the terms of the military offensive as the 
best defensive policy must arouse suspicion and 
distrust which will require more and more arm- 
ing. World public opinion will form against the 
exemplar of this policy as a possible aggressor, as 
for twenty years we saw it forming against Kai- 
serism before the invasion of neutral Belgium 
confirmed the conclusions of all who had haU un- 
usual opportunities of international observation. 

It is rare, indeed, that an army is able to keep 
its secrets of preparation from a rival. The im- 
mense German howitzers which were used by the 
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Germans in reducing the forts of Liege were a 
surprise to the public but not to the French staff 
which knew of their existence many months before 
the war, but thought that they were meant to be 
used against the forts of Verdun ; and the French 
staff also knew of the new German raUway sidings 
that seemed to have been built with the Belgian 
frontier in mind, but this was considered a tactical 
blind to cover the German decision to concentrate 
on the French frontier. 

France, despite her care, was unable to keep the 
secret of her rapid firing soixante quinze field gun 
until she had manufactured enough of the new 
type for the equipment of her own army. The 
truth was that all the precautions of the French 
and German staffs, reinforced by their ancient 
enmity and loyal devotion to race, failed of their 
purpose so far as safeguarding the character of 
the army equipment or training was concerned. 
France's relative unpreparedness was due to 
other factors. In war time, when frontiers are 
tightly closed and espionage lax^ks the ready dis- 
guises of peace time, secrets are sometimes kept 
for a brief time, but in peace time one may take 
it for granted that they will not be kept. Nations 
might well submit their military establishments 
to mutual inspection whose results might be pub- 
lished. Soldiers could easily arrange such a sys- 
tem which would remove one of the foremost 
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causes of distrust and suspicion in international 
relations. Each nation would be frankly telling 
the others the exact nature of its preparations, 
and it might go further and not conceal the reason 
for them by the specious old fashioned excuses. 

16 

The nature of the next war between nations 
whose territory is contiguous Will Irwin's book 
has pictured so graphically and comprehensively 
that I recommend it as a guide to all who would 
look facts in the face. The value of the book is 
deeper than its presentment. The war experience 
of the author impregnates its every line with 
conviction. In this relation I shall stress only 
the change wrought in the tactics and the char- 
acter of warfare by the aerial arm, the develop- 
ment of which has been so rapid since the late war 
whose close left it still in its infancy. 

Formerly the weaker of two navies kept its first 
line fighting ships in harbor as a fleet in being 
while it harasses the enemy's ships by any means 
at its command. This means now has definitely 
become the submarine with its increasing tonnage 
and gun power, and it is a weapon that has been 
in use only a quarter of a century. The stronger 
of two navies must openly hold the sea against all 
attacks of the enemy or it lost sea-command. Its 
cruising limit was the forts of the enenay's coast 
line. If the weaker navy sent forth raiders, they 
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must depend upon superior speed if caught be- 
tween the enemy *s superior force and home. 

Civil populations were protected by the portions 
of their army between them and the enemy's army. 
Cavalry acting as the terrestrial counterpart of a 
sea raid, might be able to destroy communications 
behind an enemy's lines. As this meant passing 
around the enemy's flanks it was always very 
difficult, and it became impossible when a trench 
system extended for the length of a frontier. 

An airplane can go as far in fifteen minutes as 
cavalry in a day, as far in an hour as the fastest 
cruisers in three or four hours. The old arms of 
the army, infantry, cavalry and artillery, are of 
themselves, as are the guns of the navy, power- 
less to prevent the passage of the **fourth arm" 
through the air. For their protection they must 
call in the **fourth arm" against the enemy fourth 
arm which has the cover of clouds and mist by 
day and of darkness by night. Between sunset 
and dawn an aerial bombing squadron can travel 
from three to five hundred miles and return to its 
base. 

There can be no trenches and no stable gun 
positions above the earth, and an aerial screen, 
which is sufficient in numbers to detect and over- 
haul enemy air raiders in the night, means an im- 
mense force which must be ready at all hours the 
length of a frontier exclusively for this service* 
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The raider, coming on at ninety or a hundred 
miles an hour, gives little time for the arrestation 
of his flight before he is passing over the area 
of the civil population and the army^s line of com- 
munication and the source of its supplies. The' 
raiders carry explosive bombs which are capable 
of wrecking factories and railroad yards and gas 
bombs which are filled with a larger quantity of 
gas of much more noxious quality than those used 
in the late war. Aside from the screen along the 
line of the main army, there must be garrison 
squadrons of planes for the protection of regional 
zones over all the expanse of country within the 
enemy's flying radius. 

Meanwhile, as the plaue has not become a prac- 
ticable carrier of goods or of large bodies of men,, 
the command of the sea still rests with ships and 
the command of th« land where men live rests 
with the other arms of the army. Command of 
the land requires, as it has always required, the 
physical occupation of the land by the infantry, 
and commaxid of the sea still requires, as it has 
always required, that your fighting ships must 
be able to overwhelm the enemy's fighting ships. 

Armies may face each other in long sieges while 
the airplanes, which will enormously increase the 
cost, casualities and destruction of war, by destroy- 
ing communications, wrecjcing property of all 
kinds and killing and maiming the civil popula- 
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tion, will strive to wear down the enemy's morale 
and his man-, woman-, and child-power to the 
point where attrition at last enables your army to 
advance to the occupation of his soiL All the 
members of the civil population must be consid- 
ered as combatant ; the child as well as the woman 
who is doing work of any kind is supporting the 
war. At the outset of hostilities — always in this 
chapter I an^ speaking of progressive nations 
which are territorially contiguous — ^the applica- 
tion of the principle of universal service and the 
requisition of all private property will be far more 
severe and extensive than it was in the closing 
months of the late war. There* will be less oppor- 
tunity for war profiteers than previously ; slackers 
will find that influence is less protection, and a 
larger proportion of the unchanging human nature 
exponents and the facile tongued gentry who do 
their bit by stimulating the war spirit will be put 
to hard work. 

Every ounce of industrial energy must be coined 
into war force. Women and children who live 
within the enemy's flying radius will require gas 
masks. Guerillaism and a form of slavery will 
have returned to their own in a more horrible form' 
than in the past ; the very power of the weapons 
of destruction whose growth in power was due to 
the great epoch that began with steam, will lead 
to a reversion to human savagery and the aboli- 
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tion of the decent rules of conduct which slow 
effort had established. 

The horror of this prospect, if we allow our 
emotions to be subject to the lure which makes 
war inevitable, will not prevent war. Nations may 
conunit suicide if they will ; they may fight on until 
only a quarter of the population of the victori- 
ous nation survives and the beaten nation has only 
one-fifth surviving. The means of keeping the 
peace through defiant nationalism, upon which the 
nations have previously relied, must mean that we 
shall one day find ourselves again in the vise whose 
teeth will press deeper into our vitals and very 
likely for a longer period than in the late war. 




IX. 

The Hope 

We may hope and we may dream. If onr hope 
remains steadfast and it is supported by wisdom 
and labor, our dream may become partially true 
in our time ; and this may be a useful start for the 
next generation in making it come entirely true. 

After the last shot of the late war, the hopes 
of the tired men and women of the world turned 
toward the gathering of statesmen in Paris to 
make that dream, for which they had fought so 
long and valiantly in a war to end war, come true. 
In a life which has accustomed me to abrupt 
changes of surroundings which produce abrupt 
changes of emotion, I remember no contrast more 
suggestive than that between the army camps and 
Paris after the statesmen had foregathered. As a 
tired human being, who had seen four years of 
war and who was now on leave and waiting for 
the word to slip off his uniform, I looked on at 
the Peace Conference without becoming drawn 
into its details or its intrigues even as one of the 
innumerable minor assistants. 

I wrote nothing about the Conference at the 
time. I have little to say about it now, and what 
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I have to say is in the illusion, which my reading 
of the history of emotions on such occasions in- 
duces, that I am looking back at it with the same 
perspective as if twenty years had passed. The 
result, I find, is most encouraging for my formula 
. for making dreams come true. 

**It is Vienna over again!'* was my first 
thought ; for Vienna was bound to assert itself as 
an historical parallel of Paris. The comparison 
was true in its repetition of human reactions after 
victory, but true in a different application of the 
reactions. Therein we have the distinction which, 
if the exponent of imchanging human nature 
would only see it, might convince him that he was 
reasoning from a half premise. It is the distinc- 
tion which explains why the sayings that history 
never repeats itself and history always repeats 
itself, are both, in a sense, correct. In order to 
make my point clear for the sake of the imchang- 
ing human nature band, whose grammar school 
education is my particular interest, I may repeat 
some of the things I have already written in pre- 
ceding chapters. 

Vienna was a gathering of the representatives 
of the kings after the united royal armies had 
finally crushed Napoleon who had been setting up 
parvenu kings in place of the old line kings and re- 
casting national destinies. Napoleon was down; 
so the democratic idea which had inspirited his 
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armies must be down in Continental Europe. The 
world must return to its old ways, in which the 
elder statesmen of the time had been trained, and 
which would make rule by the inherited autocracy 
of divine right again secure. 

The champions of the old dynasties even con- 
sidered re-establishing the King of Spain's au- 
thority over his rebellious colonies on the Ameri- 
can continent. This led President Monroe to 
declare our attitude toward such a threat in his 
Doctrine. Britain refused to follow her allies in 
an adventure which to the champions of unlimited 
monarchy was a stroke for idealism of the only 
kind that they understood. 

It was quite natural that the delegates to Vi- 
enna should never, stop to consider who had really 
won. the war. They took it for granted that it had 
been won by the kings themselves who received 
their instructions direct from God by some un- 
known route which was concealed by secret 
diplomacy; but the soldiers of the different five- 
mile circles had been campaigning together and 
talking with the people in the five-mile circles on 
their marches up and down Europe. As happens 
in every war, the soldiers were young and the 
statesmen were old: a fact that statesmen are 
prone to forget, and the elders at Vienna had an 
excuse for forgetting, as in the future ** better 
world'* which they were arranging the soldiers 
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were expected to work hard, mind their manners 
and touch their forelocks when my lord passed by. 
The soldiers had realized that they must beat 
Napoleon ; he was a wicked^ vain-glorious invader. 
They had learned, too, that beating him depended 
largely upon their own efforts ; and this spurred 
their courage to have the agony over as soon as 
possible as surely as it spurred the soldiers in 
the late war. 

When they returned to their homes and had 
time to think over their experience — ^thinking was 
a formidable and slow business for the common 
man in those days — ^these men-children began to 
wonder if there were a real Santa Claus ; to won- 
der if the kings did get their authority direct from 
God when only the king said so and God remained 
silent on the subject ; to wonder if there were not 
something in that French idea, or in the British 
idea of which they had also heard, though pos- 
sibly they did not associate either France or Eng- 
land, not to mention the distant, wildly radical 
American democracy, with the ferment in their 
minds. This ferment was to take care of the 
Holy Alliance. The culmination of its effect after 
one hundred years is that the kings who are still 
on their thrones receive their instructions from 
the people. 

The victors of the World War, one hundred years 
later, were on the side of democracy against an 
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Emporer who had been dramatizing the divine 
right idea in our age. Though much bothered by the 
Reichstag, he had the war-making power in his 
hands. The elder statesmen at Paris were also 
bound to think of the old order of things as they 
knew it before the war as the right order; elder 
statesmen always do. It is the comfortable arm- 
chair of poUcy which resists too much movement 
without thoughtful direction. 

During the war the statesmen who met at Paris 
had had to submit to the demands of the generals 
who insisted that if military requirements were 
not met, the war would be lost. Now the generals 
were out of the way. The statesmen had all their 
autocratic war-power in hand for making peace 
and they had formed autocratic habits. They were 
not supermen, but human beings, subject to jeal- 
ousy, other human emotions and fatigue. I have 
met no supermen. It is only in war that we become 
obsessed with the idea of such mythical persons. 
The statesmen at Paris were surrounded by the 
old pre-war influences, by the men who had helped 
to organize victory in the rear. Each national 
group was thinking, as the old are more likely to 
think than the young who have longer to live, of 
immediate spoils from the victory which made the 
problems of the Conference the more difficult as 
there were so few spoils to distribute. 

Just as the elders at Vienna overlooked who it 
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was that really defeated Napoleon, the elders at 
Paris overlooked the men in the trenches who had 
beaten the Kaiser. The soldier's part was over; 
and they were only soldiers now, these youth of 
all the great nations who were not professional 
fighters, but citizens who had put on uniform and 
who had fought with a continuity of valor and 
fortitude which surpassed anything in military 
annals. Their demobilization and return to civil 
pursuits formed one of the hard problems for the 
elders. The minds of these youths, who were to 
mould the world's future, were stiff from military 
discipline. Their thoughts were still in the leash 
of the censorship to which they had become habitu- 
ated. 

Sometimes I have thought that if Woodrow 
Wilson had gone to the soldiers to rally them to 
his banner, it would have been more to his pur- 
pose than to try to rally the recalcitrant elders in 
Paris. He was still the great man of the world in 
the hearts of the soldiers. I wonder if he knew it 
The other elders knew it ; and they were very wor- 
ried lest he should profit by the fact. 

I even imagined his going to Liege to look into 
the faces of the Belgian veterans as thef marched 
past and to speak to them as they stood in close 
ranks before him; to the Ypres salient and to the 
Somme to meet the British veterans in the same 
way; to the fields of Champagne and Verdun to 
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meet the French veterans; to the Piave and the 
Izonzo to meet the Italian veterans; and finally, 
to the Argonne, where one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand of his young countrymen had been killed 
and wounded. 

All had risked their lives, in unchanging dislike 
of filthy trenches and war discipline, for the idea 
of the new world which was seated in the logic of 
his stalwart mind and the determination of his 
stubborn heart. They who had tasted the enemy's 
steel were waiting for his word. He had for the 
moment the ear of the world. He could have fore- 
stalled the interallied enmity that was developing 
by his praise of all, and given tongue to their in- 
articulate thought which was the thought he de- 
sired to have written in his covenant. But it is 
easy to dream. Mr. Wilson had many troubles; 
and he knew precisely what he wanted to do. 

So the elders in Paris, so far as they received 
instructions, were guided by the sentiment of the 
people at home, and not by the sentiment of the 
soldiers who were in uniform, and voiceless, and 
hiad to obey orders. The people did not know 
what their still absent sons whom they had sent 
to the hazard of death were thinking. They them- 
selves had brooded over their sacrifices, had suf- 
fered discomforts and given of their energy and 
their money with a free hand. Now they thought 
of a return and retribution in kind. This was in- 
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eritahle. If I had been at lioine all the tine I 
should hare f eh in the same waj. TIThen the 
Armistice was signed, fbe World War was as 
eompletehr orer for me as fbe Cvnl War. Hie 
Kaiser was an exile; the Germans ulleilj beaten. 
Now we f aeed new problems. If we were to solve 
them we had no emotion to waste in hate; and no 
energy to waste in threshing old straw. This iSi 
to me, still the sane and practical view. 

I shall not forget my shock njMin my retom to 
America, three months after the Armistice, when 
I fonnd my friends repeating the ideas whidi 
projMiganda had so sedoloosly pronmlgated to 
keep up the war spirit. At a dinner party of very 
intelligent people who had nobly done their share 
in the war, I recollect one of our combatant otRcers 
who sat opposite me, telling of a German aviator 
whose plane had been injured when he was fire 
thousand feet above the earth. It careened, ^ded 
and tumbled. At moments it seemed bound to 
descend helplessly to a crash; but the cool and 
dextrous aviator would ri^t it again. All the 
soldiers in the nei^borhood were looking aloft 
under the spell of this spectacle. They were not 
thinking in terms of race prejudice or battle en- 
mity. With all the ardor that one wants a spent 
swimmer to reach shore, they wanted this Carman 
to win his fig^t. After he had landed safely, the 
narrator related how the <^5oers of divisicm head- 
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quarters surrounded Jiim and shook his hand and 
made their prisoner at home in their mess. 

There was silence at the end of the story. The 
narrator was embarrassed. He thought that he 
had been telling something that would thrill all 
present as it would have in an allied oflScers ' mess 
during the war. His embarrassment hardly- 
passed when someone broke the awkward silence 
by saying scornfully: **You did that for a Ger- 
man !^^ which expressed the feeling of all the 
others of the party except my heretic self. 

* * The German people were in wrong, ' ' as I tried 
to explain, * * They were fooled by a faker. Other 
nations have been fooled in the same way.^' 

Were we to exclude that young aviator, who 
was an exponent of the age in the cool way that he 
manipulated that broken-winged wonder of man's 
recent triumphant creation, from fellowship in the 
task of reconstruction when the world was so 
short-handed of youth? 

**I returned only yesterday, '^ said the narrator 
as we passed out of the dining room. ** That's a 
lesson. I shall have to hold my story for a few 
years. It is like praising the courage of a South- 
erner to Boston people, or of a Northerner to 
Southerners, three months after the close of the 
Civil War.'' 

He expressed the feeling of many soldiers upon 
their return to our country, and to other countries 
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whose soldien ha4 fought longer than ours, ^v^eh 
accounted for their inarticulateness covering the 
thou^t '* People don't understand. What's the 
usef An outburst of nationalism in all lands 
followed the war which was fought to bring about 
international good wilL The awakening minds of 
the returned soldiers were soft from the war's 
kneading and plastic to impressions. Who could 
claim to be more nationalist than they? They 
were lured to the view of their elders. An out- 
burst of nationalistic protest by each nation that 
it had not received its share of the credit for the 
victory of the Allies was a natural reaction from 
the artificial and unsubstantial brotherly love 
which had been begotten by inter-allied propa- 
ganda. A wave of false prosperity further in- 
clined us to resume the old standards. 

Another adventitious circumstance played into 
the hands of the flat-world exponents. It gave 
them a phrase, that most deadly weapon in influ- 
encing public opinion : Bolshevism. Lenin's Third 
Internationale was the most insidious possible 
enemy of real internationalism. Nationalism of 
the Kaiserian school, after we had beaten the 
Kaiser, rose full armed to protect the progressive, 
literate nations, which had a wide distribution of 
property among the people, from the infiltrat- 
ing communism from illiterate, unformed Russia 
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where the property had been in the hands of the 
few. 

The other side of the shield was the idealism of 
the Paris Conference, which, in place of the ideal- 
ism of the Vienna Conference, restoring kings to 
rule by divine right, established suppressed na- 
tionalities in nationhood. Precedent again ! Hu- 
man reactions repeating themselves I The cause 
of the Napoleonic wars had been the French idea 
as personified to the kings by Napoleon. Vienna 
put Napoleon where he could do no further harm. 
The cause of the World War was racial animosity. 
So racial animosities were exiled by treaty to their 
St. Helena. This off our hands, we might return 
to the old ways, forgetting that if racial animosi- 
ties are fanned by the great progressive nations 
as in the past, the new boundaries will not prevent 
the lure of war from drawing us into another dis- 
aster. 

However, the application of the principle of 
self-determination was one of the two mighty 
achievements of the Peace Conference. If this 
were due to Woodrow Wilson, all honor to him. 
The other achievement was the League of Nations. 
Reaction to precedent and tradition led the United 
States, which had stood as godfather to the 
League, to deny its own god-child. We had been 
drawn into a European war against the tradition 
of George Washington's warning against entang- 
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ling allianoes. A lapse, from this tradition 
not mean that we shonld necessarily desert the 
tradition but possibly hold it in hi^er respect. 

At the time that the Constitotion of the United 
States was drafted the war making power of all 
important nations, except Britain, was in the 
hands of monarchs. Our forefathers vested the 
power to declare war in the people's representa- 
tives in Congress ; and the provision that all trea- 
ties must be ratified by a two-thirds vote of the 
Senate prevented the President from committing 
us to a policy which might draw us into a war 
which would be against public interest and desire. 

Those senators who really believed that the 
League of Nations was a super-state which mi^t 
order our army to Europe against our wishes, 
were loyal to Constitutional tradition in demand- 
ing a revision of the Treaty of Versailles. When 
the Senate discussion was at its height, the old 
spirit of racial animosity that brought on the 
World War was reviving in Europe, and America 
seemed to be regarded by some European leaders 
as a rich almoner whose League connections would 
require that she serve their nationalistic ambitions 
and intrigues rather than international comity. 
If, after all the talk about a new world during the 
war, we were to revert to former practices, then 
the nationalistic interest of America, who waa 
secure in her wealth and isolation, was still to hold 
aloof from entangling alliances. 
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2 

"Where is the regular army of peace? ^* I asked 
at the close of my chapter, **0n Guard.'* I found 
it in Geneva. Liclnding all its clerks, stenogra- 
phers and typists, its numbers were insufficient to 
make a modem army battalion. The name it bears 
is the Secretariat of the League of Nations which 
looks after the every-day routine functions of the 
League in the same way as the xmder secretaries 
and their assistants look after those of a govern- 
ment department. 

A personnel of different nationalities, races and 
languages had been synchronized with a Norwe- 
gian as chief of the administrative commissions 
section, an Englishman of the economic section, a 
Frenchman of the information, a Dutchman of the 
legal, an Englishwoman, of the health and an Italian 
of the transit section. These men and women had 
a real spirit of corps based upon international 
service. They were not dreamers, it seemed to 
me, but intelligent and practical. No one of them 
whom I met, believed that human nature could not 
be changed or that the millenium was due to arrive 
in the immediate future. 

I thou^t, as I looked down from the gallery 
of the League that if in the next twenty years I 
mi^t see only seventeen, instead of eighteen of 
the nations, represented at war, this made the ex- 
istence of the League worth while. The League 
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must be given credit for having already settled 
one dispute^ that of the Aaland Islands, whidi 
probably wonld have led to war between Sweden 
and Finland. We heard little about this because 
keeping the peace is so much less interesting than 
stirring up a war. Finally, the disputed SUesian 
boundary line was left to adjudication by the 
Council of the League. Though the Council's de- 
cision aroused complaints from the interested 
parties, it, at least, had the moral prestige of hav- 
ing been given by a body which stood for the com- 
bined judgment of nearly fifty nations. 

Shades of Talleyrand and Mettemich! What 
a mad travesty was this scene on the floor of the 
Assembly on the old fashioned conduct of inter- 
national relations. Delegates of nearly all the 
nations were gathered in a conventional legislative 
session. Small as well as large nations might 
speak their views publicly for all the world to hear 
through the press gallery. 

I had been in nearly all of the countries that 
were represented. I knew their peoples. When a 
delegate mountd the tribune to cast a ballot or 
make a speech some scene from his own country 
formed a background for him out of my recollec- 
tion. I knew that all shared the common human 
emotions ; and this was a fact that they were com- 
ing to realize as the days passed, to the surprise 
of some of the more suspicious. 
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After all the folly of nations I had seen the 
League Assembly was a pleasant sight to me. 
It was a valiant experiment, not more satirized in 
its time by its critics than that of the gentlemen 
who signed a certain document in Liberty Hall, 
Philadelphia, by the wits of the European courts. 
Since 1776 it has been always wise to keep an open 
mind to experiments, especially if they are inex- 
pensive. This is one to prevent war^ which we 
all want to prevent, and it costs the world less for 
five years than one battleship. 

There was something I missed at Geneva, how- 
ever, which had been a familiar feature at the 
Peace Conference and at other international gath- 
erings which I have observed : something which, I 
imagine, has always characterized international 
gatherings. It was the old fashioned back doors 
intrigue that ** bloods*' the dogs of war as it pro- 
fesses to hold them in leash. There seemed no 
room for the busybodies who bear tales that will 
make trouble between nations and who whisper 
bits of gossip to the press that will arouse old 
racial antipathies. These persons, who had rather 
be attached in any capacity to official delegations 
than do an honest day's work, curry favor by re- 
tailing imaginary or twisted information to their 
chiefs about the cunning deceits of other nations 
and by discovering secret plots against their own 
nation. 

I am not saying that some such nuisances were 
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present at Gkneva, for I did recognize certain at- 
taches who had been trained in this old schooL 
The thing was that their fancy was chilled by the 
Leagae atmospere of international good will; and 
they, who are always careful to be in f a^on, 
fonnd their practices as out of fashion in their 
surrounding as cheering in church or weeping 
tears of despair at a wedding. 

This was a gain which did seem worth while. 
The chief gain was the effect of displaying your 
national irritation in public before the delegates 
of two score and more nations instead of nursing 
them in secret and using them to foment secret 
plots. Delegates from Scandinavia and Central 
Europe were detached from a South American 
question and delegates from South America were 
detached from a Central European or a Balkan 
question. The world is still so large that t}ie ma- 
jority of nations are bound to have no interest in 
distant frontier disputes except to prevent them 
from leading to hostilities. So detached delegates 
viewed a problem without prejudice in relation to 
the evidence in the case. 

Delegates, who were speaking the voice of jingo- 
istic sectionalism, were subject to the moral judg- 
ment of all the delegates, and, indeed, of the whole 
world. They realized that their arguments were 
not convincing their colleagues ; they were becom- 
ing unpopular, they were injuring their nation's 
standing. They surrendered to the moral pres- 
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rare of the majority. A nation that had a real 
grievance to air had the ears of all detached dele- 
gates. Local wrongs and disputes came before the 
tribunal of the whole. 

Nine-tenths of the business of the average legis- 
lative body never comes to the notice of the aver- 
age citizen ; but the forum is always open for any 
section to speak its mind, and at the first mention 
of a real abuse public indignation is aroused. The 
very fact that there is a f onun is corrective of 
abuses ; and this is one of the values of the League 
Assembly. 

Yet to give too much power^ too many legal 
sanctions, to an international body in its infancy 
means that an offended member nation or group of 
member nations becomes subject to all the emotions 
of the lure and falls back behind the old breast- 
works of armsy intrigue and secret alliances. 

America was not in: the League. Of no one fact 
was the Assembly as conscious as of this. Per- 
haps America had made a mistake in not coming 
in at once. Regardless of the Senatorial attitude, 
which was justified by the clear statement of our 
Constitution which all might read and by other 
considerations, our failure to enter the League cast 
the reflection of bad faith, in the minds of other 
nations, upon our refusal after our President had 
been the champion of the formation of the League. 
If we made a mistake I am not sure but that the 
movement of events and the swift-evolution of 
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moods since the war may have gone far to re- 
treive the mistake in a practical sense. At least 
the mistake is not irreparable. The Leagae is in 
being and the door is open for America to enter 
when she chooses. 

Geography makes America's interest in the 
Leagae functions remote in a nationalist sense. 
We must consider our position in the light of intel- 
ligent self-interest which includes all that we can 
contribute to the aid of other nations which at 
the same time as ourselves must exhibit intelli- 
gent self-interest and world interest rather than 
tendencies to self-destruction. Only in the event 
of another such threat to the world as that which 
brought us into the late war would our people 
consider sending another army to Europe. This 
danger can not reappear until another preponder- 
ant aggressive military power shall endanger 
peace on the European continent. It can not be 
Germany, overwhelmed with debt, her navy de- 
stroyed and her army disarmed, war weary, beset 
on one side by the Polish army and on the other 
by the French army. It can not be France, or 
Italy, or prostrate and disorganized Russia. Im- 
mediate problems in other parts of the globe re- 
quire too serious consideration for us to waste 
thought upon distant possibilities. 

G^ie United States has no contiguous enemies ; 
not a single fort marks her land frontiers. There 
is no overseas base from which, a bombing attack 
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by planes could be made upon onr soil. Have we 
aggressive aims overseas? Many other nations 
think that we have. It does not matter if we 
have not: What the others think is the thing for 
us to bear in mind. If I have not shown in what 
I have written that emotion and an attiude of 
mind are the most stubborn facts in international 
relations, I have failed of my purpose, 

Europe sees us as the rich creditor nation and 
herself as our debtor. Foreign military men re- 
alize that we are invulnerable to attack even 
though we have a weak naval defense. Foreign 
exponents of the old school of nationalism, of un- 
changing human nature, of the hoary theory that 
nations must either grow or decay, think that the 
United States will go the way of empire which is 
to win more and more power by the time-honored 
aggressive methods. Is it to our interest or to 
world interest for us to play into the hands of these 
reactionaries ? 

Our natural resources and industrial war-power 
are rivalled only by those of the scattered units of 
the British Empire. France, Britain, Italy and 
the United States form the four most powerful 
nations of today. They have been first in de- 
mocracy and freedom of speech, and they have 
survived the assaults of time, not owing to 
their aggressive military preparedness but to their 
situation and the vitality of their civilization and 
the character of their peopled. Their continued 
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survival is essential to world welfare and their 
mutual welfare from every point of view. Japan, 
by virtue of her rapid progress, occupies a special 
position and she has a specific share of respon- 
sibility. 

The English speaMng peoples, have a common 
language, common literature, common origins of 
laws and conduct and basicly a common way of 
thinking. We may disregard these, factors, how- 
ever, as sentimental and personal and less to the 
point than another : Britain, the United States and 
all the English speaking peoples have their de- 
fenses on the sea. So the combined command of 
the seas is their present common interest. Why 
should we not reduce overhead charges? If the 
English speaking peoples wage a contest of arm- 
aments, can they expect the other nations and 
particularly the adolescent nations, who are jeal- 
ously guarding exposed frontiers, to accept the 
principle of international good will in place of the 
old racial animosities and a race of armaments of 
their own which will lead to further wars? 

The English speaking peoples are not only sea 
bound but blessed in the inheritance of rich por- 
tions of the earth. Theirs is a very direct respon- 
sibility in carrying forward the epoch of progress 
which was checked by the late war. In a practical 
sense they have a common responsibility in many 
parts of the earth. They have a reputation for 
being practical. Why not be practical about this ? 
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The world 's * * sore spots ' ' still exist. What I have 
written about them in my third chapter supplies 
the background ta be filled in by present condi- 
tions. Added to their area^ now, is all Russia. 
The future influence of her vast territory and pop- 
ulation can not be negligible whatever form it 
takes. Whether our navy is strong or weak, Rus- 
sia's destiny will affect us commercially. 

One does not build a break water where nature 
has provided a natural harbor. Nature has pro- 
vided the United States with a sea defense. One 
who calls upon a neighbor across the water, when 
that neighbor has no seaworthy boat, does not 
need to threaten him in any way to gain his ill will. 
Therefore conm^on sense demands that oflScially, 
and in our general conduct as a people, we should 
avoid any semblance of a threat, when the world 
is in such sore need of salve for its wounds. 

In 1776, three million colonists had the courage 
to take the lead in an innovation in government 
in face of practically xmiversal monarchial rule. 
By appeal to human beings, and through faith 
in the ability of human beings to rise to their op- 
portunities, that movement has spread far and 
wide. We were able to initiate it because of our 
isolation. America still has her isolation. Secure 
in her wealth and invulnerable position she might 
undertake another experiment. She might send 
a message to the nations which have contiguous 
frontiers, and which are suffering from the old 
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fears that she has no less faith in humanity than 
she had one hundred years ago. This does not 
imply disbanding our army or navy, but taking 
the lead in a practical limitation of armament 
which will be evidence of good faith. If the other 
nations will not follow, then we shall know that 
the future is to be tooth and claw and we must 
sharpen our own teeth and claws and gird our loins 
for combat. 

Returning to the American attitude toward the 
League of Nations: the accounts of the second 
meeting of the Assembly, which I have read in 
relation to my personal observation of the first 
meeting, are most encouraging. The delegates 
acted as if they were becoming used to the League. 
They suffered real parliamentary boredom at 
times, but became indignant at the suggestion that 
the League was not a permanent institution. The 
most illuminating speech of the session was that 
of M. Noblemaire, French delegate, who said that 
France was ready to be friends with Germany if 
the Germans were ready ; France was ready to lay 
her military cards on the table for all to see in 
proof that she was thinking in terms of self de- 
fense. This was sounding a different note than 
France sounded in the first meeting of the As- 
sembly. It was a thrilling thing for a Frendmaan 
to say only three years after the end of the war 
which cost France fifteen hundred thousand dead. 

The mood of the whole world has been under- 
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going a swift change which means progress in the 
right direction. All the nations are suffering from 
hard times. It is strange that America, with all 
her gains in gold from the war is sharing them. 
We have resources that should make the epoch 
before the war the ** take-off '* for a greater epoch; 
yet capital, which was so enterprising in my youth, 
has become timid. It would seem as if something 
of our old energy and faith in ourselves were lack- 
ing for the moment. We have suffered a mental 
and physical lapse which seems common to the 
rest of the world : and that may be a symptom that 
the old forms of nationalism have indeed survived 
their usefulness. 

Should we enter the League now, vitalizing it 
with our influence, it will be under the favorable 
auspices of the lesson which universal economic 
depression has made all peoples so keenly realize ; 
that world prosperity and fellowship are in the 
interest of all nations and jealousy and unneces- 
sary armament are against the interests of all 
nations. 

Is the League a superstate? Could it force us 
to obey its orders by sending an army to police 
Europe ? No construction that has yet been made 
of the Covenant indicates that it is. The Covenant 
is susceptible of amendment. No theorist, who 
thinks in terms of what human nature ought to 
be rather than what it is, can write a set of hard 
and fast regulations, discounting a future stage of 
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progressi without endangering reaction which may 
make ns lose ground which we have already won. 

It took one hundred years to build the German 
army machine which had all the war emotions in 
its favor. With those war emotions still deep in 
our natures we can not create a superstate out of 
hand. The Covenant was a start; the League 
exists ; its International Court is established. We 
are not ready yet for a Constitution of the United 
States of Internationalism ; but we may be ready 
for Magna Charta of Internationalism. We may 
depend upon the jurists to formulate rules that 
will keep step with the advance of public opinion. 
If the United States should take a seat in that 
forum of the nations after safeguarding ourselves 
by any reservations that will enable us to enter 
into full faith as a people, I do not think it will 
prove that the Senators who were loyal to our 
traditional policy are inconsistent, or detract 
from Mr. Wilson's achievement, when the issue 
is not one of partisan home politics but of foreign 
policy. 

3 

As I draw together the ends of my scattered 
thoughts, which refuse to be bound in a compact 
bundle, I am reminded again how difficult it is to 
be always on guard against the emotions which 
lure us into war. Only a few nights ago when I 
saw on the screen pur submarines, seaplanes, de- 



